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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH E R E is nothing new in this Vo- 
lume, except two Sermons (the fe- 
cond and the feventh) ; — an Appendix to 
the Difcourfe to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Ely; — another to the Letter to 
the late Archbifhop of Canterbury;— and 
two or three Notes : The reft of the Con- 
tents have been more than once fubmitted 
to the judgment of the Public. 

The Political Principles herein advanced 
may not be acceptable to all Parties. They 
were not originally written, nor are they 
now re-publifhed, with a view of pleafmg 
or of difpleafing any Party; but from a 
convi£tion, that they are wholly confonant 
to that Syftem of civil Government which 
it would be the Intereft of Free-Men every 
where to fubmit to; and intirely repugnant 
to that, which it is the Unhappinefs of 
Slaves in many countries to endure. 
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SERMON 

PREACHED AT * 

CAMBRIDGE, 

AT THE 
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BEFORE THE HONOURABLE 

Sir RICHARD ADAMS, Knt. 

MARCH 9, 1769. 



TO 



JOHN LUTHER, Esq; 

MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 



fOR THE 



COUNTY of ESSEX. 



sin, 

THE following Diicourfe was not 
intended for the prefs : But the 
favourable terms in which it has been 
ipoken of by the Magiftrate before 
whom it was preached, together with 
the exhortations of fevcral Members 
of this Univerfity, have induced me 
to make it public. You will excufe 
my addrefling it to you ; I knew not 

a 2 any. 
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DEDICATION. 

any perfon to whom I could do it 
with fb little apprehension of giving 
offence; for an intimate intercourfe, 
commenced at an early age, and con- 
tinued for fo many years, hath pro- 
duced in us, I believe, a Similarity 
of fentiment upon mod fubje&s civil 
and religious. 

lam, SIR, 
Your moft obliged, 
And obedient Servant*. 



RICHARD WATSON. 



Cambridge, 
March io, 1769. 
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I C0R. vi. 7. 

NOW THEREFORE THERE IS UTTERLY A 
. FAULT AMONG YOU, BECAUSE YB GO 
TO UW ONE WITH ANOTHER. 

IF ever there was a time, (which is much 
to be doubted,) when individuals were 
in that ftafe of nature, in which all inde- 
pendent focieties are at prefent, that is, 
when they acknowledged no common judge 
upon earth, to whofe arbitration they might 
*efer their difputes 5 then, force to fubdue, 
or fagacity to circumvent an adverfary, muft 
have been the chief deciders of right and 
wrong. — A law of nature and reafon in- 
deed there always was 3 but however full 
and fyftematic its appearance may be in 

a 3 this 



6 SERMON L 

this advanced age of the world, ev<Sn with 
fome men to the making Chrijtianity as old 
as the creation itfelf ; yet in the beginning of 
time, before the human intellect had been 
expanded by focial intercourfe, enlarged by 
the accumulated experience of paft ages, en- 
lightened by frequent revelations from the 
Deity* its precepts muft have been too in- 
definite, its promulgation too imperfeft, 
and its fan6lions far too weak, to counteraft 
the propenfities of felf-love, or reftrain the 
violence of paflion. 

Man, confidered under different cirCum- 
ftances, puts on very different appiearantes, 
and feems to juftify the different conclufions 
of fpeculative men concerning the debafe- 
ment or the dignity of his nature : it is not 
the conjecture of philofophy, but an in- 
du&ion deduced from frequent obfervation, 
that if left to himfelf he would fcarcely be 
rational, would be as deftitute of language 
as of knowledge, and would have no inti- 
mations of a Deity, no fufpicions concern- 
ing the morality of a&ions, no proper no- 
tion of death, or apprehenfion of futurity. 
But being defigned for immortality, and 
diftinguifhed from the other animals of the 

earth, 
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earth, not fo much by his different fhape or 
faculties, as by being endowed with abili- 
ties which feem capable of unlimited im- 
provement, whilft theirs, perhaps, arrive at 
bounds which they cannot pafs; he hath 
from the beginning of the world, and by 
the firft appointment of his Maker been 
thrown into a fecial ftate, made fubjeft to 
many dependencies, encompaffed by a va- 
riety of relations which might generate and 
augment his benevolence, and trained up 
by the difcipline of different civil inftitu- 
tions, as well as divine difpenfations, to the 
rendering his nature more and more perfect 
in every ae? f 

All civil inftitutions, whether derived 
from uriiverfal confent, (the only legitimate 
fource of civil power) or fpritiging from 
paternal authority, or arifing from fuperior 
wifdom, or fuperior ftrength, however va- 
rious they may have been in their original 
extent, or fubfequent modifications pro- 
ceeding from the difference of climate, or 
the influence of moral caufes; thefe have 
alFconfpired to remedy the inconveniencies 
attending a ftate of nature, not by taking 
away, but confining within due bounds the 

a 4 exertion 
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8 SERMON I. 

-exertion of natural right, and removing th£ 
ignorance of a defblate unconnected life. 
Chriftianity has in its turn fupplied the de- 
ficiencies of civil inftitutions ; not in any 
wife fuperfeding or contradicting their gene- 
ral principles, but frequently amending their 
injunctions, and limiting their permiffions; 
and though it hath been infinitely various 
in different times and places, according to 
the intelle6):ual capacities and moral accom- 
plifhments of thofe who have received it, 
.yet by inftilling into the minds of indivi- 
duals its genuine fpirit of benevolence, it 
Xeems to have been univerfally irtftrumental 
in improving the principles of .government, 
in rendering the fcience of war lefs fangui- 
jiary and favage, and infpiring political bo- 
dies, as well as private perfons, with a more 
uniform attention to veracity, equity, cle- 
mency, and all the milder virtues of hu- 
manity. 

. It hath been objeCted fcornfully enough, 
and moft injurioufly, that the religion of 
Chrift is a very impracticable aBiJ. difho- 
nourable fyftem ; that it commands fuch a 
total contempt of riches and the good things 
of this world, inculcates fuch humiliating 

prin- 
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principles, enjoins us in our pra&ice fo 
much charity and heavenly-mindednefs, 
fuch a tame reconciliation, and forbearance, 
and fubmiffion to private injuries, as to be 
utterly fubverfive of thehonour and happi- 
nefs of individuals, repugnant to felf-love, 
the firft principle of human nature, add 
wholly inconfiftent with the very exiftence 
of civil fociety. But this is a very ignorant* 
or a very invidious objection, proceeding 
from partial confideration, and a very i}n r 
intelligent application of fome fhort and 
detached precepts, or from a wilful mifin- 
terpretation of the whole defign of the 
Chriftian inftitution : which concerns itfelf 
indeed very little with the powers and. modes 
of government in this world, yet doth not 
faftidioufly reprobate thofe which are efta- 
blifhed, nor arrogate to itfelf the honour of 
inventing a perfect plan of policy and legis- 
lation ; well knowing that if every private 
man, to whofe moral amendment and Spi- 
ritual improvement it principally dire&s its 
attention, would with a vigorous zeal and 
a conftant fedulity live up to the full extent 
of its injunflions, there would be no need 
of either national defence, or civil jurisdic- 
tion. To what purpofe the fences of pro- 
perty, 
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pcrty, when there would be an unbounded 
liberality and a common ufe ? the minifters 
of juftice, when there would be no iniquity ? 
the fan&ions of law, when there could be 
no tranfgreflion ? the refources for general 
defence, when there could be no apprehen- 
fion of an enemy; when there would be 
but one family on the whole earth; one 
common expe£tation and a common in- 
tereft ; one foul a&uating one body, where 
all the members being firmly compared in 
love, by a kindred fympathy would fuffer or 
rejoice together? — But an obedience com- 
pleat and univerfal to its laws is more to be 
wifhed, than expe&ed ; for though a general 
view of the ftate of mankind at this time, 
when the colonies and commerce of Chrifl- 
tian nations have eneompafled the whole 
earth, when Babylon the great feems fall- 
ing, and all the ftates of Europe manifeft 
plain tokens of an internal decay, compared 
with the prophetical writings of Daniel and 
St. John concerning the latter times, and 
illuflxated by the ftanding miracle of the 
Jewijh difperfion, and the great apoftacy 
and corruption of the Chriftian Church; 
might probably to a cool and comprehen- 
five mind exhibit the Arm of the Lord 

naked 
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naked in the caufe of Chriftianity ; yet doth 
not its full eftablifhment feem near at hand. 
The greateft nations of the earth have 
fcarcely heard of the gofpel of Chrift, nor 
hath it been any where received but as either 
polluted with pagan fuperftitions, or de- 
bafed by the beggarly elements of Judaical 
ceremonies: its purity and fimplicity hath 
been every where depreciated ; it hath been 
made a ladder of ambition by Churchmen ; 
an engine of government by Statefmen ; and 
though by its reciprocal a&ion it hath 
ftrengthened the bonds of fociety, yet hath 
its fpirit been depreffed and weighed down 
by the earthly principles of every civil infti- 
tution; all of which, when it {hall exert its 
full a&ivity, it will break to pieces with a rod 
of iron: the Jlone which was cut out without 
bands, (hall in the feafon which is known to 
the Antient of days, and to none befides* 
fmite thoroughly bath the iron and the clay, 
reduce as fmali as the chaff of the fummer 
floor every ftately image of political power, 
become a great mountain, and Jill the whole 
earth. Till that time cometh, Chriftianity 
neither takes away from focieties, nor indi- 
viduals, their natural right of felf-defence ; 
the one may engage in a juft war for the 

. fafety 
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fafety of the whole community, the other 
may in many cafes appeal to the magtftratc 
for a redrefs of the injuries he receives. 

The laws of fociety, even the beft that 
the moft deliberate wifdom can promulgate, 
are but inadequate meafures of moral redi- 
tude, incompetent judges of fpiritual excel- 
lence, impotent advocates in the fupport of 
virtuous, or the difcouragement of vicious 
habits. Their influence extends no farther 
than to the ordering of the outward de- 
meanor, to the cenfuring of the overt aft, 
the fupporting the publick peace ; they can 
put a bar upon the door of our lips, fetter. 
our hands, and (hackle our feet ; but they 
cannot purify the polluted recefies of a de* 
ceitful heart ; they cannot probe the fcfter- 
ings of envy ; they cannot ftifle the work- 
ings of pride, take down the towerings of 
ambition, nor dilate a contracted foul ; they 
cannot pour o'er the heart that dew of gen~ 
tlenefs and love, of meeknefs and benignity, 
of quietnefs and mutual forbearance, which 
muft be our paflports to heaven, and will 
accompany us through all fucceeding fcenes 
of our exiftence ; nor can they ftop in its 
career the intemperate extravagance of any 

inor- 
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inordinate defire. They can provide well 
enough for the protection of our perfons> 
and are ftflkteotly expert in throwing a 
trench found our properties ; but this being 
efib&ed, their whole aim is accomplifhed 5 
they are quite unable to define the precife 
bounds where it would become, not a citi- 
zen merely but a Chriftian^ not a juft but 
a good man to aficrt his right againft an 
obftinate invader, or to repel the infult of a 
perfonal oppreffor. 

Human laws permit us to (land on our 
defence in all cafes, and afford a rigorous 
• rcdrefs* a kind of retaliation, for the mi- 
nuted injury offered our perfons, or depre- 
dation committed upon our properties ; but 
Chriftianity is of another fpirit. Damages 
for trefpaffes, infamy for defamation, blood 
for blood is the voice of Law— -but what 
faith the gofpel of Chrift ? It forbids indeed 
offences, in a language as rigid and com*- 
prehenfive as can be; tboujhab not kill, thy 
/bait not fteal\ but it fays too* ye (hall not 
refift the injurious man ; wbofoever attack* 
your perfon, and (hall finite you on your 
right cheek, you (hall not in the firft guft 
of paflion commence an a&ion of affaulj: 

againft 
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againft him, but rather turn to him the 
other alfo; whofoever would prey upon 
your property, and take away your coat, 
you fhall not inftantly profecute him as a 
robber, but let him have your cloak alfo. 
Indeed thefe and other expreffions of the 
like nature, fuch as plucking out a right 
eye, and cutting off a right hand, ought 
not to be taken in a ftrift literal fenfe ; they 
are fhort, inftru&ive, fublime, and figura- 
tive, according to the genius of the eaftern 
languages, and cannot, without the groffeft 
and moil perverfe mifinterpretation in the 
world, be fuppofed to recommend fuch a 
conduft, as muft be deftru&ive of the peace 
and good government of fociety, by per* 
mitting murders, robbery, and oppreflion 
to efcape unnoticed and unpuniftied. 

But though this manifeftly cannot be 
their meaning, yet undoubtedly they cir- 
cumfcribe the liberty of redrefling wrongs 
allowed us by the common laws of fociety, 
and greatly diminifh the occafions of ap- 
pealing to the civil magi ft rate. 

All pfofecutions for petty trefpafles 
againft nice punctilios of imaginary ho- 
nour; 
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nbiir; for trifling violences offered to our 
perfons, liberties, and properties, which arc 
clearly commenced, not for the fake of re- 
drafting wrongs of great detriment and fore 
grievance, or adjufting intricate claims of 
confequence ; but to feed the malignity of 
our difpofitions, by gratifying our pride and 
luff of revenge ; thefe are totally repugnant 
to the whole tenor and true fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity. In fuch cafes, the opinion of the 
world, which hath fo much undue weight 
with every body, may be in our favour, the 
law of the land may chance to be for us ; 
but the gofpel of Jefus Chrift, \f we think 
at all about it, (and no doubt, it concerns 
us to think much) will certainly be againft 
us : By it, we are commanded not to pro- 
fecute our right to the utmoft farthing, are 
inftrudted to appeafe our brother by a pri- 
vate expoftulation, or the mediation of 
friends, rather than exafperate him by a 
rigid retaliation j we are exhorted, by a£ts 
of kindnefs, courtefy, and affability, to heap 
coals of fire on bis bead; which may foften 
and melt down his hard and unrelenting 
temper. Thus may we mod probably pro- 
duce in htm, raoft. affuredly cultivate in our- 
fehes> that meeknefs, benevolence, and com-* 
• placency 
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placency of difpofition, which is the fulfill- 
ing of the Chriftian law, the greateft^ excel- 
lency of moral perfe&ion to which the weak- 
nefs of human nature can attain, and to the 
production of which every difpenfation of 
the Deity feems to have been accommo- 
dated. 

In lefs than 1700 years from their crea- 
tion, the whole human race had become 
corrupt and violent, and were deftroyed $ 
fince then, the family of Noah hath over- 
fpread the globe, and been divided by the 
natural boundaries of kingdoms, diverfities 
<rf languages, and (hortnefs of life (which 
Cannot encourage any great fchemes x>f uni- 
verfal dominion) into a number of fmaller 
ftates, fome of which have been favoured 
more than others with the divine interpo- 
lition, and inftru&ion from above 5 but all 
of them have fprung up and been over- 
thrown according to the prevalence or de- 
cay of moral virtue in them, according as 
in the hands of Providence they were in- 
ftrumental in forwarding or oppofing his 
general purpofe, the improvement and ex- 
altation of human nature. 

The 
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Ttr e hlftoriet indeed of particular agp$ f 
or particular nations, feern, itfce the feparate 
members of a complex defign, inelegant in 
their conftrudlion, and of uncertain appli- 
cation ; they, are to be adapted to their re* 
fpe&ive detonations, and corifidered as con* 
ftituent pamof a whole, contrived for the 
prpdu£tioApf the *grca.t^ifum; total of haj>* 
piriete to the f^eciesy taken coUc&ively, be± 
fore their harmony or utility will appear. 
In this view, (though it cannot be cxpe&ed 
that creatures of ycfterday;fhould penetrate 
far into the counfels of Eternity) (hall we 
be able to trace the outlines of a great and 
benfivolefcf plan for the melioxation of man- 
kind, which; l^lv been- carrying on from 
the creation df th6 world unto this very 
day y and we may in fome degree compre*- 
hend, why the light of the gofpel did not 
fhine fdoner, nor more; unjverfelly ; why it* 
fplendor hath for fo' many ages been fo 
much obfcJwraU why it hath yet been fo 
little efficacious ih warming the hearts of 
individuals . to the pra&ifing of tru& Chris- 
tian Char&y, to the attaining the meafure of 
tbeflmur* oftkfohtfsofGbrijt. 

* # • « • 
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. Hor^kviJK; as Ail appeal to thfe laws of 
tiur coUrrtiyniidy iw^iecd&l^y 'till the myf* 
tor/ of iniquity lb done away* Y*ll the foU 
n&s t>£ time doth cdme, ,m fthidiwe (Hail 
edi be dnc iA Chrift, and m^mbef s one of 
another $ as this may trfteft becdme iiaa± 
voidable in fixing ihe baurtds of proptrt^y 
e<fcertamiii^ a dobiotte tkle 5 6f for- the £ub+ 
lie good reprefling the iufdentce of pttblie 
office 3; I araft % entreat your patietite for fc 
ta6ment, itfhiift 1 point om t he tnanaery in 
which it fhould be conduatd fry the patties 
concerned in it. 

t 

• It would ill become the afcillriei of thfc 
<peaker to ufe the liberty/ w^itfh this <place 
might feem to allow him, of giving adviefc 
to thofe upon whofe judgments the nearefr 
fend deareft concerns of humanity, the iffues 
<$f life arid death, depend : We all know, 
that fuch advice is by no means wanted t 
<ahd if ever it ftiould be wanted* we know 
*vho hath^aid,' ye (hall do ne* unrighteous 
tiefs in 'Judgment, thou Pelt ^ftrf riflxB tkk 
pet-fin ef'lbefofts even compalfconi the fttoft 
lovely attribute of humanity, the lareft cha* 
ra&eriftic, the never failing attendant of a 
-•• 1 *' - good 



gtfbd rhswtii and to which by nature that* 
mayeft be amioft pronie* Ihall .rtot fway thee | 
iktijbdt nathbiMt the fxrfm vfthe mghty^ 
fear cif high dignities' fhaH not intimidate 
thee, but iri rightzuifafi jhalt ibw judge thy 
mghfaur. ; Nor Will he pntfume to indraft 
men of fntfch bettdr iinderfiandings in tht 
rtature ind end of their profisffioci ; by en- 
quirmg, how far it is allowable to xrit colour* 
itigs in pkddimgs to .conceal ibe deformity of d 
bad c&nfe^ or whether the *iitorji ni&y, contrary 
to cwmi&fon^ hi defended Upon Gbrijtian prirn^ 
a f>ks: Tbdfe qu eft ions, though they tare faid 
to hive been of importance enough to deter 
*rtore ihm one ornament of the profdiion 
from the pra&fce of the bar, I will ntxt at 
.ppefent take upon me to decide 5 but con- 
tent fffyfelf with endeavouring to point ouf 
the duties of fuch perfons, as are tailed 
upon to give their evidence to faft ; and alfo 
of fech> as are become the more immediate 
parties of the fuih With refpeft to the firft, 
I cannot help mentioning a pra&ice, which 
we have neafon to apprehend is too common 
among tfoe middling rank of our people,? 
-there have feeen fenawn perfons profligate 
-enough to play with oaths, and weak 
«nough to rely upon feme low tricks of 

b 2 evading* 
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evading, as they fondly imagined, the whole 
force of them. Alas ! fuch cunning per-* 
fons furely are deceived to their ruin ; the 
obligation to veracity doth not depend upon 
the corporal circumftances, nor is God a 
Man that we can impofc upon him; his 
knowledge is too extenfive ever to be de* 
1 uded, his power too great to be withftood, 
his majefty and bis juftice too tranfcendent 
to be trifled with, or mocked with impu- 
nity. Bat fuppofing, that you are not un- 
wife enough to attempt this, I am appre*- 
henfive that the defire of being thought 
good witneffes, as they are calkd, the feat 
of being confounded in the court by crofe 
examinations, together with fome private 
grudge, or partial, affe&ion of your own* 
and perhaps fometimes the iniquitous tutor- 
ing and inftru&ing of others, may induce 
you to go beyond or flop fhort of your real 
knowledge ; to extenuate or exaggerate cir- 
eumftanees, upon the flighted of which 
perhaps the whole verdift may turn. But 
.remember, I befeech you, how folemn an 
appeal to God an oath implies : by it you 
renounce for ever the hopes of his mercy f 
and imprecate upon your own heads the 
full extent of his vengeance and difpleafure, 

if 
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if you are guilty of the teaft deliberate 
falihood, if you add to, or diminiih from 
the real truth* . , . . 



10 •:. 



With refpeft to thofe who are more 
eflentially afie&ed by the iffue of the {bit, 
each would do w?U, if he means to be in-: 
Decent, to preferve a friendly and. charitable 
difpofition towards his adverfary^j to check 
at once all fecret fuggeftions of pride, re- 
prefs the eruptions of malice, dishearten the 
counfels of felfifhnef?, revenge, and all thofe 
dreadful perturbations of mind, which, un- 
der the (hew of providing for our intereft 
or our honour, will unavoidably infinuate 
themfefots during the progrefs of the dif-t 
pute ; which conftitutp our cbief unhappi- 
nets in this world, and in the importunity 
of which our fharpeft mifery will probably 
confift in Another, 






N6THiNd now remains, but that in ge4 
neral, with the great Apoftle, we exhort all 
men tp cbjtainfrcm all wrath, and anger, *nd 
malice, and evil jpeaking, to Ihew a cheerful 
and dutiful obedience to thofe, who are fet 
over us for the punifhment of evil doers, 
and for the praife of them that do well 

b 3 And 
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And this exftortatiiai couH fcarceiy, at any 
period of our hiftory, have beta rporcfta-*. 
ionable, than it is at prefeni ; whfen ; the 
licentious fpirit of faftion hath been let 
loofe, and groundkffe firipidprife* i joaloufies, 
diftiUifb, and xfifcotftents . jnfuftd into : t£e 
balk of the* people jl wh$&, instead of lights 
phfing the; burden, flagitious men: are bent 
upon dogging the whdels/of 6iovernmenty 
by cavilling at harmlefs expcef56na^ mifcon* 
ftruing innocent defigns^ and opposing thq 
nioft falufcary meafurc&j which Atopy citizei* 
affit£ls the aufchoiity of a feaiktjor > qvbry rac* 
chanic becomes anew mealier of cm jcani> 
ftitution* aft impertiaeilit intruder idto mat* 
terg appdrtaining tp the -rfifcuHioa. of . thb 
moft foletorh drcnmfpe6fiYewif&mj whpq 
a turbuf^ncy of temper; an miiruly ftife 
Quietude and diflatisfaftion, a riotous con* 
tempt for decency, order, arid all rkinds o£ 
fubordination, have been ftudiopfly excited 
aftd fomented in every part oft the Jfemd^ ' 

^ Far belt from my prefect deftgn, a&k 
is from my general inclination* to bacnkate 
into the nwrabers of this feminary; the ex- 
pediency df &ftoical fupinpnefr, a faftidioos 
Mlefihefs and mohkiih inattention tb the 

meafures 
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meafurei ^ tha^ Gavermment oihdcf which 
we Yivcy tar, ft&m a forcod: wwl unnatural; 
interpretation of fomeiew detatfbed te&t^&fr 
fcripture, to- infinuatc iiito the minds of thv 
rifing -generation the pesceffity of a ilavifi* 
non-refiftance tg fuch is^'are; inciined to be- 
come arbitrary ahd ©ppreffivg, - -* r •>. ": 

If ever a timeflioklld come, whea the 
fenfe of our laws (hall bewrefted^ or theio 
authority ft retched' to the accomplifhing the 
rain of even r one obnoxious individual; 
ttheft- putt magistrates fhall be warped by 
perfoctal »ifla«afity> Ibiaffed by undue influ- 
^fue, ir^el^ by party 'p^j^idice, inftigate# 
fey: the m<pAtiX€&ty\ »f pflfficfo, to the pur«? 
iflfed deriyirtg ? br fufpeading, but for an 
iour, . the liberty and ^rote&jon of law 5 to 
thfc wiJfai impeding or perverting, but in a 
fingle inftahce, the^ ftttted (yonfHtutional 
courfe of juftke and judgment $ then will 
it bteome -every hor^eft maji to rif£ up 
agaiftft fiich iniquity, m every way which a 
prudent, f&tfrful and fincere reg^d for th$ 
honour, the legal rigfets atnd eftahlifhed 
prerogative of the Crown, for the pe$o& ^nd 
good order pf the community can ftfggefto 
for even in the worft of tirhes there vfofyl^ 
fee need of great temper, impartiality, and 

94 circum- 
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circumfpeftion, Jo£a.ihxingriridi^ofition to 
believe the worft, of a long apd habltu^ 
pictgr towards otir country, of *»uch back* 
wardnefs and difinclination to commence i 
diffention* left the beginning of ftrifepJbould 
be, as a fmall fpark kindling" a fire to con- 
fume the goodly edifice of civiVand religious 
liberty, which hath been cemented with the 
blood of our £irefithe PS,, or a$- the ^letting 
jout the wafers of 'di&ord to: deLugfc with; 
mercilefs and undiftinguiftied ruin this fair, 
^oit of our inheritance. The moft vigilant, 
however, araongft. us hath not at |>rt}fenfc 
any thing to alinm* his :fq(picioii*?*poa tki* 
fcore ; far jxwwre danger - is thwtfe a$ feeing, 
the authority <o£ auij laws oyciborn by io* 
ward rancour, and outward tumult,. and. the 
vigour of our political conftitutioiuoBpausd 
by the diffolute Juxurianey of an lotaeKgwwn 
metropolis, (which, at: the $rft ftorm /will 
be found as an ear of corn too hpavy for its 
ftem) than injured by the encroachment of 
the executive,/ of the yvhble or any branch 
of the legiflative powcx — a poiyef , wbkb 
though not arbitrary hut JukctAry ', an4 as fucb 
may be forfeited, when the end for whisb it. 'was 
tfiabhfhed by the community is neglefted or op~ 
pofed; yet is it far too high to be fubjeft. to 
the controul of giddy individuals, feditious 
*; . - . corpo*. 
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corporations, or difobedient colonies*; 
Kingdoms have been fubverted, and govern- 
ments tfiflblved, by the people's wantonnefs 
as well as by the ruler's inielence; and no 
candid man cart be at a lo& to determine,' 
from which foufc'e our preftnt domeftic and 
external di ft urban ces proceed-- — But leav- 

*;A little before the tune when this Sermon w« pteacacj 
the Colonies had begun to refill the Mother- Country ; and ( 
weH remoinber, that-r, even then, when the Jmiricaa $>»</- 
Hen wu fearcelj- underrlood by anyperfon", thought the re- 
finance of -the Colonies To reafomble, that I hefitated in call* 
ing [hem — difebeditnt. I foon after examined the queftioa 
to' the bottom, and: faiv, "as' clearly as I ever Yaw a prupofi-' 
llouc Representation, reaf 
ion. But aa in private. 
— ^wftjift'- nimfn injuria — 
y flaw niay .willingly ttdi 
oyerument of that iute j 
en ceafes to be tyranny, 
(•incomplete. That the 
American queflion-was :uodefftoorl by.few at the bagjiiefeg 
of ihe.troubles, appears from a remark made by the author 
of Ac tfarinjian 'frtftiiJir, {aoofck replete with found antt 
peripicvpui ^afbnfag) — that there wen only about twelve 
members-in the, whole Britifh, legillature who were of opi* 
rjioo What the rjritifli Parliament had no right to lay taxes 
on the Americans, by reaibn of 'their, not having reprefenta- 
tivM.io. it.cholcn by. themselves, to cemfent to the hnpoflw 
tiori of (Htm, or rather, according, to jhe' language of Par r 
liBmentTtO'Corrcar'in the granting' them.'* Three diflin- 
geifhed tharaflers are particularised at avowing ttiis opinion 
at that time, — Mr. Pitt — Lord Camden- — Mr. Serjeanj 
Hewet, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Canad." free- 
holder, vol. I. p. 169. 

... ._ m S 
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ing tbefc bad inen tQ the perd$oa, .which, 
in a well ordered ftate' muft ever at the teft 
he the lot of twhaJept.fpirijte and peftJUent 
jn$endjarie$ ; I^k ys^.a? minifters of the 
gqfpel . of peace, , ,c<a-f pergtQ . in our proper 
;ations with ,Qur fupprior*, in . promoting 
harnppy and. good ord$r in feciery, :ia pre* 
ferving a due refpect to the authority, and 
improper confidence in the abilities aWd in- 
tegrity q£^ who are jfefc pv^r »*; A* 
member^ of this particular community, in 
recommending, to the yQuthcQmpiitted ItQ 
our care* a : firm but fober attachment to 
liberty as- circmrtferibed and defined by the 

tewsbf tbVir Country* as fijhfcryicftt to &a 
fupport of the eonftitution t Being fee$re of 

^ront the Religion of. their country, who 
d«ftttfb fedffibufly the public peace, ; ^nd Jay 

^j9V»nd»tipR j: f9f. wol bmuxtg »p ...flf the 
cxinftitutiah^ ape fas our befr Fhilofophe* 

jiajh laid itf* are) fixiftlf a^w^a|?lfi fof 
all thofe mifchiefs of blood, rapine, and de# 
feiartion, which attend the cprivulfldns of a 

ftftt? i'gmlty..4pf the'&ghcft ciia&i man w 
capable of, an** to be efteemed and created a$ 

the common pefts and enemief of plafjikind, " 

• Mr. Locke. *...-* > - - 
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SERMON II. 



GAL. vi. 10. 

AS WE HAVE THEREFORE OPPORTUNITY 
LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL. 

TO a mind, penetrated with a reveren- 
tial love for that incomprehenfible 
Being, who, at the time fore-determined 
in his unfearchable judgments, called forth 
this Univerfe into existence, and faid to the 
Heavens and the Earth —BE — and they 
were ; no fubjeft can afford a more fublimc 
fatisfa&ion, than the contemplation of that 
part of the infinite defign, which he hath 
fubmitted to our view. 

Inconsiderable, indeed, and nothing 
as it were is this globe which we inhabit, 

when 
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when co m plied wit h t he va fl wfo/g wfnctt 
he hath formed ; yet even here we can tracef 
the footfteps of him whom no man hath feenj 
nor can fee* $ even here, by the things thai 
are.ttoide y bi&ierrteltpotipfi^ an^pod^Sad f 9 fo 
much of his invifible Being may be known,* 
is to convince us that his Majefty is only 
equalled bf hi« mercy j <asto leave us with- 
out excufe, if we employ not the talent en- 
f rufted to our management, in co-operating 
with him to ,t<be gipduftips of happinefsy 
in being merciful even as be is titer ciful%. 

Th©** wfi6 khow » ittoft -of the 4fruc"ture 
of the material Univerfe, know that it can-* 
■rttft tiave e*ifte<l>frdnVe^riilty i if had Go* 
for its 'flBtfhoi^JNtt^Wiis iterance, or. the 
Agency 6^ ifce&hd Cffiifes, but ah ettiatttftbrt 
4&f the iWibdun<^4 goodhds of the firft which 
ofijgfoaUy <kfe#tea $ -»Ad it is the feme priiv- 
tiple Which - (Bit rtthtifHies ' «> fuppart kt 
*Attoce, ; ¥he-4fift«me(rable tribete <of Beiags 
Which tffceftd, hyiitfettfible degrees, fro*8 
*rfK>rganiked tndtter to oiiffelves. The 
earth, the waters whkh ferrottnd it* and 
the air which envelopes it, teem? with an 
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infinity of kinds of animals 5 to each o£ 
which are accommodated objedls of ih^ppia 
nefs congruous to its capacity of receiving 
it ; and all of which are conne&ed togethof 
in fuch a wonderful chain of mutual depend 
dency, that whilft*each diftindl fpecrcsftpa^ 
rately exalts in its exiftence, purfues with 
«n undevkfting fteadinefs : the bent of its 
particular nature, fecnts to be concerned 
for nothing but its own conformation; it 
contributes to the very Being of every other* 
and by a benevolent mechanifm in nature, 
which we can never fufiieiently admire, nor 
fully comprehend, but which it is our duty, 
as far as we are able, to imitate^ in pro* 
tnoting its own promotes the general good. 

God hath permitted the beafts of the 
field to enjoy in a lefs degree, indeed, but 
in common with mankind, feveral of thofe 
faculties which are effential to the forma- 
tion of a reafonable Being* he hath, mare^ 
over, united many of them into ibcieties* 
and in fome few inft&rrces made them ca- 
pable of forming generaidefigns, of apply- 
ing the ftrehgth or fegacity of individuals 
for the lecur-ity or convenience of the com- 
raunity; and it will appear probable to 

curious 
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carious obfervcrs of the faculties of brutes,! 
that, in fome imall extent, they are fufcep- 
tible of a kind of intelie&ual pleafure or 
pain fpritiging . from ibeiai intercourfe ; yei 
^ the Godlike attribute of commiferating the 
rakfortunesf and aflifting in leffening the 
diftrefles of others, appertains not to them 
in atay fenfible degree*. For exclufive of 
that care of their young, by which the 
fpecics is continuedy we do* not obferve^ 
amongft the individuals of animals, any 
very decHive marks of a propensity to fy m* 
pathrze with others of the fame kind; if 
an individual is feized by ficknefs, di fabled 
by accident, .or wounded by d«figm he re- 
ceives no ailiftarite or confplation from hi* 
fellows, but is avoided with abhorrence by 
the whole herd. This may perhaps be at- 
tributed to fear fot them (elves, to an inabi* 
lity to afford fuccour to others, or to a want 

• This diflin&ion between the human fpeciea and other 
animals it noticed by Juvenal. 

■ Quit tnim bonus, ant fece dignus 

Arcana, qualem Cereris vult effe facerdos, 

Ulla aliena fibi credat mala ? Separat hoc no* 

A grege brutorum. ■ • ■ » 

Principio indulfit communis conditor illit 

Tantum animas y nobis animum quoque ; mutuus ut IU>» 

Affe&us petcre auxilium, et prspftare juberet. 

Sat. xv. L. 139. 

of 
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of apprehenfion that the cafe requires any ; 
bat it feems more probable that their nature 
is, in this particular, efpecially, greatly in-* 
ferior to our own; and this difference is 
confident with the different ends for which 
they and we were formed* Their exiftence, 
as far as our reafon can inform us, is ter- 
minated with the prefent fcene -, ours, what- 
ever reafon may conjecture concerning it, 
we areccrtain from Revelation is to be pro- 
longed beyond it $ the acquifition of bene- 
volent affe&ions in them would be ufelefs, 
in us it is to be looked upon as perfeftive 
of our nature, and conducive to our happi- 
nefs in every future period, however diftant 
of our exiftence : And for this end the laft 
declaration which God hath made to man* 
kind of his will, and which we are affured 
will, in due time, become the rule of life 
to the whole fpecies is altogether, as to its 
preceptive part, comprehended in the new 
commandment of loving one another*,— -that 
is, of exalting the fympathetic affections to 
the higheft pitch. 

Speculative men are divided in opi- 
nion, concerning the origin of this prin- 

* John xiii, 34* 

C ciple 
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ciple of benevolence in ourfelves ; fome de- 
riving it from the very ftate of our nature, 
fuppofing it to be as inftin&ively interwoven 
with our moral conftitution, as an appe- 
tency for pleafure, and an averfion from 
pain, unqueftionably are with our animal 
frame ; others efteeming it to be the work 
of habit rather than of nature, contending 
^hat it is nothing elfe than the cafual off- 
fpring of civil inftitution, and imperceptible 
affociation, that it is various in kind, and 
different in degree, according to accidental 
differences in the education of the human 
race. But of whatever fentiment ye may 
be in this point, a little examination will 
induce you to agree with me in thinking, 
that it is of itfelf but a circumfcribed and 
Unliable principle of aflion, requiring the 
aid of a pofitive precept of religion, to ren- 
der its operation permanent, and its influ- 
ence univerfaL 

« It might be expelled, perhaps, that 
amongft the different nations of the earth 
this principle, as well as the corporeal ma- 
chine, would feel the effeft of climate j. that 
a debilitated Afiatic would be more aliye tor 
every impulfe of companion, than the har- 
y ; dier 
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dier inhabitant of the frigid zone ; that in 
the feme climate, and amongft the fame 
people, the Sex in general, and all perfons 
refembling them in an exquifite and irri- 
table bodily conftru&ion, would be pofTefT- 
ed of a more commiferating difpofition of 
mind, than thofe whofe conftitutions were 
more athletic and robuft; this, probably, 
may be in part true j yet each one's obfer- 
vation would fuggeft to him fo many ex- 
ceptions, fpringing from fources fo hidden, 
or unnoticed, that it would be a difficult 
matter, at leaft within the limits of the pre- 
fent difquifition, to inveftigate the influence 
of either conftitution or climate, over our 
mental faculties in general, or over the 
principle of benevolence in particular. 

It will be an eafier, and, doubtlefs, .you 
will think it a more ufeful undertaking to 
fhew, that the benignity of our nature is 
chiefly owing to the fpirit of our religion 
working in us ; and that fuch great monu- 
ments of charity as that which hath occa- 
fioned this day's aflembly, and which fubfift 
fo numeroufly in our own, and in every 
other Chriftian country, are the genuine 
fruits of the faith we profefs. For if this 

c z can 
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can be made out, that Chriftianity has im- 
proved the mod amiable attribute of oar 
nature, and that which is principally cha- 
rafteriftic of our kind, to a degree of excel- 
lence higher than ever it arrived at either 
in a fiate of nature^ or of civil ficiety y we 
need not wifti for a better argument where- ; 
with to convince the gainfayer of its truth 
and utility. 

Examine then the quality and extent of 
benevolence in favage life; before human 
nature hath been rendered bale and degene- 
rate, as fome affefr to fpeak, in truth, be- 
fore it hath been exalted and matured by 
the inftitutions of -civil fociety, or the in- 
junctions of religion, and you will obferve. 
it to be a languid, confined, capricious prin- 
ciple. You will fee it, indeed, univerfally 
revering the rights of hofpitality, and fhel- 
tering a wretched traveller from the incle- 
mencies of weather, and the preffure of 
famine : But it befriends not the unfortu- 
nate captive in war, he becomes the vi6tim 
of the moft unrelenting revenge, is torturfed 
with the moft frantic barbarity. It will 
not be at the pains of fearing a fickly in- 
fant* but, with a more than Spartan cruelty, 

delivers 
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delivers it up to the butchery of a remorfer 
Ijefs parent. It affords no help to the hap- 
lefs orphan, but buries it alive, and unpL- 
tied, in the feme gravg with its mother. 
.It (toetches not forth a hand to fupport thp 
aged when their ftreijigth faileth, but aban- 
dons them In their weaknefs, leaves therji 
in their evil days miferably to perifh fqr 
want of fuftenance $ or, fo barbarous i? the 
.pity, fo cruel the tender mercies of uncivi- 
Jifed jnan, p 4 uts a ha(ly period to a life, 
whiefe can n$ longer be of fervice to the 
tribe> 

• 

If we tijrn from this fliockii)g view of 
rjide and pndifc&plined nature, and contem- 
plate it as -Riodified by the culture of civil 
Society j. w.e ftiajl.find it fomewhat foftened 
and meliorated, b.ut ftilj. falling far fhqrt, 
in this particular virtue of compaflion, of 
the, height it reaches under the influence of 
$he JReligion of Cfcrift. 

* ' • - ... ,1 

In the accounts which have been trans- 
mitted down to ois of antient nations, in 
their moft flour,iihing periods, we meet with 
no inftances of public receptacles for the 
needy fick, fupported by the voluntary con- 

c 3 tributions 
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tributions of private citizens. Hiftory, it is 
true, is chiefly employed in exploring the 
caufes which bring on revolutions in com- 
munities, in exhibiting bloody accounts of 
the martial achievements of different na- 
tions, in afcertaining the chara6ters of fuch 
individuals as either tyranny and ambition*; 
or an honeft regard for the liberties of man- 
kind and the interefts of fociety, have ren- 
dered illuftrious in their age and country. 
The virtues of private life, the civil confti- 
tutions and internal polities of ftates, are 
feldom thought important enough to be 
enlarged upon ; or they are paffed over as 
matters univerfally known : Yet had any 
charitable inftitutions, fimilar to our Hos- 
pitals, exifted in antient times, we cannot 
doubt but they would at leaft have been 
incidentally mentioned *. 

The legiflators of Greece and Rome knew 
the value of the life of a citizen, as well as 
thofe of France or England do. But the 

# Diodorus Siculus infbrjns us (Lib. i.) that the Egyp- 
tians hired phyficians at the public expence to attend gratis 
fuch as fell fick when engaged in war, or when travelling in 
the country : This, though a wife and humane inftitution, 
bears little refemblance to Hofpitals maintained by volun- 
tary fubfcription. 

Heathen 
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Heathen ftatefman did not fed in himfelf 
the fame principle to encourage, and h6 
found not in his people the fame difpofition 
to fupport charitable inftitutions, that the 
Chriftian doth. It is remarked by a Roman 
writer, that for above 500 years * from the 
foundation of their city, there was not fo 
much as one phyfician in all Rome. But 
this circumftance may be attributed as juftly 
to the ferocity of. the manners of the Ro- 
mans, as to the temperance of their lives, 
and it ought not to be confidered as a reafon 
for their want of public Infirmaries; fince 
in the later times of the Common wealth, 
when luxury had made difeafes common, 
they laboured under the fame deficiency ; 
and indeed there never could have been any 
time, when the accidents and maladies to 
which mankind are expofed would not have 
rendered fuch inftitutions ferviceable in 3 
large city. 

In what is called the Body of the Roman 
Law, we meet with ordinances for the regu* 

# Caffius Hemina &x antiquiffimis aa&or efl, primum e 
Medicis venifle Romam Peloponnefo Arcagatum Lyfanisft 
filium, L. ^Emilio, M. Livio CofT. anno urbis dxxxv, cique 
jusQuiritium datum, et tabemam in compito Acilioemptam 
ob id publice f Plin Hift. Nat. L. xxix. S. vi. 

c 4 lation 
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lation and prote&ion of Hofpitals for the 
lick, for the aged, for orphans, for widows, 
for travellers, for infants, and for almoft 
every kind of charity encouraged amongft 
ourfelves $ but it is not amongft the laws of 
the Roman Kings-, nor amongft thofe of the 
twelve Tables i nor amongft the Decrees of 
the Republican Senate; nor amongft the 
EdiBs of the Heathen, but amongft thofe of 
the Chrijlian Emperors that we meet with 
them. And though it was not till above 
300 years after Chrift, (and confidering the 
perfecuted ftate of the Church, it could not 
reafonably be expe&ed fooner) that the 
pious penitence of a Roman matron found- 
ed the firft Hofpital for the poor and fick 
at Rome * 5 and the munificence of a Cap- 
padocian ' Bifhop -f-, another of the fame 
kind at Cafarea; yet it appears from the 
hiftory of the very firft ages of the Church, 
that what St. Paul recommended to his Co-- 
rinthian converts % was pradtifed univer- 
fally, and a general collection of alms for 
the fupport of the fick, the indigent, the 

. * Fabiola — prima omnium Wo*ofA«o» inftituit, in quo 
rgrotantes colligeret de plateis et confumpta languoribu* 
atque inedia miferorum membra fovoret. 6. Hieron. Op, 
T. iv. p. 660. 
f Baiil. % 1 Cor. acvi. J. 

infirm, 
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infirm, and diftrefled of all denominations, 
made every where one of the parts of the 
.public worfhip of Chriftians *. And as 
foon as the Church was taken under the 
prote&ion of the civil power^ and wen were 

• Juftin. Mart. Apol. i a . p. 99. This primitive mode of 
providing for the poor, which is dill pra&ifed in Holland, 
and in fome other countries, with great fuccefs, appears to 
me to be the mod befitting a fociety of real Chriftians, that 
can poifibly be thought of. But it cannot be depended pn 
in a country, where places of public worfhip are in a man- 
ner deferred by the opulent; and where a large portion of 
the riches of every diftant province is fpent in a diffipated and 
luxurious Capital. There is annually paid for the mainte- 
nance of the poor in England and Wales about 2,000,000 £1 ; 
if each pauper cofts between fix rand feven pounds for his 
yearly maintenance, we may eitimate the whole number 
maintained by the poor rates (exclufive of Charity Schools 
and Almftioufesj at three hundred thoufand, or about a 
twenty-fifth part of the whole community, or one pauper to 
be maintained by five families. Chryfoftom> in his 66th Ho- 
mily on St. Matthew, (SavilleYEd.) tells the* people of An- 
tiocb, that if the very rich and the moderately rich wodH 
divide amongft themfelves thofe who wanted both food and 
raiment, there would not be above one poor perfon to be 
maintained by fifty, or even by:an hundred of them. If use 
underftand-him, -in this loofe calculation, as fpeaking of the 
Heads of rich and moderately rich families, the poor in An* 
tioch muft have been an inconsiderable part of all the inha- 
bitants of that city. — This kingdom now pays in poor ra«s 
above three times the fum it paid one hundred years ago; 
it may deferve to be inquired — whether the rental of -the 
land and houfes of the kingdom is not now three times as 
.great as it was then-— and whether the, prices of labour an4 
pf provifiohs have varied in the fame proportion, 

enabl$4 
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enabled to give way to the fpirit of Chris- 
tianity $ were convinced that their charity 
would not become either a fnare to them- 
felves, or a prey to the fpoiler, Hofpitals 
rofe up ih every Chriftian country. Though 
the hiftory of thofe times is dark, yet we 
may judge of the frequency and importance 
of Hofpitals from this circumftance, — 
that almoft every Ecclefiaftical Council, 
whether Provincial or General, which was 
convened in thofe ages, undertook to make 
conftitutions for their due adminiftration. 

Most, if not all the Hofpitals, which at 
prefent adorn the metropolis, and other 
parts of this kingdom, have been founded 
fince the Reformation of our Religion $ we 
muft not, however, from this fa£l infer, 
that our anceftors were deftitute of charity, 
or charge the fuppofed want of it to the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome ; for, 
excepting, perhaps, one fe£l of antient He- 
reticks, there never hath been a community 
of Chriftians in any part of the globe, or 
in any age of the world, in which (how 
great foever their errors in do&rine or their 
corruption in morals in other refpe&s may 
have been) this principle of almfgiving, of 

pro* 
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providing for the fick and needy, did not 
(hew itfelf in a confpicuous manner. And 
it is well known that it was carried to fo 
great an extent in our own country, as to 
require the interpofition of the civil power 
to reftrain it j to apply to the public good 
what the benevolence of individuals had 
appropriated to private ufe ; for though it 
had the beneficial confequence of fuperfed- 
ing the neceffity of laws for the maintenance 
of the poor 5 yet its abufe eat up with us at 
that time, as it does at prefent with fome 
of our neighbours, the vitals of the confti- 
tution, by affording a maintenance to idle 
and improper obje&s. 

It cannot be denied, that*opulent com- 
mercial countries are of all others the mod 
likely to abound in illuftrious works of 
munificence^ and fome may be ready to 
fufpeft, that we owe the exiftence of our 
own to the redundance of our riches, rather 
than to the influence of our religion. When 
wealth, inftead of being accumulated in the 
hands of a few nobles, is difperfed through 
-the bulk of a people, and every citizen feels 
himfelf enabled, without detriment to his 
affairs, to indulge himfelf in various kinds 

of 
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of expencej it is natural to fuppofe that 
oftentation, companion fp ringing from a 
remembrance of former neceflities, or an 
apprehenfion of future misfortunes in trade, 
a refpeft to private convenience in the dif- 
pofal of fick domeftics, or difabled ma,nu- 
faclurers ; fome principle or other unconr 
iae6ted with, and independent of Religion, 
will induce numbers to part with fome por-» 
tion of their wealth for the fupport of 
others : Nay, it is well if there are not fpmp 
amongft us who are fimple enough to be- 
lieve, that they can ato^e for vicious fen- 
ju#lkie$ by charitable donations, or that a 
part of an unjuft gain «onfecrated to bene- 
volent ufes, will fanftify the poffeflion of 
the remainder; yet after , all the deduflions 
which pan be made in our own, or in other 
countries, -from thefe and fimilar confide- 
rations, ftill there will remain a large fund 
of genuine charity, not otherwife to be 
accounted for, than by putting it down to 
the credit of Christianity. There have been 
in paft ages, and there are in the prefent, 
Heathen nations as opulent and as luxu- 
w rious as our own; but never hath Pagan 
charity, either in antient or modern times, 
exhibited fuch fignal monuments of general 

phi* 
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philanthropy and companion, as fubfift in 
every country where Chriftianity is pro- 
feffed * 

Nor confidering the genius of their reli- 
gion is it to be wondered at that ChriJHans 
have a ftrongcr propenfity to benevolence 
than other men : Even the Jewijh Difpen-^ 
fation (though far from being fo deftitute 
of humanity as fome would reprefent it) 
breathed not fo fympathifing and benign a 
(pithy enforced not its precepts of compaf- 
fiori by fandtions fo cogent and perfuafive 
as the Chriftian doth. And as to the fyf- 
tems of Heathen moralifts, though they are 
eloquent in their commendation of virtue, 

• The Egyptians expended great fums in providing food 
and other accommodations for various fpecies of animals, 
which they held facred 3 and travellers alfo inform us that 
the Banians in" the Eaft ereft Hofpitals for hurt and fuper- 
annuated animals, into whofe bodies the fouls of their an- 
ceftors are fuppoled to have migrated — it may be granted, 
that fuperftition as well as religion may be a caufe of mens' 
liberality, but the obje&s of it will be as widely different as 
a brute and a man. From a careful perufal of the writings 
of the antients, we might perhaps difcover fome veftiges of 
feminaries fimilar to our Charity Schools ; and if the Hea- 
thens had that kind of merit in a much greater degree than 
there is any reafon to believe they had, ftill I apprehend the 
efficacy of the Chriftian Religion in rendering the -minds of 
men more benevolent, and in promoting public charities 
of every kind cannot be doubted. 

and 
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and precife in defining the ftri<5fc bounds of 
rigid juftice, yet are they utterly deficient 
in a very effential part of Chriftianity, — in 
impreffing upon mankind the performance 
of fueh aftions of mutual kindnefs and 
good will, as muft of neceffity be exempted 
from the animadverfion, and are thence 
fuperior to the controul of civil legiflation. 

r 

Deeds of voluntary beneficence, what- 
ever they may be to other men, are not to 
Chriftians duties of imperfect obligation 5 they 
are the peculiar badge of our profeffion, for 
by this will all men knoip that we are the dif- 
ciples ofChrijt> if we love one another* ; and, 
they are recommended to us in a manner 
which muft, one would think, operate with 
peculiar energy upon every fincere believer 4 , 
for inafmuch as we do them unto one of the 
leaft of thefe his brethren we do them unto 
Chrift himfelf, our Saviour and our Judge. 

It is a circumftance well worthy our 
conftant remembrance, that .we fhall be 
queftioned at the laft day, concerning the 
performance of fuch actions, as every Civil 
Inftitution fuffers us to omit with impunity, 

• John xiii. 35, 

and 
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and even without cenfiire: We may have 
been juft, chafte, temperate $ but if we have 
not vifited the fick, clothed the naked, fed 
the hungry, comforted the feeble minded ; 
if the widow and the orphan have had no 
caufe to blefs us $ if the poor man hath not 
found a friend, nor the oppreffed man a 
protestor in us -, in (hort, if as we have had 
opportunity we have not done that kind of 
good unto all, which no human law com- 
pels us to do to any, we fhall have no claim 
to the benefits of Chriftianity *. 

. The Apoftle in the text doth not fay, as 
we have opportunity let us enlarge our 
cftate, : or aggrandize our family, or extend 
our fame, or increafe our learning, or pur- 
fue our pleafures, but he fimply bids us do 
good ; and he tells us too, that every man 
will reap as he has fown, that God is not 
mocked* that he that foweth to the Jkjh jhall of 
the flejh reap corruption ~\: 

• Seneca has an obfervation fimilar to this — Quam an- 
gufta eft innocentia ad legem bonum efle? Quanto latius 
officiorum patet quam juris regula? Quam multa pietas, hu- 
manitas, liberal it as, juftitia, fides exigunt, quae omnia extra 
publicas tabulas funt. Sen. De Ira, Lib. II, c. 27. 

f Gal. vi. 7. 
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The occafions of doing good need not 
be particularly fpecified to you, they are as 
numerous as the diftreffes of mankind : Yet 
none can be liable to fewer exceptions thaa 
that which I am now recommending to 
your humanity. — If ye (hake off the fuper- 
fluity of your fortune to daily beggars ; ye 
cannot be certain whether ye are not en- 
couraging idlenefs, and choaking up one of 
the moft fertile fources of public wealth 
and ftrength— the Induftry of the poor. — 
If ye relieve common vagrants * ye cannot 
be certain whether ye are not fupporting 
the diflblute and the abandoned, thofe who 
have fled from the hands of juftice in the 
countries where they were born, and who 
are waiting but for fair opportunities of 
committing frefh offences againft the public 
weal, in the countries where they are.— 
If ye contribute towards the maintenance 
of Charity Schools (though I am far from 
wiftiing to throw a rub in the way of your 
liberality to fuch Inftitutions) ye will 
meet with many, who will tell you, that 
your munificence is mifplaced, inafmuch 
as it tends fo generate flothful habits in 
thofe who from their infancy fhould be 
inured to labour, and that by enlarging the 

under- 
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itriderflianding of him whom penury will 
fix to the loom, bury in the tfiin*, or ocr 
zcqpy in the labour of the ox all his day's; 
ye only cacreafe the hardfhip of his lot, by 
rendering him difcontented with his fitua- 
tion in fockty. But no <?ne can fo much 
as devife a ceafpnable olpje&ion againft aft 
Hofpittd fiach as: yours $ it is neither fo 
large nor fo crowded with patients a9 to 
retail : within itfetf, or propagate around 
the country the feeds, *>f putrid difordere, 
nor from the fkill and humanity of thofe 
who Caperinte^ and givaemit, can the fick 
run any rifk J9f hecotokig ekher viftims to 
ncgleft, jor^ xiflaich-is full as Ijad, to the ralh 
empijci^m^of ign^ra^ kvthfe 

aitdfcteatihg. ^edkh^eits not patefeable, 
no dnej will take mdreroficthan is mctft&vy, 
theos) rjrfilt fiie :no i f editing an & carabfing at 
your cRpfeobep 'an Ho^al is quite df^rent 
from adio\afe of aHirthy none will go in thi- 
<ther ^hoxan hcbpftimtiewill ftay longer 
in it irihanthdr infirm itks oblige them; 
niDticlwUl&d partaken? of ^yowr benevolence 
except <\hb& who wAiibkr-^ : '" 

But :foitie, of you^wili >fctf ready to fay, 

tktaii ywi fORtribute largely to {he mainte- 

\"' D ' nance 
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napce of the poof of your owp parifh j that 
yon have nothing to fpare for thofe you 
know nothing of *:that your rates run high, 
aijcl that the law ii rigorous in its exactions 
--r it is well there- are laws to compel you 
to what your disposition; it feems would not 
prompt you, nor 'your feligioa incite you ; 
but remembeiv that, what you do ibhis way 
ia done grudgirigjy 2nd of neceffity ; it is 
given to the law,; mot lent to the Lord^ and 
the iLord will npt^repiy you.. .: : ; f 






Bur you har& ar large family to fiapport, 
and Af yw* prtwide not for your own honfe- 
hotf^the fc»0t3jr4[;itfcl£.will' efteein you 
w^rfe than ;an A m&dfii: Do as^ theribripture 
direfts- you, keep your poor relation s, from 
becoming : burthcnlome to benetolent Chrif- 
tianftf-but think potato turn iheApoftle's 
precept, which; jteafc^My extended no fur- 
ther* into a.ctoakifpfr your cavetoufnefsj 
think not thi^ tte:fQopttire orders you to 
accumulate g«at :rfottunes for all your 
children: and Ire allured that a little be* 
flowed in charity, will be a furer fupport to 
them, after you are gone, than all that you 
can bequeath them V for you will have pro- 
vided for them as well as for yourfelves, 

v bags 
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bags which wax not old 5 you will have 
made the Lord of Heaven and Earth their 
debtor, and he will unquefHonably (hew 
mercy unto them for your fake. 

But you muft needs enjoy the comfort9 
of your condition, and fupport your ftation 
in life with proper dignity; it cannot be 
expedted that for the fake of a few fick 
wretches in an Hofpital, you fhould either 
ftint yourfelf in your pleasures, or diminifh 
the number of your fervants, or the fplen- 
dour of your retinue, or the elegance of 
your entertainments -, that you fhould either 
live le(s voluptuoufly , or (hew, in . any re- 
fpe&, a lefe (welling port than your rank 
and fortune will allow. Miftaken men I 
(trait is the gate which leads to eternal life ; 
it was not big enough to admit the rich 
man in the parable ; his attendants were like 
yours numerous, his apparel gorgeous, his 
daily fare fumptuous, his pleafures various,, 
— take care that it be wide enough to re- 
ceive you. Nq train of fervants, no flat- 
terers of our vanity, no companions of our 
mirth, no instruments of our pleafures, no 
gold or diver, no land or houfes, no rank 
or pedigree, no dignity of office, no pride 

d 2 of 
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of learning, can dcfccnd with lis into the 
chambers of darknefe whither we are going. 
Before we can enter into the itarrow path 
which leads to another world, we muft be- 
come as naked as when we came into this ; 
we muft be difrobed of all our greatnefs, 
defpoiled of all our property* of all our 
enjoyments, it will not admit any thing of 
what we now call ours> but our Good Works* 
Thefe indeed, narr6w as it is, (and would 
to God it may not be found narrower than 
we believe it to be) it cannot exclude; they 
Will attend us to the tribunal of G6d \ and 
when we are abandoned by all our con- 
nexions, difowned by our acquaintance, for* 
faken of our frfedds, given up by oar rda- 
Ikms ; when even, the wife of tror bofom 
and the children trf our ftf cngth will not 
tlare to ihterpofe in our behalf^ whm wc 
ihall ftand abafhed, defalate, naked, felfv 
condemned, trembling fpe£iactes to Angels 
and Archangels and all the Hoft of.Heavert* 
when no riches can corrupt our Judge, fto 
learning elude the accufation, no tnteiieft 
avert the fentence, no power in Heaven or 
Earth retard its execution — then will our 
Good Works ftand forth, tust the leaft of them 
will be left behind, riot a cup of cold water 

will 
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will be forgotten, not this our little labour 
of love towards the fick and deftitute will 
be overlooked — then will eveiy good work 
which we have done, and this amongft the 
reft, ftand forth in arreft of Judgment ; it 
will powerfully plead our caufe, and inftead 
of a curfe, the reward of our difobedience, 
it will pluck down for us a bleffing from 
our Judge. — Come, ye blejfed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world :. for I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat : I was tbirfty, and ye 
gave me drink : I was a ftranger, and ye took 
me in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was fck, 
and ye vifted me *. 

• Mat. xxv. 34. 
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My, Lord Duke, 

THE principles maintained in the 
following Difcourfe have of late 
become generally unfashionable, and 

the Author of it to fome 
little mifreprefentation even in this 
place; he conceives them however 
to be founded in truth, or he would 
not have either thus publicly avowed 
them to the world, or infcribed them 

to 
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to your Grace ; but have waited for 
fome other opportunity of teftjfymg 
the gratitude, with which he has the 
honour to be, 



My Lord ; 



Your Grace's 



Much obliged Servant, 



• ■ *■ v 



. t < 



The AUTHOR. 



Cambridge, 
June 3, 1776. 
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ROM. xiii. 3, 4* 

Rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. wllt thou 
then not be afraid of the power ? 
do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same: for 

* 

$E IS THE MINISTER OF GOD TO THEE 
fOR GOOD.-r* 

MANKIND may be confidered as one 
great aggregate of equal and inde- 
pendent individuals, whom various natural 
and moral caufes have been contributing 
for above four thoufand ye^rs to difperfe 
over the furface of the e^rth. That the 
earth has never yet, fince the univerfal de- 
Inge, been flocked with a third part of the 

inha~ 
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inhabitants it is able to fuftain, has been 
chiefly owing to the ravages of war, excited 
in oppofition to the principle of natural 
equality here advanced. For what elfe al- 
moft is the hiftory af our Species, but the 
hiftory of its deftru&ion ? it is blotted in 
every page with the blood of millions, who 
have either nobly fallen in aflerting the 
great rights of nature againft the encroach- 
ments and abufes of civil Society, or elfe 
of thofe who have ftupidly fuffered them- 
felves to be facrificed in fupporting that re- 
proach to human nature, which derogates 
equally from the honour of thofe who fuffer 
i\r and from the glory of thofe who tife it, 
Jtefpottfm, 

Every individual of our Species is en- 
dowed v with an aptnefs and ability of in- 
juring every other with whom he has any 
jntercourie; from lience is derived the ex- 
igency of forming civil Societies, that 
each individual may avail himfeif of the 
common ftrerigth in refilling private op~ 
predion $ but this expediency can never be- 
come a reafon, why a few men of like paf- 
fions with others, and no better than the 
yeft of their kind, IHould be permitted in 

any 
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any ag* or country to tyrannifc over their 
fellows by nature, to lift up their hearts above 
their Brethren *, 

With refpe£t to the great bleffings of 
our being, God, as an impartial parent, 
has put us all upon a level; we are all 
fprung from the feme frock, born intQ the 
world under the fame natural advantages, 
the earth nourishes us all with the fan*? 
food, pours forth the fame general beverage 
for us all, defends us all from the intern- 
perature of the feafons with the fame cover- 
ings, we all breathe the feme air, enjoy the 
fame light, are warmed by the fame fun, 
refre&ed by the fame rains, recruited by 
the hmt fleep.— -This equal diftributian 
of natural good, is accompanied wkh an 
equality of natural faculties, by which we 
are enabled to eoa^oy it. The utmoft period 
of human Hfe is attach the fiune to sU the 
nations qf the earth j wtepipergnps every 
v/here Shortens this period ; but tei^perapee 
cannot -generally lengthen it to a much 
greater extent in oa$ climate, than in ano- 
ther; <he inhabitants of the temperate 
Zones have in this pomt no advantage over 

"• Dent, xv\l a*. 

the 
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the reft of their Species ; they-are not form-* 
ed with bodies more lafting, or more exempt 
from external injury or internal decay, than 
their neighbours on each fide; and as to 
the individuals in particular climates, no 
one has either more fenfes, or the fame 
fenfes in greater perfection, than thoufands 
of his fellows. — The fame equality is ob- 
fervable in our intelle&ual endowments; 
civil culture indeed puts a diftin&ion be- 
tween individuals, which the ftate of nature 
is a ft ranger to ; but even this diftin&ion, 
great as it may feem in fome inftances, is 
in all greater in appearance than in reality ; 
the faculties of perceiving, retaining, dis- 
cerning ; of comparing, compounding, and 
abftrafting our Ideas, are as quick and as 
extenfive in the loweft clafTes of life, as in 
the higheft ; the difference confifts, in their 
being exerted upon different obje&s. Some 
difparity, it is true, with refpeft to corporal 
ftreiigfh and inteUe&ual ability, may be 
obferved, when we compare together the 
moft : perfect of our Species with the moft 
imperfect ; yet this difference not only be- 
comes lefs and lefs, as we increafe the num- 
bers compared together; ceafing entirely, 
when we take in the whole; but cannQt, 

even 
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even where it does fubfift in the extreme^ 
degree, induce amongft free agents any 
natural dependence or inequality, any right 
to dominion on the one hand, or obligation 
to fubje&ion on the other. 

The Analogy of nature leads us to the 
fame conclufion : Amongft the various or- 
ders of Beings, which rife by imperceptible 
gradations from unanimated matter to Man, 
not one has yet been difcovered, in which 
the equality and independence of individuals 
is not prefer ved. We may obferve many 
whole ranks of creatures contributing at 
the expence of their own exiftence to the 
fupport of that of others ; but this general 
fubordination of different clafies, has no 
relation to the fubje&ion of one individual 
to another in the fame clafs. We may ob- 
ferve, moreover, in fome particular clafles, 
many individuals uniting into a kind of 
community, feeding and deeping in herds 
and flocks, affembling themfelves together 
at ftated times and in particular places, and 
making their migrations in large compa- 
nies ; but this difpofition for Society, whe- 
ther you afcribe it to the timidity, the affec- 
tion, the mechanifm of their refpe&ive 

natures ; 
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natures 3 from whatever principle you de-* 
rive it, certainly does not feem to proceed 
from the fuperiority of any p»e ifidhddual 
pr of any number of individuals "rfiYsr the 
reft. An inferiority of one $pec*efr of Be* 
ings to another, and an equality of indivi-* 
duals in the feme Species, arc general Laws 
of nature, which pervade the whole Syftem, 

Nor has QQd> in the particular rela- 
tions of his will which he h#th iga^e, deli^ 
verged any thing fubverfive of the tfanclafion 
here drawn from the contemp&tion of rthfc 
general fyftem of mtwp whkfr he- hath 
{cutaad. Wjugi he W^d : N«afe ami hi* 
fons, and fai£ unt<> them, 4e 'fruitftrf, i and 
nmltiply, and+epkwjk tfa earths ;bip fegne+ 

<U#i&n was ]g?rteral and •eqiisJ to *hp Patri? 
a*ich m& hi$.*hrpe fom, mi m t&et», totfceir 
r«fpe&ive jKjfterities, by whom sthe wholf 
card* has h$m evftrfprpad; and wfaw h* 
further feid, the fear ifyw^ Aruf-tfo- dread pf 

yyt jhall he l$w every Aeaft\ gf &he t &&$& md 

Hfrm tvcry-Jnrttf the tir, j®d nptm\ 4l that 
iWVfitb upon tberteafltk, and upon aH the fjhtf 
cftbe Jea$ Jnto your band art tkey ddivcwdi 

he did ipiot ;ty this greaff shatter,, vodsr 
which man claims doming overdthe ofcber 

animals 
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animals of the earth, give any one man 
dominion over another. 

The natural equality and independence 
of individuals here contended for, is not 
only the great fource, from which that part 
of the Syftem of natural law* which ex- 
plains the duties of all men towards all in 
their individual capacity, and of all inde* 
pendent States towards each other in their 
colle&ive capacity, is derived; but is alfo 
die fureft foundation of all juft reafoning 
Concerning the origin and extent of civil 
Government in every part of the world* 
For, this principle being admitted, that, 
antecedent to all voluntary compaft, every 
individual is equal to every other; it follows 
as an eafy confequence, that the juft fupe- 
riority of any one man, or of any order and 
fuccef&on of men in any community, over 
the other members which compofe it* mull 
fpring from their exprefs appointment and 
free confent ; •*— that no one individual can 
have a right to give his confent for any 
other; nor any one generation of men, a 
.right to eftablifh any form of Government, 
which their Children will not have an equal 
right to alter or abolifh as they think fit;— 

£ that 
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that a? no individual can be compelled to 
give his confent to become a member of any 
civil community, it may be doubted whe- 
ther he can be compelled to continue a 
member, unlefs in cafes of his delinquency 
againft the laws of nature, or agaiiuft fuch 
laws of Society as he himfclf has either ex- 
plicitly affented to or tacitly acqukfced in, 
or unlefs a perpetual continuance in the 
community made part of the compa& by 
which he entered into it 3 — that the Autho- 
rity of the fupreme Magistrate to refrain 
natural liberty, and to difpofe of pcrfonai 
property, may be circumfcribed in its ex- 
tent,, defined in its quality, and limited in 
its duration, according to the mere good 
pleaiure of thofe who entruft him with it 5 
— that when a civil Governor violates the 
Conftitution of his country, or in other 
words, the compact made between himfelf 
and thofe who have condefrended to be go- 
verned by bkm y he forfeits all title to the 
diftin&ion, which hb equals had for certain 
ends and purposes thought proper to confer 
upon bitaj — that Kings are not to look 
upon their Kingdoms as private eftates, 
which they have an unconditional right to 
poffeft ; nor to oonfider thcrafeives as fiipe-. 
e rior 
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jfiof to the laws, or their fubje&s as flaves* 
who arc to fall down, like the Idolaters of 
old, and woiihip the work of their owrt, 
hands. 

Tafesjs and many other equally impor- 
tant truths concerning the nature of civil 
Authority, were either not generally under- 
ftood, or not generally received amongft us, 
till after the Revolution* The People and 
Parliament indeed, in the time of Charles 
the Firft, feera to have comprehended the 
great outlines of civil liberty $ but imagin- 
ing, that it could not become complete, un- 
lefs all men were reduced to the level of thtf 
ftate of nature, they overturned the Confti-* 
tutiori; and by finally fubmitting to the 
daring ufurpations of Cromwell, they 
brought the nation under a more debating 
and deplorable Servitude than ever it had 
experienced under the moft arbitrary of its 
princes. Thanks be to God, that as on this 
day we were freed from Republican Ty* 
ranny, and reftored to that foi*m of Go- 
vernment, which juftly excites the envy of 
every modern nation, and which no antient 
nation, in the opinion of the greateft Poli- 

e 2 ticiaa 
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tician of Imperial Rome ever enjoyed. The 
miferies which preceded the Reftoration, 
the caufes which under God's efpecial pro- 
vidence produced it, and the misfortunes 
which followed it, from its being accom- 
plished without fubje&ing the King to pro- 
per conditions, or from fome inherent ma- 
lady in the then Conftitution, are all too 
notorious to be enlarged upon before this 
affembly. The misfortunes of that Family, 
terminated in the fafety of thefe Kingdoms ; 
but God forbid, we fliould infult the Afhes 
of the dead, or the diftrefles of the living, 
by a minute inveftigation of their errors in 
Government ; efpecially, as it is not pro- 
bable, that the fubverfion of the Conftitu- 
tion will ever again be attempted by the 
fame means which they ufed. There are in 
truth other means lefs obvious, but more 
dangerous, by which as arbitrary a Syftem 
of Government may in fome future period 
be eftablifhed amongft us, as already pre- 
vails in moft of the ftates of Europe : Wc 
hope and truft, this period is at a great 
diftance ; but the following refleftions will 
not fuffer us to entertain a doubt of the 
poffibility at lead of its future exiftence. 

It 
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It is pollible then, that the very fmall 
part of the fubje&s'of this mighty empire, 
with which the right of ele&ing a Repre- 
fentation for the whole is at prefent lodged, 
may become fo corrupted and abandoned 
in their choice, as to elevate to that high 
diftin&ion men of arbitrary principles, or 
of flagitious lives and ftrangers to all prin- 
ciple, or of ruined fortunes and fitted for 
every fpecies of political proftitution 5 — it 
is poflible, that a majority of fuch a Repre* 
fentation may betray their truft, may facri- 
fice their honour to their intereft, may be* 
come poor through Luxury, and profligate 
through poverty ; -1- it is poflible, that a 
Syftem of reciprocal corruption may take 
place between a bad Minifter and fuch a 
venal Reprefentation, that he may bribe 
them with the public money, and that they 
may profufely grant him the public money 
in order to fhajre in the plunder of the 
people ^ ^ — it is poflible, that from an in-., 
creafe of commerce and an extenfion of 
empire, the influence of the Crown may be 
fo far enlarged, as to enable any Minifter 
to lay an undue Biafs upon the. judgments 
of individuals in both Houfes of Parliament, 
by diftributing amongft them either private 

e 3 penfions* 
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fjenfions, or the lucrative employments of 
public truft ; fear may compel fome, grati- 
tude may induce others, if not to fupport, 
at leaft to acquiefce in raeafures, which they 
do not approve ; and an intefefted expecta- 
tion may operate generally to the fame end j 
——it is poflible, that under fuch circum- 
stances, the foundations of the Conftitution 
may be gradually undermined, and the great 
fabric of civil liberty finally fubverted, by 
the very formality of law, and by the im- 
mediate agency of the very powers deftined 
to fupport it ; — * it is poflible, laftly, that 
the bulk of the people, mistaking the forms 
and fhadows of the Conftitution for its 
fubftance and reality, may not be fenfible 
of their danger, till they are borne down to 
the earth ureter the preifcte of Taxes ; may 
not be roufed from their Lethargy, till they 
are fretted and galled by the chains of Sla* 
very; Then however at laft, we are per* 
fuaded, they will not degenerate from the 
blood of their anceftors, but with united 
hands and hearts drag forth to condign 
jranifhment the moft peftilent of all Tray* 
tors, -the traytors againft the Conftitution 
and the common fafety. 

Whek- 
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Whenever this melancholy fcene (hall 
take place amongft us, that the legiflative 
and executive Authority (hall (though not 
in name and appearance, yet) in effect and 
reality become united in the fame perfon, 
(at the diftant profpeft of which every 
friend of liberty muft ftiudder with horror,) 
Government will not want men to fupport 
its pretenfions with the ihadow of r6a- 
foning. 

We grant you, they will fay, the Crown 
of England is limited in its operation by 
the laws of our Conftitution, as forcibly A& 
the meantft of its fubjefts ; for we abhor 
the doftrines of paffive obedience and divine 
right, as of foreign growth, and firft intro- 
duced amongft us by fome flavifh Divines 
in the reigns of James the Firft and his 
Succeffor ; we heartily reprobate fuch prin- 
ples, as repugnant alike to reafon and reve~ 
lation; we are not of thofe, who cannot 
diftinguifh between refiftance and rebellion j 
for we venerate the principles of the Revo: 
lution, and thinking that the bond of uniofc 
between* King of England and his pfeopte 
is then broken, when Government is admi- 
niftered more by the flu&uating will of art 

e 4 Indi- 
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Individual, than by the fettled laws of the 
community, we are of opinion that the 
people may confcientioufly refift the ufur- 
pation of the Crown, even to the altering 
of the Succeffion itfelf ; But what of this 
has happened now? Has the King by his 
regal Authority alone abrogated, changed, 
or fufpended any of your antient laws ? Has 
he exercifed his prerogative in a manner 
unprecedented, or ftretched its influence 
beyond the boundary claimed by his An- 
cestors and allowed by yours ? Has he fcreen- 
$d his favourite Minifters from public Juf- 
tipe by hafty diflblutions of Parliament? 
JIas he attempted to borrow money of his; 
Subjects, and imprifoned, or pthVrwlfe maU 
treated thofe who refufed to lend it ? Has 
he levied any taxes, which did not originate, 
yvith, and were not impofed by your own 
reprefentatives ? Has he raifed, or kept up 
a landing Army, without the confent of 
Parliament ? Has he refufed to hear the 
petitions of his people, or conftraed the 
petitioners Libellers ? Has he difplaced any 
conscientious Judges for not declaring that 
to be Law, which was merely arbitrary, or 
filled the Bench with the refufe of the JBar? 
H^s he ere&ed by his own fi<M; ?»y xiew 

Judi- 
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Judicatures, or changed the forms pf pro* 
ceeding in the old ? In fhort, has he done 
any one public Aft, which is not fan&ified 
by the Laws pf his Country, which is not 
ftamped with the fignature of the whole 
Legislature ? Your Anceftors, who efFe&ed 
the Revolution, as well as their Anceftors, 
who refilled Charles, owned it Rebellion to 
refift a King who governed by Law ; and 
what has your King done, but execute the 
Laws enadted by your Anceftors, or by your* 
felves? What have you to complain o^ 
The King, you fay, is but the chief Magi- 
ftrate of the nation — true — fuffer him 
however as that Magiftrate to execute the 
Laws according to the nature of his Office. 
His Authority, you contend, is limited by 
your wifdoms— allowed— but within what* 
ever narrow limits you may wifh to confine 
his executive Authority, the legiflative Au- 
thority of the State you muft grant to be 
univerfal in extent, fupreme in degree, irre- 
fiftible in operation ; you muft grant to the 
Government an unconditional fupremacy 
over every individual compofing the com- 
munity fubjeft to its Jurisdiction, or you 
will introduce into the bofom of Society 
that very liberty of a ftate of nature, which 

it 
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it was at firft mftituted to regulate and re- 
ftrain. — No, it iriight bt ianltoered; the 
power of every Legifl&ture npon earth, even 
of the moft uncorrupt and uninfluenced, is 
in its very nature fiduciary, and of confc- 
quence* n&t omnipotent. It may crufh in* 
deed With the weight of government every 
infurgent againft its fupremacy, it may be 
deaf 'to the petitions of millions, and treat 
the judgment of a majority of its fubje&s 
with contemptuous negleCtj but it cannot 
make virtue become vice, nor alter the re* 
lations of things. It ftands itfelf in a cer- 
tain relation of infinite inferiority to the 
God 6f nature, whofe Laws, whether natu- 
ral or revealed-, it cannot tranfgrefs without 
impiety ; •— [ it ftands in another relation of 
perfeft equality to every other independent 
ftate, whofe rights it cannot violate without 
Jnjuftice ; — ■ it ftands in another relation of 
conditional fuperiority to its -own fubje&s* 
whofe general interefts it cannot oppofe 
ivithout Tyranny. For there may be a 
Tyranny of the whole LegiflatUre, as well 
as of one of its members j the Tyranny of 
# King confifts in making his will the Law, 
the Tyranny df a Legislature confifts in 
faking private intereft a mam principle of 

public 
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public condu&, and the Law of courfe an 
inftrument of oppreffion to the people in 
general. A Legiflature may frequently err, 
and ena& Laws injurious to the common 
weal ; yet is not Tyranny to be wantonly 
imputed to it for fuch errors ; nothing lefs 
than a general defeft in principle, proceed- 
ing from external influence, and producing 
a general corruption of its members, can 
entitle it to that Appellation. Of this kind 
of Tyranny we have hitherto had no er- 
ample in our Hiftory $ for our Parliaments 
have hitherto protected us againft the am- 
bition of our Princes ; and we truft, they 
ever will proteft us : If however in the vi- 
ciifitude of human things, the contrary 
fhould happen ; — if the Nobility, forget- 
ting the duty they owe the people in return 
for the rank and diftin&ion they enjoy 
above the other members of the commu- 
nity, fhould ever abet the arbitrary defigns 
of the Crown 3 * — if the Commons fhould 
become fo wholly felftfh and corrupt; a$ to 
be ready to fupport any Men and any Mea- 
fares s~ if laftly, the King fhould be fo 
igiwram of his true intereft, or fo ill ad- 
vifed, as to ufe fuch degenerate Parliaments 
»8 the tools of a Tyrannic Goyemment 5 — 

then 
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then we have no doubt in affertirig, that the 
people will have a full right to refume the 
jxins of Government into their own hands* 
to lop off the rotten gangrened members, 
and to purge the corruptions of the body 
politic in any manner they fliall think moft 
meet. — But who (hall be the Judge, whe- 
ther the Legiflature hath violated the ends 
of its eftabliftiment, or not ? Who ? but 
thole, by whofe Authority it was at firft 
ordained, and for whofe benefit it is ftill 
maintained, the People ; the People are not 
made to fwell the^dignity pf a Legiflature, 
but the Legiflatoreis. every where eftabli(h-« 
ed to promote the interefts of the people. 
No one, it is to be hoped, will fo purpofely 
miftake my meaning, as to accufe me of 
erecting a few factious incendiaries, the in- 
debted difcontented dregs of a nation, nor 
even fuch interefted leaders of oppofition, 
as make a trade of thqir abilities, into a 
tribunal, before whofe inquifition the Ma- 
jefty. of the Legiflature ought to ftoop with 
reyerepce ; Men of this ftamp ought to give 
no difturbance to any Government; to a 
good one they are contemptible, and to a 
bad one they are not formidable ; for they 
can never acquire the; general confidence of 

the 
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'the people ; and without that, every effort 
againftan eftablifhed Government is, and 
ought to be, ruinous to thofe who make it : 
Without that* Charles the Second had never 
been reftored to thefe Kingdoms, nor James 
the Second driven from them. To the 
People then, I repeat it, is the Legiflature 
ultimately accountable for the execution of 
its truft. God forbid, that our Governors 
fhould at any time fo far negleft their du- 
ties, as to make it neceffary for the people 
to lit in judgment upon their conduft j for 
their verdidl is ufually written with the 
fword, and regiftered in blood. 

Every one knows the defolation, which 
overfpread this Land in the time of Charles 
the Firft* but no one can tell, whether God 
will be fo merciful to us, as to terminate 
fuch another war by fo favourable an IfTue* 
as that which we this day commemorate! 
And this fhould induce us all to deliberate 
and hefitate to count the coft and weigh the 
expefted benefit, before we, by word or 
deed, blow up into a flame to confume the 
land, that fire of Civil difcord, which God* 
as a punifhment for our infidelity and im* 
morality, has fuffered to be already kindled. 

Those 
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Those who entertain high nbttons of 
the omnipotence of Parliament, wiH fee 
no resemblance between the canfes, which 
brought on the diflenfions then, and now j 
and will not therefore trouble thcmfelyes 
with apprehenfions of a fimilar Catastrophe* 
others will think, there is no difference ex- 
cept in this , that it was a part of the na- 
tion, which then refitted the King, becaufe 
he would have taken from them their pro* 
perty, without their confent given by them-* 
felres or their representatives ; and now, it 
is a part of the empire, which refills the 
Legiflature for the very fame rcafon. The 
beginnings of ftrife were then trifling, the 
end devastation and carnage, oppreffion of 
the People, ruin of the King, of the:Nobl» 
Hty, and of the Constitution. The fc^gtn- 
ning of our prefent difcords were trifling 
alfo, the progrefs is terrible, the end rancer* 
tab. This ftorm, which hath arifen in the 
Weftern Continent, may he compared to 
the Cloud, which Elijah's fervant law fifing 
oat of the fea; at firft it was little, no biggrr 
than a man's hand, it was fcarce vifibfa 
accsofs the Atlantic $ and thofe who did fee 
it, too fcorafully faid in their hearts, can a 
drop diftnrb the repofe of the ocean ? can 

a Speck 
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a fpeck obfcure the fplendour of the fun ? 
But how hath it fince thickened, and ex- 
panded itfelf, and darkened the face of Hea- 
ven ! how doth it now hang over our heads, 
ready to fall down in Torrents ; which will 
gather as they go, and when fwollen with 
the blood of our Brethren, may become too 
mighty to be arretted, or diverted from their 
ruinous progrefs by any arm of flelh ! May 
the Lord God Almighty then, whofe/n^g*- 
ments are affuredly abroad in the Earth, by 
whom Kings reign, and Princes decree juftke> 
who maketb men to be of one mind, and jtittetb 
the mad tumults of the people, vouchfafe to ex- 
tend his mercy to us, to interpofe, as in 
former times, his particular Providence in 
our behalf, and to influence thereby the 
hearts of both King and People to their 
mutual Intereft, Peace. 
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ROM. xiii. 3, 4# 
Rulers Are not a terror to gooi> 

WORKS, BVt TO THE EVIL. WlLT THOU 
TftEN tfOT BE AFRAID OF THE POWER ? 

do tha^t which is good, and thou 
shAlt have praise of the same: for 
he is the minister of god to thee 

FOR GOOD.— • 

IT is related by the raoft antient of the 
profane hiftorians*, that upon a va- 
cancy of the throne of Perfia, after the 
maffacre of the Magi, feven of the chief 
nobles of the ftate affembled themfelves to- 
gether in folemn council, in order to deli- 
berate upon the moft important queftion, 

* Herodotus. 
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that can paflibly become the fubjeft of hit- 
man debate : — What form of government 
they fhould then eftablifh ? — One of them, 
ftrongly impreffed with the idea of that 
equality and independence, in which the 
God of nature has produced us all ; con- 
fcious that a diftinguifhed rank in civil fo- 
ciety, is not always accompanied with that 
fuperiority of underftanding and integrity, 
which fhould intitle it to difpofe of the 
property, the liberty, or the life of the 
meaneft individual of our fpecies; and 
thinking it but an equitable proceeding, 
that ^very individual fhould have a voice in 
the eftablifhment of thofe civil confuta- 
tions, by which every individual was to 
fufFer an abridgment of his natural liberty ; 
declared in favour of a Democracy.— i Ano- 
ther obferving, probably, that an appropri- 
ation of the earth, and a confequent fub- 
ordinatiori of it's inhabitants, was coeval 
with the firft fabe of mankind $ and being 
perfuaded that, in the prefent fyftem of 
human things, the greateft part of our fpe- 
cies muft ever (either through the fatality 
of their birth, or the inftrumentality of 
their vices) remain occupied in the labour 
of the ox, buried in the mines, or bufied 

in 
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in the fervile offices of life, and of courfe 
be utterly unfit for the arduous purpofe of 
Legiflation; and further remarking, that in 
all popular affemblies, a few men, fuperior 
to the reft in difhonefty or ingenuity, gene- 
rally abufed the paflions of the multitude 
to their own ends, to the eftabliftiing ty- 
ranny on the ruin of public liberty ; influ- 
enced by motives fuch as thefe, he gave his 
opinion for the conftitution of an Arifto- 
cracy. — A third thought an abfolute mo- 
narchy preferable to either of the other 
forms, which had been propofed. You re- 
member the iffue of their deliberation, the 
government of Perfia remained Monarchial. 

Our anceftors have been wifer than the 
nobles of Perfia, and have adopted the ad- 
vantages, and avoided the inconveniences 
of the three different forms of government $ 
they have diftributed the civil authority 
through the bulk of the people, the body 
of the nobles, and a fucceflion of monarchs, 
in fuch a way, that each order can ufe it's 
difcretion in forwarding or impeding the 
feparate or combined tendencies of the other 
two. One of the moft refined writers * of 

• Tacitus. 
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antient Rome has remarked, that a govern- 
ment compofed of the people, the nobles, 
and a fucceflion of princes, was a fyftem 
more fit for fpeculative men to commend, 
than for reafonable men to expeft the efta- 
bliihment of; and he has further remarked, 
that, if fuch a fyftem fhould ever happen 
to be eftablifhed in the world, it would not 
continue long : the EngHfli hiftory has ren^ 
dered fufpicious the obfervation of the Rot 
man hiftorian ; for though our conftitution . 
has been (hocked more than once, by the 
bad defigns of our princes j and was once 
overturned by the folly of the people j yet 
does it (till remain a mixed government, in 
which every order has, if not it's proper 
influence, yet, an influence too powerful to 
be trampled on by either, or by both the 
others, with impunity. 

But as nothing can contribute more to 
the (lability of a (late, than a clear and 
comprehensive view of the relation, which 
fubfifts between the people, and thofe whom 
they have appointed for their governors; 
and as upon a late occafion, I took the li- 
berty, from this place, to enlarge upon th$ 
rights of the people, and the dangers which 

feemed 
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fecmed t6 threaten the future ruin of the 
constitution ; I will now crave your indul- 
gence, whilft I explain the duties of the 
people, and the bleflings of that govern- 
ment, which we do at prefent enjoy. ■ 

The firft duty, which fubje&s owe to the 
(ivil magiftrate, is obedience. — The Chris- 
tian Religion has been thought by fome, to 
enjoin unlimited obedience; and to take 
from mankind that liberty of refiftance, in 
extreme cafes, which the very frame of our 
nature demands, as an inalienable right; 
and which the voice of reafon, as well as of 
humanity, allows. The do&rine of non- 
refiftance, has been principally founded up- 
on a diftorted interpretation of fome few 
paflages in the Epiftles* and in particular, 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's Epiftle 
to the Romans, has been preffed into the 
fcrvice of Tyranny, and the precept of the 
Apoftle has been compelled to contradift 
his pra&ice. In order fully to understand 
the weight and tendency of the Apoftle's 
reafoning in that place, it is neceffary to 
confider the particular circumftances of the 
perfons, to whom he addreffed his epiftle. 

f 4 About 
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' About .fix years before St. Paul wrote to 
the Chriftians at Rome, the emperor Clau- 
dius had banifhed the Jews from that city, 
for railing continual tumults againft the 
ftate, impulfore Chrejlo-, of this event Paul 
muft have had circumftantial intelligence 
from Aquila and Prifcilla, with whom he 
lodged at Corinth, and who had left Italy 
uppn that very account. It is not an eafy 
matter to fay, what Suetonius meant by the 
expreflion, impulfore Chrefto. * Some have 
thought, that the enmity of the Jews againft 
thofe of their own country, who had em- 
"braced Chriftianity, had produced fome dis- 
putes and difturbances, which coming to 
the Emperor's knowledge, occafioned the 
expuifion; pothers have fuppofed, that the 
Jiiftorian alludes to the fuccefs, which at- 
tended the firft promulgation of Chriftianity 
at Rome, and the confequent defertion of 
the eftablifhed fyftem of Poly theifm \ to me 
it feems moft probable, that the Jews, in 
becoming Chriftians, had (hewn a difpofi*- 
tion to rebel againft government, from the 
notion of Jefus as the anointed of God, 

• Dr, Lardner's Colleft. of Antient Teftimonies, &<;. 
\ vol. I. p. 365. 

!• f Dr. Powell's Difcourfcs, p. 157. 
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being the long expe&ed Prince, who was 
to overcome the Romans, and to redeem 
Ifrael. Chrift, indeed, was afcended into 
heaven ; but thofe, who had propofed the 
queftion to him, the day he afcended, Wilt 
thou at this time rejiore again the kingdom to 
Ifrael? had been told, that he would fo come, 
in like manner, as they had feen him go into 
heaven; and this declaration might eafily 
be interpreted, by the prejudices of the 
Jews, into an expedtation, fufficient to ex- 
cite the jealoufy of the Roman ftate. It 
was a received maxim amongft the Jews, 
that the Meffiah would free them from the 
Roman yoke 3 this was the principle, by 
which many falfe Chrifts were continually 
exciting tumults in Judea : it was the fame 
expectation, which induced the Jews, fome 
fourteen years after their banifhment from 
Rome by Claudius, to begin that rebellion, 
which ended in the deftrudlion of their city 
and their civil polity : and it does not ap- 
pear an unreafonable conjefture to fuppofe, 
that the fame opinion had operated in the 
fame manner, upon the minds of thofe, who 
acknowledged Jefus to be the true Mefliah. 
Be this as it may, we are certain, at leaft, 

from 
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from the teftimony of Jofephus *, that the 
whole nation of the Jews had become in- 
fected with the feditious principles of Judas, 
the Gaulonite j who, in the reign of Au- 
guftus, had excited no inconfiderable tumult 
in Judea ; and every where taught the peo- 
ple do£trines, till then unheard of amongft 
them, — that it was not lawful to acknow- 
ledge fubmiffion to any earthly governor, 
the Lord Jehovah being their only Lord, 
or to pay tribute to the Romans. St Paul, 
in his Epiftle to the Chriftians at Rome, 
confiding of Jews and converted Gentiles, 
(who confidered themfelves as partakers of 
the root and fatnefs of the olive tree, into 
which they had been grafted ; as acquiring 
a title to all the real or fancied privileges of 
the common-wealth of Ifrael) feems to have 
had a particular view to the refuting the 
tenets, that Judas had broached, whieh the 
whole nation had embraced ; and for an 
adherence, probably, to which, the ^Jews 
and Chriftians had been banifhed the city. 
He expreflly informs them, that there was 
no civil power, but of God ; that all powers 
were ordained of God; that rulers were 

• Antiq. lib. xviu. c. I. 
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God's minifters 5 and that tribute was to be 
paid to them, as to the minifters of God ; 
As if he had faid, you are quite miftaken 
in the opinion you have entertained, that 
Qod is the author of the Jewifh govern- 
ment only ; every other civil government, 
if not particularly appointed, is providen- 
tially ordained by him for one common 
end, the benefit of human kinds if you 
become refraftory members of civil fociety, 
railing tumults and feditions, and refufing 
to pay your tribute, from a perfuafion of 
the unlawfulnefs of fubmitting to a heathen 
magiftrate, or acknowledging a human go- 
vernor, you are in a great error ; for even 
a heathen magiftrate, is the earthly mini- 
fter, whom God has ordained to do you 
good, by being a terror to evil works 5 and 
you muft not fcruple to pay him your tri- 
bute alfo ; he has a right to expeft it from 
you, for his attending continually upon that 
very thing, the punifhment of your vices, 
and the protedlion of your innocence* 

If we have rightly explained the occafion 
of writing this famous pafiage, we may fee 
with what little reafon fome men have 
thence built their fervile fyftem of unlimited 

obedi- 
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obedience. The Apoftle is addi effing him- 
felf to a very inconliderable part of the in- 
habitants of the greateft city then in the 
world, and endeavouring to root out of 
their minds a pernicious prejudice, which 
ftruck at the foundation of all civil govern- 
ment; and which muft in a Angular degree 
have excited the Roman government to 
crufh the rifing feffc ; and his argument ap-> 
pears to be adapted to that particular pur- 
pofe. But, though we cannot here difcover, 
that the Apoftle had any intention of laying 
an obligation upon the fenate, and the 
whole people of Rome, if they (hould ever 
become Chriftians, to ftretch out the neck, 
and wait with fubmiffive expe&ation, till 
fome haughty tyrant had ftruck it off, or 
till fome lefs humane one, had riveted his 
chains upon it ; yet we do difcover clearly, 
and at once, the duty of a confcientious 
obedience to thofe, who are the minijlers of 
God to us for good. 

St. Peter, in his Epiftle to the Chrif- 
tians, who were difperfed through the chief 
provinces of Afia Minor, infifts upon the 
fame dofrrine of obedience to civil magi- 
ftrates, which St. Paul had preffed upon the 

converts 
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converts at Rome; he does not, indeed, 
derive the motive to obedience, from the 
fame principle; for St. Paul's letter had pro- 
bably put a flop to the tenets of Judas ; or 
the Afiatic Chriftians might never, perhaps, 
have been infefted with them ; fo that St, 
Peter having no occafion efpecially to cor- 
reft fuch grofs errors, does not fpeak of 
government, with St. Paul, as being or- 
dained by God, but as being inftituted by 
man, fubmit yourf elves to every ordinance of 
man. There is no contradiftioa at all be- 
tween the Apoftles; government, though 
it be the inftitution of man, and of confe- 
quence be infinitely various, according to 
the tempers, and circumftances of men, in 
different parts of the globe ; yet is it every 
where, and at all times, when adminiftered 
for the happinefs of mankind, for the pu- 
nifhment of evil doers, and for the praife 
of them that do well, to be confidered as 
having the fanftion of God's authority; 
and they who refift a government inftituted 
for the ends, and executed according to the 
means, which both the Apoftles have de- 
fcribed, refift unqueftionably the ordinance 
God. Chriftianity, which gives a new 
fanftion to the natural duties of imperfeft 

obli- 
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obligation, and enlarges the fphere of our 
private virtues, enforces alfo civil obedience, 
which the law of nature points out, by new 
penalties j and orders us to be fubjtft, not 
only for fear of civil punifliment, btrt: front 
a principle of religious duty ; not only fir 
*wratb> but alfo for confcience fake. 

The duty next in importance to the ten- 
dering of obedience, is the rendering of ho* 
nour to the civil magiftrate. — Let no one 
fuppofe, that he honours his prince, when 
he flatters his follies, or (huts his eyes to 
his faults, or minifters to his vices, or mis- 
leads his councils by adulatory compliances 
With his pkflrons or his prejudices. Thi$ is 
the kind of honour, by which bad men takfc 
poftfefliott of the hearts of weak princes, un- 
dermine the virtue of the beft, infinuafe 
themfelves into places of confidence and 
profit, keep at a diftance from the throne 
it's true fupporters, ridicule with impudent 
buffoonery honeft men, laugh in the prc- 
fence of their prince at public virtue, and 
riot in the ruin of their country, or their 
King. This is the kind of honour, by 
which Charles the Firft unhappily loft his 
life, and James the Second loft his crown ; 

it 
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It is th# offspring of the fubje£te' iniquity* 
and it is the parent of the prince's tyranny $ 
for there had never yet been a bad prince,, 
but for the flagitious flattery of bad fubje&s. 
The true honouring of a prince, confifts in 
& cdttduft diametrically oppofite to this ? in 
confining his eftablifhed prerogative with-* 
in the antient limits, ih repreffing toft th* 
licentious attempts of factious rtifcn to dktiU 
nifti it; in fpeaking the truth to him, with 
reverence, indeed, but with firmnefs* in 
running the rifle of his difpleafure, by warn* 
ing him againft meafores, oppreffive to tht 
nation, and ultimately deftru&ive to him*- 
felf; in perffrading; him, that he can have 
no intefeft different from that of his fob- 
je&s 5 and that the fafety and the glory of 
his crown is beft confided, not to a rotten 
fyftem of corruption, but to the uninflu- 
enced fupport of an enlightened, a brave, 
and a loyal people. 

But befides this fpecie6 of honour, which 
none but the more immediate fervants of 
the crown, or the more diftinguifhed mem- 
hers of the community, can have an oppor- 
tunity of (hewing to their prince ; there is 
another kind of it, which extends to the 

fubje&s 
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fubjecfo in general, and which is briefly 
comprifed in the fcriptural precept, thou 
Jhalt notfpeak evil of the ruler of thy people. 

The ftrength of government is princi- 
pally built upon thex>pihion, which fubje£fcs 
entertain of the fovereign authority; and 
he, who to ferVe a party, or to fonyard his 
intereft with an ambitious leader, endea- 
vours by falfe infinuations and licentious 
irtifreprefentations, to render government 
odious or contemptible, is guilty of a great 
tranfgneffion againft this duty of honour. 
I have faid, by falfe infinuations and, licen- 
tious mifreprefentations ; I cannot therefore 
be underftood to mean fuch, as excited that 
general difcontent in the nation, by which 
the Revolution was accomplifhed $ but fuch, 
as were ufed by a numerous party amongft 
us, foon after the Revolution, and again 
upon the acceflion of the Houfe of Brunf- 
wick, and which had well nigh poifoned 
thefe two fources, from which are derived 
our prefent bleflings. There is no country 
in the world; in which men can difcourle 
with fo much fafety upon public affairs, or 
canvafs the aflions of a king, or of his 
minifters, with fo much freedom, as in our 

own; 
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own i even in Venice, and in Holland, thtfre 
is a jealoufy in the* ruling powers, which 
reft rains individuals from cenfuring the 
meafures of ad mini ft rat ion, and exa&s a 
filent and implicit obedience to all it's 
commands; owhappiiiefs in this refpeft* 
(whkh God forbid we fhouid ever be de-* 
prived of,) (hould teach as moderatiotf in 
the life of it* we fhouid not quarrel with 
every arrangement, which happens to bcf 
repugnant " to our particular intereft, or 
beyond the reach of our partial compre-* 
henfioti- 






OitEDiftNCfi. aiid honour comprehend, in 
various modifications and dependences, 
the: main 'duties of the people to their civil 
rulers;: the particular degrees, in which 
either of tlhem are to be exerted, cannot 
well be afcertained, without a reference to 
particular circumftances ; it may be obferved 
in general, that as on the one hand, we are 
under no manner of obligation* either from 
reafon or revelation, to honour or obey a 
prince, to *he entailing flavery upon our- 
felves, or our pofterity y fo on the other, it 
is our intereft as fober cititens, and our 
duty as good Chriftians, ta be very back- 

O ward 
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ward in <mr difobedience fa government* 
and very *verfe from dinjiniflwng the 
fco*our doe to our rulere, by fcrutinizing 
their .meafurcs with malignant rigow, and 
jreprefenting every ftep which we think er- 
roneous, as originating m •» fettled defign 
to fubvert the conftitution of owr country, 
TheaJarm, indeed, cannot be too readily 
taken, provided it be juftly taken * for the 
vigilance of the people has often dishearten- 
ed the councils of tyranny ; But we fhould 
fee the iron hand of oppreffion up-reared 
againft us, (I do not fay, that we (fadtikt 
wait for it's fall,) before we withdraw from 
our tukf 8 y either oar obedience, or our re- 
<pe£h We may ©therwife happen to become 
fhemoft peftitent members of civil fod&ty* 
lor k is a difficult matter to determine^ 
whofe guilt is the greatcft; that of the 
prince, who deliberately plans the febvc*- 
Hofr of hisf people's liberty y or that of the 
fabjeft, who defignedly alienates the minds 
of the people from their prmee, by felfe 
crimination. From this general view of the 
duties, which fobje6te owe to every good 
government, I proceed to a- (hort Iketch of 
the advantages, which are derived to us 
from the nature of our own^ 

Thr 
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*tnB greateft bleffing of human life, is 
liberty * liberty confifts, m being governed 
by/Uw, made by ourfelves, ©r by our Re- 
pre&qf fttives freely chofen by outfelves ; and 
th* moft certain charaftcriftie of public fi* 
beety* k the kicorrup* adminiftration of 
public juftice: And accordingly, #e ob&rve^ 
that when the Stuarts began their attempts 
to enflaVe the nation , they either diverted 
the courfe of liw into new and unheard of 
thaonek, or they iatimidafted by threat*, or 
they, feduced by promifes, thofe who profided 
*#er tkc old. Bat no one, of how defend- 
ing a complexion foever he may be with 
reJpeft to our importance as a nation, cart 
doubt Concerning the integrity and inde- 
pendence of our courts of laft>< If your 
perfonal liberty is unjuftly abridged, though 
bat for art hour, aftd even by thofe* who* 
are neareft in authority to the throne/ the 
kw will lift up it's mighty voice in. yoiir 
pro€e£t*on ; it will feize, without hefitatiori 
or difmay^ yotfr injurious aggreffor? and 
drag him, trembling and reluffanty to the 
judgment of your peers. This is a blefling, 
not fo much as heard of in defpotic Go- 
vernments j and it is violated in a greater 
©r lefs degree, in every boafted Republic iri 

o 2 Europe, 
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Europe. No ofte, who is duly fenfible of 
jt's worth, but muft abhor every attempt, 
(beret or open, of prince or people, tp over- 
turn that civil conftitution. in which it is 
eftabtijhed; but muft feel his heart beat 
witl^ un4ifleinbled loyalty and truth, to- 
wards that 4 prince, , and that legiflature, 
which have given it \C% full completion. 

It Is hazardous, indeed, to fpeak, when 
a plain avowal of the great natural rights 
of a people, is falfely interpreted into a dif- 
affe£tion to the prince 5 ^and an anxious 
forefight (proceeding from a fupreme at- 
tachment to the principles of the confuta- 
tion) of the means, by which it may be 
impaired, is fooliflily^ ^s well as falfely, 
conff rued into a diflike of it ; and when a 
jjuft commendation of the virtues of the 
king> will as injurioufly be afcribed to a 
principle of adulation : Truth, however,, is 
^bove the controul of malice or mifrepre- 
fentation -, and would think it a profanation 
of this day's folemnity, if fhe forgot to 
mention, with unfeigned approbation, that 
fybftantial inftance of his Majefty's regard 
for the rights and liberties of his fubjefts, 
which he manifefted in the firft year of his 
...- . . ! * .. "ign > 
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reign ^ by a declaration from the throne, 
that he looked upon the independency and 
uprightnefs of the judges of the land, as 
efiential to the impartial adminiftration of 
juftice; and by recommending it, to the 
other branches of the legiflature, to concur 
with Him in fecuring the judges in the en* 
joyment of their offices, notwithftanding 
the demife of the crown ; and in making 
their falaries as lafting as their commiflions. 
I cannot fo far trefpafs upon your patience, 
as to enlarge upon the improvements, which 
the adminiftration of juftice has received, 
daring the prefent reign, in two other very 
momentous inftances; one refpefting the 
abridgement of the privileges of parliament; 
the other refpefting the mode of determin- 
ing, upon principles of impartial juftice, 
the claims of thofe who afpire to the moll 
important of all trufts,— -the reprefentation 
of the people. 

Another bleffing, which we feem not to 
think of with the gratitude we ought, is 
our religious liberty 5 fince the acceffion of 
the Houfe of Hanover, the excluded line has 
made two attempts to regain the throiiej 
had either of them fucceeded, we (hould 

g 3 long 
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long fince have had great reafon td deplore 
jthc change in that, as wcli as in other par- 
ticulars ; for religious toleration, is not 4 
more certain chara&eriftic of the reigning 
family, than religious bigotry was of that ? 
ivbich the tourage and the wHdom of our 
-anceftory depofejd. It is not from popery 
alone, that wp want' to be Secured y there 
miy be perfection, where there is no pope- 
ry $ our prinpes fince the- Revolution, have 
taken que to fupport the eftablHhed ehmth, 
in all decent dignity and authority r but at 
the fame time, they have very humanely 
forbidden it, to look down with a domi- 
neering eye upon our diffenting brethren 
If the diflenters are ftill compelled to pon- 
tribute towards the maintenance of the efta- 
bliflied clergy, they (hould not conftdcr that 
fckcumftance, as either an injujlice> or a hard- 
ship j the rulers of the nation have thought 
jt more (conducive to the public good, to 
expend the public treafure, in eftablifhing 
pne particular mode of publifc worfliip, than 
in giving an equal fupport to all modes; 
and individuals may as reafohably, I appre- 
hend, be obliged to contribute their quota 
for that purpofe, as for any other purpofe* 
civil or military, which they may happen 

tp 
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to think inexpedient. Tfeey have, perhaps, 
touch greater reaibn to complain, that they 
are Hill compelled to aflent to the do&rines 
of our church? the time, however, may 
come, when the wi&om of government will 
grant them full relief*; when they (hall 
have no more oceafion to fay, the fathers 
have eaten a four grape, and the children's teeth 
are Jet on edge ; when the intolerant princi- 
ples of their aneeftors, (hall be no more 
remembered to their difcreditj when alt 
jealoufies and animofities (hall be done 
away^ and their loyalty and teal for the 
proteftant (ucedfion, (hall meet with a full 
reward, in & complete toleration ; in thef 
mean time, they will continue fecured from 
every infalf , * by the ineroafing good will of 
the eftablifhsd church towards them; and 
protected from every danger, by the mild 
Spirit of our government* 

In oppo&ien to this, by no means exag- 
gerated picture of our happinefs, a fangui- 
nary fcene obtrudes itfelf upon the relu&ant 
eye, blackens with difmal augury our future 
profpe<Sb, and chills with the damp of death 
efvery feftive feeling : «*— but, for this day at 
Jeaft, let us turn afide from the alarming 

* Relief was granted by an a& of Parliament in 1779. 
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yie?V} and* praying with devout fincerity 
to Almighty God, to confound the defign$ 
of thofe external, and inveterate energies,, 
^who pnqueftijonably encourage one fide, 
^nd deceive the other, to the tuin of both* 
Jet us indulge a pleating hope, that all may 
yet be well ; that the great chain of mutual 
intereft, the only bond which can unite 
great nations, may bp drawn clofer andL 
clofer by a mutual fenfe of danger, and a 
injitual oblivion of 3vh9t fea§ pa$pd. , 

* r ♦ 

* it ' ■ •. r 

. » . *. . t 

But however different ©ur fentiments 
Jnay be upon this fubjeft, I will conclude 
with a wilh, in which, I- am p^rfuaded, I 
fliall be joined by every; member of this our 
Sipn j-T-for a warm ^tt^chmenj: to the reiga- 
ing family, ,and a joaioup regard for. the 
liberties of our country, have long been* 
and we hope will Jong continue to be, the 
diftinguifhing chara&eriftics of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge :—- May the Crown then 
of this extenfive empire, reft with eafe and 
with undinupifhed luftre, upon the head of 
his Majefty, : wd of his lateft pofterity; 
wlillft they continue to wear it with honour 
to themfelve?, and with advantage to the 
ftate; whilft jthey continue to govern a 

FREE fEOPJ,E. 
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NATION SHALL NOT LIFT UP SWORD A- 
GAINST NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY 
LEARN WAJt ANY MORE. 

TH £ Roman hiftorians have informed 
us, that the Temple of Janus had 
been fliut only twice, from the foundation 
pf the City to the reign of Auguftus Caefan 
For above feven hundred years, that ambi- 
tious people had been employed, almoft 
without intermiflion, in eftablifhing their 
empire by the deftru&ion of the human 
fpecies. They always had a reafon, or 
found out a pretence for war. The Annals 
pf all other States, in every quarter of the 
Glofcp, though they are not fo deeply ftain* 

ed 
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cd with blood as thofe of Rome, are fuflied 
with fanguinary pi&ures of defolation and 
carnage, of nation lifting up fword againft 
nation, and mutually exercifing every horrid 
art > .io order, to accomplish each others fub- 
jugation or extin&ion. 

To a fpeculative mind warmed by a ge- 
neral philanthropy, humanized by philofo- 
phy, or enlightened by Chriftianity, there 
can be but few juftifiable occafions for com- 
mencing ofFenfive war. The acquifition of 
food for the fupport of life, is one of the 
chief. But to this primary caufe, (which 
the plenty God has poured upon the earth 
feldom fufFers to take place,) the fad paf- 
fions of mankind have added a thoufand 
others. Revenge; for fancied injuries has, 
at times, in every country reared it's relent- 
lefs ftandard; avarice has ftain it's millions; 
a Iuft of domination has deluged every re- 
gion of the globe with human blood; every 
mean, debafing propenfity of our nature, 
has become the occafion of exciting or ex- 
tending the calamities of wan 

« * * 

This ferocity fo peculiar and fo difgrace- 
ful to our kind, might be fubdued by the 
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power of. natural reafon. Were all men 
difpaffionate and juft,, as reafon tells them 
they ought to be, there would be an end of 
contention by force : The ftate of Nature 
is a ftate of Peace. But the hiftory of the 
world does not authorize us to expert fuch 
a defirable event from the prevalence of 
reafon alone. We think it may be ex- 
pe&ed, from, the univerfal prevalence of ge- 
nuine Chriftianity ; the Meffiah will cut yff 
the chariot from Epbraim, and the horfe ftvm 
Jtrufalem, andjpiak peace unto the heathen. 

That the general tendency of the Gofpd 
h tp. extkaguifli the fpirit of contention need 
not ba proved > it's antient adverfaries were 
fo fenfible of r this, that they turned what 
fhould have beqi it's compaendation, into ar 
matter of reproach, and reprobated it, be- 
caufe it gave many precepts to avoid the 
coromiflion of injuries, and injunctions to 
forgive them, but none to avenge them. 
BeGdes this general tendency of the Gofpd 
to foften flje hearts of mankind, to compofe 
differences, and to ftop the effufion of bk>od f 
there are fame exprefs prophecies which 
have a probable relation.to that event. .That 
contained in the beginning of the fecond 

chapter 
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chapter of Ifaiah, may juftly be efteetncd of 

this fort.-* if Jhall come to fafs in the hft 

days y that the maintain of the Lord's bouji Jhall 

be eflablijbed in ths 'top of the mountains? and 

Jhail be exalted above the biMi; and all nations 

jball flow unto it. And many people Jbdl go and 

fajy Come ye, and let at go up to. the mountain 

of the Lor~d> to the boufe of the Ood of Jacob j 

and be will teach us of his ways, and we will 

walk in his paths: for out of Zion Jhall go firth 

the Late, and the word if the Lord from Jeru* 

falem. And he Jhall judge amongjl the nations, 

andjhall rebuke many people: and they Jhall beat 

their fwords into plough Jhares> and their jpears 

into pruning books : nation Jhall not lift, up 

fword again/l nation* neither Jhall they learn war 4 

any more. — ^ It is generally agreed amongft 

Chriftian Writers* that, by the laft days 

here fpoken of, we are to underftand the 

whole period of time, from the firft pro- 

mulgation of the Gofpel to the final coming 

of Ghrift to judge the world. The antient 

Jews themfelves interpreted this prophecy 

of the times of the Meffiah -, and tttey object 

to us, that the Meffiah cannot yet be come, 

becaufe war hath not yet ceafed in the 

world. Some, in reply, havb contended, 

that-this prophecy was fulfilled, when peace 

. j was 
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was eftablifhed throughout the Roman Em*-' 
pirc about the time when Chrift was borru 
Bat that peace was foon broken, men had 
not time to beat their fwords into plough 
fhares*. before they were again plunged in 
war ; nor was it eftabfidhed in confequence 
of the promulgation of the Gofpel, of the! 
wold of the Lord which went forth from 
Jerufalem, but by the word of the Emperor 
which went forth from Rome. Others are 
of opinion, that the prophecy only refpe&a 
the mild Spirit of Chriftianityj and this in- 
terpretation is fo reaibh&bie* that it may 
poflibly be the trne ctoe * to me however it 
feems probable, that this prophecy will be 
literally accomplifhcd ai fbme future period* 
when all nations fhall flow unto the moun- 
tain of the Lord, and be willing to walk in 
his paths ; that is, when Chriftianity fhall 
be univerfally received, rightly underftood, 
and canfeientioufly prafftifed. 

Write all the nations of the Earth con- 
verted to the Chriftian religion, and the in- 
dividuals of thofe nations not nominal 
merely but real Chriftians, it would be ut- 
terly impofilble for a ftate of wlar ever to 
have a beginning amongft them. But un- 
happily 
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happily for mankind, neither of thefe events 
is likely foon to take place. Christianity 
hath of old indeed fixed it's root in the 
world, but it hath not yet ftretched out it's 
branches over half the Globe, nor hath it 
any where produced it's genuine fruits. It 
hath amended the lives and elevated the 
hopes of a few individuals, but has it fully, 
and virtually pervaded the hearts and coun- 
cils of Princes, from whence are the Iflues 
of Peace and War ? 
• » * . . * 

The Councils of Princes are ufuatty go- 
verned, either by the Princes themfelves, or 
by a few individuals of their own appoint- 
ment, who, being in moft countries free 
from human animadverfion and the fear of 
punilhment, too frequently fuppofe them- 
felves fuperior to all controul. Men of this 
fiamp, if they do not look upon religion as 
a human contrivance, invented by ftatefmen 
to keep the ignorant in awe, are apt to con- 
fider it's influence as limited by the concerns 
of private life. The profpcrity of a State, 
or, which with them is the fame thing y the 
gratification of their Ambition, or any other 
paffion, they think may be profecuted by 
all poflible means } in public tranfaftions 

they 
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flwy fcdkhowleftge no juftke, but what 
Ij^fings from utility, and Is regulated there- 
by $* the fah&ity of treaties is defpifed; gua- 
ranties are broken as foon as made; and 
they cdnfider him* as a forry politician in- 
deed, who fexpe&a that any nation will ad- 
here to if s engagements longer than whilft 
it h their intereft hot to break them. There 
can be no doubt that individuals, profeffing 
principles fuch as thefe are not Chriftians. 
They may be potent Princes, experienced 
Statefmen, able Generals ; but they are not 
Chriftians. Christianity in it's regards, fteps 
beyottd the narrow bounds of national ad- 
vantage in <juteft of univerfal good ; it does 
not ' encourage particular patriotifm in op- 
jioMon to general benignity; or prompt us 
to love our country at the expence of our 
integrity ; or allow us to indulge our paf. 
lions to the detriment of thoufands. It 
looks upon all the human race as children 
of the fame father, and wiflies them equal 
bleffings: In ordering us to do good, to 
love as brethren, to forgive injuries, and to 
ftudy peace ; it quite annihilates the difpo- 
lition for martial glory, and utterly debafes 
the pomp of war. 

H It 
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Ix is not here infinuated, that a nation 
of Chriftians is bound to give way to the 
depredations of an unjuft Invader; that 
would not be doing good but harm, it 
would be encouraging the wicked to oppreft, 
the innocent. But, though the right of juft 
defence be certainly aHowed us upon the 
principles of Chriftianity, yet woe be to 
that man who puts us to the neceffity of 
ufing it ! who from motives of pride, am- 
bition, intereft, or refentment commences 
or carries on an unjuft war! He may chancy 
to meet with the favour of his Prince, be 
extolled by his fellow citizens, admired by 
furrounding nations, yet muft he anfwer 
for his conduft at a Tribunal, wherf 
Princes cannot prote6t him, nor the praifes 
of the people follow him, nor reafons and 
neceilities of ftate, much lefs prejudices and 
paflions, be urged in his defence ; divefted 
of the pride of office and the infoience of 
power, he muft there ftand a defolate un- 
protected individual, the tears of the Widow 
and the Orphan will be produced againfl: 
him, the blood of thoufands will cry aloud 
for vengeance. A future judgment is a 
dreadful thing to us all, the expectation of 
it alarms the beft and appals the ftouteft, 

and 
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and had the forefight of it a proper influ- 
ence on the minds of the great Ones of the 
earth, they would not, without extreme re- 
lu6lance and the moft abfolute neceflity, let 
loofe the* favagenefs of war, which preys 
alike on the lives and properties of the in-^ 
nocent as well as the guilty. 

Bur that I may not appear to deal in 
general cenfure, for which there is no 
ground, or to have any pleafure in repre- 
fenting the Councils of Princes, as gene- 
rally greater ftrangers to Chriftian morality 
than they really are ; fuffer me, from a fad 
catalogue which prefents itfelf, to fele£t a 
few recent inftances, in which the obliga-? 
tions of Religion feem to have been fwal- 
lowed up in the gulf of political or com- 
mercial intereft. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftiariity which 
inftigated an ambitious Sovereign to arm 
himfelf againft the liberties of Corfica, and 
not to fcruple accomplilhing his defign, by 
little lefs than the extirpation of it's inhabi- 
tants ? — Brave and unfortunate Iflanders I 
ye ftemmed for a time the torrent of Ty- 
ranny, in hopes that fome of the States of 

h 2 Europe 
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Europe would have enabled you to repel if 
with fuccefs j ye (hed with ardour your beft 
blood at the ftirine of freedom, overpowered 
at length, defponding and deferving of a 
better fate, ye fell ; — lamented *by every 
friend of humanity, aflifted by none. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
combined, in an unnatural union, three of 
the mod powerful Sovereigns in Europe, 
and induced them to plan and effeftuate 
the difmemberment of Poland? May the 
Partition of that country be a leffon of 
warning to our own! May no domeftic dif- 
fenfion pave the way for foreign invafion f 
Corfica as well as Poland ought to inftruft 
us to rely, under the providence of God, 
upon our own Strength, rather than upon 
any ideal fupport to be derived from the 
attention of other States to the balance of 
Power in Europe, We ourfelves paid no 
attention to it, we either had not a difpofi- 
tion or were not in a condition $ were by 
fome means or other prevented from (land- 
ing forth the Protestors of thofe two de- 
voted countries. Other nations may be in 
a like fituation with refpect to us, and a 
few arbitrary Princes of the continent, (who 

look 
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look upon their People as brutal property, 
their Kingdoms as private eftates, their 
Minifters as ftewards, and (landing Armies 
as colle&ors of their rents,) may confpire 
together to annihilate the little remaining 
liberty of Europe, and yet preferve a balance 
of defpotifin amongft themfelves. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
adhiated the Councils of the Houfe of Bour- 
bon, when, upon the mod frivolous pre- 
tences that ever difgraced the ingenuity of 
Statefmen, {he broke the bonds of peace, 
tarnifhed with an indelible ftain of confcious 
and determined perfidy the annals of her 
future ftory, and brought on us, a main 
part of the Calamity which we this day de- 
precate? — Let her beware — the Lion of 
England is not yet roufed, — (he thinks we 
are divided, it may be fo ; but we are not 
divided in our difpofition to punifh her. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
has prompted not African but European 
Princes to traffick in blood, to make a profit 
of the butchery of their people ? Gracious 
God ! whence is it that Man, the nobleft 
pf thy terreftrial works, can fo far forget 

h 3 the 
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the dignity of his nature, become fo deaf to 
every call of humanity, as to murder thofe 
Who never injured him or his country, never 
gave him or his country occafion of offence ? 
It is to no purpdfe that you tell us, the 
Petty States of Germany have a right, by 
the conftitution of the Empire, to make al- 
liances with whom they pleafe — We grant 
it. It is to no purpofe that you urge the 
law of Nature, as authorizing every indivi- 
dual to aflift thofe whom he fees oppreffed 
by an unjuft force— -Be it fo. But, fay, do 
you really think, that thofe who are con- 
cerned in this abominable commerce of 
which we are fpeaking, do eonfcientioufly 
weigh all the arguments which .can be pro* 
duced, by the different contending parties, 
in fupport of their refpe£tive claims ? Do 
you really think, that in confequence . of 
fuch a minute, mature, and enlightened 
examination, they are always determined to 
take their part in fupport of general juftice, 
in vindication of the law of nature ? If they 
do this, fomething may be faid in their ex- 
cufe, they will not be liable to that imputa- 
tion, which even heathen morality affixed to 
this detefted traffick, 

'rrr — Ibi fa$> ubi flurima merces.. 

' I hop§ 
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I hope it will not be thought indecorous td 
have fpoken thus freely concerning fuch 
pra&ices of Sovereign Princes, as appear to 
be wholly repugnant to that Gofpel, by 
which, and by which alone both they and 
we muft look for falvation and eternal life. 
The hour may be at hand to fome of us, 
cannot be far off from any, when this tre- 
mendous truth will be better underftood. 
In the mean time it is our efpecial duty, as 
Minifters of the Gofpel, to reprefent the 
rights of humanity as of more value than 
the arts of fovereignty, the laws of Chris- 
tianity as far more facred than the cuftoms 
of civil fociety. We pray to God, that 
there may be no occafion any where for this 
freedom in future, that the Spirit of his 
Gofpel may become the rule of life to Chrif- 
tian Governors, then will not men learn 
war any more, Chriftendom will be at peace, 
they will not hurt nor dejlroy in all the holy 
mountain. 

But it is not only in the manner, in 
which the Governors of Independent States 
conduft themfelves towards each other, that 
we deplore the defeft of Chriftian prin- 
ciple 1 it is equally wanted in the condufl 

H 4. Of 
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of individual? towards the Gov* r^ors fcheflo* 
felves^ There is fcarcely a court or council 
>n Europe, in which private intereft has not 
made fhipwreck of men's confidences. Thif 
\s a fore evil every where, beyond the Ex-t 
ample of former times, it is faid to be $ 
national evji amongft ourfejve$ ; and on ci 
day fuch as this, when we Sftpfeft a nation's 
Sins, want of political principle /hould not 
\>c overlooked. I mean not to offend any 
party, but, if truth can be offepfive, I f?ar 
pot, in fp^aking tfijth, to offend tfrem all, 
t** He who frpm apprehension or sxpe&a* 
$ion, from gratkijde or re{en$ment, from 
any other worldly motive, fpeaks or afts 
contrary to his decided judgment, in fup-r 
porting or oppofmg any particular Syftem 
of Politics, is guilty of a great Sin* the fad 
confequences of wfricji no worldly intereft 
can compenfate. It is a maxim pf the law 
of nature, as well as of revelation, that an 
a£tion ought to be fbrborn, concerning th? 
moral re&itude of which we entertain even 
a doubt 5 r— he that doubt eth is damned if he 
fat, faid the Apoftle to thofe, who hefitated 
(concerning the lawfulness qf eating parti- 
cular meats : what would, he have faid to 
thofe who in matters of the laft importance, 

afj: 
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aft in oppofition not to a doubtful but a de- 
cided confeience ? Chriftian Charity teache$ 
us to hope that there are no fuch men ; but 
if fuch a one fhould, perchance, be found, 
let him not fing a requiem to his confeience, 
by looking upon this as narrow-minded, 
ill-founded, bookifh, monkifh, cloiftered 
JVJprality, *~- it is no fuch thing j it is com- 
mon honefty and Chriftianity. Probity is 
an uniform principle, it cannot be put on 
in our private clofet and put off in the 
Council Chamber or the Senate j and it is 
no inconfiderable part of probity to fpeak 
as occafion offers with boldnefs, and to aft 
with firmnefs, according to the diftates of 
confeience. Did all men do this, which it 
is unqueftionably each man's efpecial duty 
to do, and which but for fome dirty profpe$ 
of intereft every man would do, the world 
would be much better than it is. He who 
aft? contrary to conviftion as a public man, 
let him boaft what he will of his integrity 
as a private man, ftill he is not the honeft 
man he ought to be; — if he doubts the 
affertion, let him lay, his hand upon his 
heart, it will throb with confeious ihame, 
god tell him it is true. 

This 
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This you will think is plain fpeakingj 
the place from which it is fpoken requires 
plain fpeaking at all times ; on a day efpe- 
cially of folemn humiliation for our fins, 
you would not expe6l to hear any lax, 
fafhionable, temporizing principles of Mo* 
rality from the Pulpit* Alas ! let us fpeak 
as plainly as we can, we have no great ex- 
pectation of being regarded ; it is the laft 
ftage of political profligacy when men con- 
demn in private, condemn in unequivocal 
terms and without a blufh, the very prin- 
ciples which they fupport in public. The 
God of this world has got as much poffef- 
fion of our hearts, as if we were to live in 
it for ever $ as if a fever could not burn us, 
or an eaft wind blight us, or a palfy (hake 
€$, or the ftone torment us, or an accident 
ikftroy us, or 1 the courfe of nature itfelf put 
an end to our fchemes of intereft or ambi- 
tion. Selfifhnefs has baniflied honefty; and 
Chriftianity, becaufe it will not truckle to 
our paflions or our interefts, has loft all its 
hold on our confciences. Or if men ftill 
retain a few childifh, nurfery ideas of their 
religion, the licentious commerce of an 
abandoned age makes them afhamed to own 
them : They may chance to be their com- 
• panions, 
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panions, and we hope their comforters in 
a day of ficknefs, but they are feldom ad- 
mitted as counfellors in the important fcenes 
of public life. 

Want of principle in our political con- 
duft, when it becomes general, feldom fails 
to bring with it the ruin of a nation's free- 
dom. Want of candour in our judgment 
of political parties, is attended with circum- 
ftances equally dangerous to a nation's fafe- 
ty; as it foments divifions, deters honeft 
men from taking a part in public concerns, 
and confounds the diftinftion between true 
and falfe patriotifm. There is no need why 
we fliould introduce prejudice and ill tem- 
per into our political difputes, and thereby 
augment the natural difficulties attending 
their difcuffion ; fince the very principles on 
which they are founded, are often fo in- 
volved and queftionable, that men of equal 
ability, integrity, and moderation, may for 
ever difagree in their fentiments concerning 
them. I will illuftrate my meaning by an 
Inftance. — What is the limit where the 
fupport of Government fhould end, and 
refinance to it fhould begin ? — It is in this 

queftion 
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queftion taken for granted, that Govern- 
ment ought to be fupported ; no perfon who 
knows what the terms mean will deny it. 
It is taken alfo for granted, that Govern- 
ment may be rightly refitted ; no friend to 
the Revolution, or to tlie title by which 
the Houfe of Hanover fits on the Throne 
bf thefe Kingdoms will deny it. I hope the 
King has not a fubje& in his dominions, 
who wi(hes to deny it. But though men 
agree in the previous principles relative to 
the duty of fupporting a good, and the right 
of refilling a bad Government) yet, fup- 
pofing all intereft and prejudice out of the 
queftion, and nothing but honefty and im- 
partiality employed in difcuffing it, where 
(hall we find the rule by which all men will 
agree to meafure the merit of any particular 
Government? unlefs you could give all men 
the fame conftitutions of body and mind, 
the fame educations, tempers, and talents, 
you will in vain expert any general agree- 
ment on the fubjedt. Since then this diver- 
sity of Judgment is a circumftance, in the 
nature of things, unavoidable, it feems to 
be repugnant alike to Chriftianity and com- 
mon fenfe, to load every man with obloquy 

*n4 
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and invefitive who is for commend ng refift- 
ance to Government, a little fooner, or a 
little later than we think reafonable. 

Some men may be of opinion that refin- 
ance though often lawful is never expedient, 
that the evils attending an arbitrary Go- 
vernment are lefs than thofe which may 
probably attend the prevention of it's efta- 
blifhment. Others may be perfuaded, that 
defpotifm is the greateft poffible evil which 
can befal any civil Society, and that every 
tendency towards it, is to be feduloufly 
watched, and ftrenuoufly oppofed. God, 
who knows how to meafure the extent of 
the relations in which Individuals ftarrd to 
each other and to him, and to eftimate the 
ftrength of the intclleftual faculties, and 
the force of the natural propenfities of each 
individual, is the only judge, how far any 
one of either fide is in a wilful, criminal 
error. But it is unqueftionably the duty, 
and the intereft of both fides, inftead of pol- 
luting their principles and provoking their 
opponents by calumnies and reproaches, in~ 
ftead of fancying that their tenets alone are 
accompanied with moral re&itude, wifdom, 
and magnanimity, to diftruft their own 
7 opinions, 
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opinions, to be ready to hear thofe of others 
with good temper and a liberal difpofition, 
to abate a little of their firmnefs, to make; 
mutual conceffions, and thereby to endea* 
vour to preferve unviolated the peace of civil 
Society, the bond of Chriftian Charity un- 
broken. 

We believe and hope there are few who 
wifti to fee Government fupported till the 
King of England becomes as abfolute as 
the Princes of the Continent, the Britifh 
Parliament as venal and obfequious as the 
Senate of Rome in the decline of the Em- 
pire. — We believe and hope there are few 
who wifh to fee Government oppofed, in 
order that the Conftitution may be changed 
fronj a Monarchical to a Republican form, 
or the Crown transferred from the brow of 
his Majefty and the Houfe of Hanover to 
any other Perfon or Family*. — But we 
truft and hope there are many, who with 
a perfeft veneration for the Perfon of the 

• A Tory, fays Hume, fince the Revolution may be de- 
fined to be a lover of monarchy $ though without abandoning 
liberty ; and a partizan of the family of Stuart. As a Whig 
may be defined to be a lover of liberty, though without aban- 
doning monarchy ; and a friend to the Settlement in the froteftatit 
line* Eff. xi. 

King, 
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King, the dignity of his Government, the 
legal rights and all the conftitutional power 
of the crown, wifti to fee it's overgrown in- 
fluence reduced by lawful and quiet means 
to it's antient fize, and the fevsral powers 
of the different branches "of the Legiflature 
jreftored to their falutary poize and confti- 
tutional equilibrium. By whatever oppro- 
brious appellations, men of this fentiment 
may be ftigmatized by the fpirit of Party, 
let them be contemptuoufly or injurioufly 
called Patriots, Republicans, or Traitors, 
ilill will they be confidered by every impar-* 
tial and difinterefted perfon as honeft men* 
as fincere lorers of their country, as the 
King's beft friends* — As the King's beft 
friends, becaufe upon any emergency fo- 
reign or domeftic, Heaven avert the occa- 
fions of them both I the Throne will find 
it's firmeft fupport, not from thofe who are 
defirous of extending it's influence beyond 
the boundary marked out by the blood of 
our Anceftors, but from thofe who deteft- 
ing alike defpotifm and republicanifm, are 
zealous to eftablifh it's power, it's fplendor* 
and it's permanence, on the affe&ionate 
Loyalty of a free people, on the virtuous 
voice of an independent Parliament. 

I AM 
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I am far from faying that tVis influence 
of the Crown, has been induftriouily aug- 
mented with a view to undermine the fabric 
of civil liberty $ it appears rather to hav€ 
infenfibly rifen to it's prefent pitch from th« 
increafe of Empire and Commerce, from 
the augmentation of our Armies, Navies, 
Debts, and' Revenues ; but refer it's origin 
to what caufe you pleafe, it's exiftence we 
apprehend is certain, and it's tendency ob- 
vious. In the hands of his prefent Majefty 
it may be a bleffing to his people, but who 
can tell whether all fucceeding Monarch* 
will have the fame difpofition to do good ? 
and we conceive it to be abhorrent froi» the 
fpirit of the constitution of England, that 
the freedom of the people fhouW depend 
upon the accidental good difpofition of the 
Prince. It is our Duty by focial compact 
to be loyal, it is our Right by nature to be 
free. When the fervility of the Roman 
Senate had given up to Auguftus the liber- 
ties of the State, the people enjoyed under 
him a mild and moderate Government, but 
did they do the fame under Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Nero, Domitian and many other weak 
or wicked Princes who fucceeded him. They 
therefore are to be held the true lovers of 

their 
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their Country who are unwilling to veft in 
the Crown, during the reign of even a good 
King, a power which may.in future be ufed 
to ruin the nation's freedom, by corrupting 
it's Constitutional fupporters. Let it be 
remembered " That Rome was once free % 
That France heretofore had the three eftates, 
which were the Guardians of it's liberty; 
That Spain bad formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the 
fhadow remains ; That Denmark and Swe- 
den had once Constitutions, fomething like 
that of England ; and that all thefe coun- 
tries have been inflaved by their own cor- 
ruptions *. 

• 

It Is the infelicity of Party to tranfgreft 
the bounds of Chriftian Charity, decency, 
and good fenfe 3 to afcribe to their oppo- 
nents, principles which they never main- 
tained, comfequences which will never fol- 
low, and motives for a&ion which were 
never thought of ; to attempt poifoning the 
jears of Royalty, by reprefenting the difinte- 
reflsed oppoftrs of an unconstitutional influ- 
ence, as fecret enemies to a juft and confti- 
iutional prerogative, as aiming to bind their 

m Davoivant VEflay on Trade, 1699. p. %6$. 
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King in Chains, in order to exhibit Ma- 
jefty, as nothing better than the inftrument 
of an Ariftocratic Tyranny $ to attempt 
poifoning the ears of the people, by repre- 
senting thofe who are adverfe to meafures, 
which probably in all good confcience they 
cannot but think inexpedient or unjuft, as 
greedy expectants of lucrative places, as 
factious citizens and fufpicious fubje£fcs, as 
giving rife to difienfion and vigour to refift- 
ance. Truth however is of no Party, and 
furely there is truth in faying, that the Em- 
pire is brought into a calamitous fituation, 
that fhe now flands tottering on the very 
verge of ruin, affrighted, and amazed ; fhe 
ftretches out her hands to the nations 
around her for fupport, and they have hi- 
therto made a mock at her diftrefs ; fhe calls 
out for help on thofe whom fhe formerly 
faved from deftru&ion, and they have hi- 
therto refufed to hear her; her Children 
unhappily, probably, for themfelves as well 
as her have forfaken her ; her patient Sifter 
has at length lift up her heel againft her. 
Unhappy Britain, how art thou fallen! 
from being the Queen of Ifles, thou art be- 
come the derifion of Nations, and thofe 
who envied thy former profperity. behold 

with 
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with malignant pleafure thy humbled ftate, 
exulting in their hearts they fay, as Tyre 
faid of Jerufalem, Aba ! Jhe is broken, .we 
Jball be replenifhed % now Jhe is laid wajle. 

According to our different tempers, un- 
derftandings, and views of things, we may 
be difpofed to derive thefe misfortunes from 
different fources ; but the Speaker, however 
warmly he may exprefs himfelf on this, or 
any other public occafion, in fupport of the 
great unalienable rights of human nature 
and of the genuine conftitution of his coun- 
try, holds it beneath the dignity of this 
place, and fubverfive of the end of this 
meeting to enter into the Labyrinth of po- 
litics, by pointed crimination, or particular 
animadverfion. He may perhaps be allowed 
to hazard one conje&ure on the fubjefr, 
efpecially as it can have no more refpeft to 
the prefent Ad minift ration, than to all thofe 
which have for a long feries of years pre- 
ceded it. — Has not the Policy of Great 
Britain, in cramping the manufa&ures and 
circumfcribing the commerce of the de- 
tached parts of the Empire, in order to ag- 
grandize and enrich the inhabitants of this 
Ifland, been founded upon a partial and 

1 2 illiber^ 
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illiberal principle ? — You fhay force large 
bodies of Men, to continue members of 
your civil community, by the fear of the 
Mifchief which you may do them, if they, 
lhould attempt to quit your connexion ; 
but this is an impolitic and an unchriftian 
Yoke of civil union, impofed by Tyrants and 
fubmitted to by none but Slaves: Or you 
may induce them to it by the fuperior equity 
and wifdom of your fcheme df civil Govern- 
ment, by making it their interfcft to be 
united to you, rather than to any other 
community. An union which has fear for 
it's bafis, muft ever be fubverted as foon as 
the occafion of fear can be removed $ and 
the; fooner it is removed, the more are the 
interefts, not perhaps of particular king- 
doms, but of mankind in genferal promoted 
thereby $ for fear on one fide is generally 
Accompanied with oppreflion on the other. 
But an union which is cemented by intereft, 
by a participation of equal laws, rights, 
and WHfluhities, may become perpetual : It 
will not, at kaft, be broken in the xfay of 
trial. And it does net ftem to he a matter 
of much concern to the ftate, whether the 
jpublVc coffers are {applied from #ife purfes, 
fcftd the general fefety $>i#te&ed by thfe per* 
♦. — fons, 
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fens, of individuals ffouaJftd in Great Bri-f 
tain, Udm$> or America *. 

l£EL4tf*> &3$had h^r requeft, fhall I calj 
it? pr deo>pnc|, panted. — «£all it what; 
you Willi (he h^sj^l notfripg but Juftiqe 
done fe^r } We wifh her ?U pQffible profpe- 
yity, #ji£ in Her f«ture ftrengf h fprefee our 
Security* : 

t • > v ...... . 

Bi,*?sj$<* from ( <Jod, and ;Hpnour from 
the &#g, l#l upon the hjead.^f that Map, 

• I make the whole^ of this obfi?rvati6i( with diffidence, f 
either do not fee the /dbj©& in it's fall cxieiik or a defend 
^Wfciiflri>^ cfentofy, ha£ had his jodge- 




may t^aniport' all their wpol J\vtfbllen CS(6ods) to foreign 
eoontfieti; WM^Id not thii* ai 'they (ay; cut the Turf from 

woollen Manufactories*." . We have lately ffcen thi^ 'liberty 
granted to Irclanid, by a Britiffi-LegiHaWiQf not bent-ta hurt 
England,' *pjt/joa&J9qp«d JHftceifc IrobtttWtije*; rqflpftflflF 

the fall ofKenfj, the finding ofth^ value of Land, the in- 
ereafe of the P<xh>,- Wd the dimiiMidbn wiup foreign traded 

lP-X*U) ^W"H t ;f$lowi <ar, .ifJB^Qwfd? that «hp 
ftrength ajid feljcit^ of the Empire at la«je will not be in- 
jured thereby. { • -• •— - — ' > 

• Davenant on; Trade, |uxj8. 
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...» 

of whatever party, of whatever country he 
may be, Briton or American, < who can yet 
devife the honourable means of bringing 
back to their allegiance three Millions of 
our Trans-atlantic Brethren : Not of drag- 
ging them in chains to the foot of the 
Throne, that is the language of tyranny 
and paflion, * it was the language of the day 
of our infolence, and ought not to have 
been the language of any day 5 but of bind- 
ing them to -it in cords of love: Not of 
bringing them baek J upon the impolkk 
principle of unconditional fubmiffioji, tfyat 
is .treating the defe&ion, of ^fealf g, nugl^ty 
Empire, like the ytfurrfc&o** of 1a pahfry 
diftrift 5 ' but pf, re^ifin£\fhei^*! to tlijs 
Kingdom, upon the broad bafis of fincere 
good-will, ctitiimfrffifa 
tutional freedom. It is tonapurpofe, or 
a bad one, to inflate the 1 pride;- ahd <s&foe- 
fate the referitinent ^ eit&r fade, by *a irri, 
tating retrofpeft' of the caufes which pro- 
'dueled this breach j it is enough fdr us to 
Jtnow that the. &each is made, that ow 
enemies have widened it, that mutual mo- 
"deration muflf cldfe it, or that both fides 
will ^e fwallowed up in it. : 

Lord 
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Lord God omnipotent,. Ruler of Na-» 
tions, hear us ! Perfuaded that thou Art, 
in utter fel&annihilation, we adore thy in~ 
fcrutable nature. Perfuaded that thou art 
the moral Governor, as well as the Creator 
of the Univerfe, in ftedfaft faith we addrefs 
our prayer. — Thy wifdom, O Lord, is not 
limited by time % it pervades eternity. Thy 
Goodnefs is : not. circumfcribed by place ; it 
comprehends the Univerfe. If for the ad- 
vancement of thy Glory ; the propagation 
of thy Son's Gofpel s the promotion of the 
general good of Mankinds thou haft decreed 
that this Nation is to be humbled, this 
Empire divided, this War protrafted, in 
dutiful* acquiefcence we kifs the rod of thy 
Chaftifement, knowing all thy difpenfations 
to be wife and good. — Thy judgments, 
O Lord, are true and righteous; interest 
cannot fway them j paflion cannot pervert 
them; nor ignorance miflead them: If in 
thy judgment, we are engaged with our 
Brethren in an unrighteous caufe, we fhould 
think it an impious mockery of thy Majefty 
to fupplicate proteftion ; we afk inftru&ion $ 
befeeching thee to illumine the underftand- 
ings of our Rulers, with the knowledge of 
what is right, and to influence their hearts 

14 that 
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that knowing they may do it.*— But, if our 
caiife be juft in thy fight with aH oar Ene-> 
mies, and it be for our iniquities that thou 
haft brought thefe evil* upon us, in thy 
wrath we pray thee to rerawrfbefc mercy * 
Nineveh repented, and was forgiven, we 
tfepent and implore pardon. — Thou haft 
broken the pride of oar >power \ wfe accept 
therpunifhtnent of our iniquity: Thou haft 
hiimbted our uncircumcifed hearts/ we re- 
turn in faftftig and prayfer to thee^ Ac<3odr 
of our ftrength, heattts^ Lord* from Hea- 
ven tfy dwelling > pfa&i meinwin pftr tmsp* 
hear aM forgive thy PEOPtiBK « 
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PS ALM LVIII. IO. 

DOUBTLESS THERE IS A GOD THAT 

JtattGBTH THE EARTH. 

i 
-* • - 

THERE have been but few men, fince 
the beginning of the world, who have 
doubted concerning the Being of a God; 
but there have been many who have doubted 
concerning his Provideftce. That " there 
is a Gad" who made the Heavens and the 
Earth, all nations have been taught by Tra- 
dition, deriyed originally from Adam ; and 
fame individuals in every nation, fcarcely 
excepting the moil barbarous, have been 
able to collcft the fame truth from Reafon. 
But that this God " judgeth the Earth" 
which he hath made, is a proposition which 

has 
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has not been fo generally admitted; the 
Tradition concerning it has been lefs uni- 
form : And Reafon is diftrafted, in it's in- 
veftigation of the fubjedl, by the opposition 
of proof ; or, to fptfak with more pfejpriety, 
it is loft in the fublimity of the contem- 
plation. 

The term Providence, in it's primary 
fignification, (imply denotes Forefight : And, 
if we allow the Exiftpnce of a Supreme Be- 
ing who formed the Univerfe out of no- 
thing, we mnft needs allow, thai Jaft:ha&4t 
perfeft Forefight of :every erant, which, at 
any time, takes place either in the natural 
fer moral world. Mattel- xan Ka*e ho moi 
tion> 4ior fpirit any cweigy, bbt tvkat is 4e- 
rived footn him : He cannot be ignorant xS 
the efFefts which they will, >dther'fcparatdy 
or conjointly, produce. A common. Me* 
charik has knowledge of the work of rhts 
owu haftdsj when? fce pw^ttei inline, 
which he has made, in motion^ he forcfees 
how long it wiM g&, and what 'w3M>e the 
ftate and pofttion of Ws ferorai flarts at -amy 
particular point of time : Or if Jie is not 
perfe&ly able to do^this > it isbecaufe he is 
not perfe&ly acquainted with ail ihe powers 

of 
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of the materials which he has ufed in it's 
construction $ they are not of his making, 
and they may therefore have qualities which 
he does not underftand, and confequently 
cannot regulate. But in the immenfe Ma- 
chine of the Univerfe there is nothing except 
what God made ; all the powers and pro- 
perties, relations and dependencies, which 
created things have, they have both in kind 
and degree from him. Nothing therefore, 
it fhould feem, can come to pafs at any 
time, or in any part of the Univerfe, whjch 
it's incomprehenfible Architect did not, 
from the moment his Almighty Fiat called 
it into exiftence, clearly forefee: — cc Known 
unto God are all his works from the begin- 
ning of the World." — How this Forefight, 
from which we cannot, perhaps, feparate 
the idea of pre-ordination, can fubfift in the 
Supreme Being without deflxoying the mo- 
ral Agency of Man, is a matter beyond, 
probably, the reach of our faculties fully 
to comprehend. Some, confcious of their 
inability to reconcile the notion of human 
Agency with that of divine Forefight, have 
confidered Men as Machines, and denied 
that they have any Agency at all. , Others 
kave conceded to the human Race freedom 

of 
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of thought and action; but have denied 
that God can certainly forefee free, contin- 
gent actions *. Without prefuming to cen~ 
fare either of thefe fe£b of Philofophers for 
the opinions which they have adopted, or 
charging them with forming debating and 
improper conceptions of the nature of either 
God or Man ; we may be allowed, I hope, 
to differ from them both 5 to miftruft, on 
this fubjeft efpecially (for we have abun- 
dant reafon to miftruft it on fubje&s infi- 
nitely lefs intricate,) the extent of bur capa- 
cities; and to acknowledge that Forefight 
appertains to God, and Freedom to Man, 
though we cannot, in any wife, comprehend 
the poflibiiity of their co-exiftence -f. In 

* 

•Cum igitur nulla ratio, nullus facrarum literarum locus 
fit, ex quo aperte colligi poffit, Deum omnia quae fiunt 
fcivifie antequam fierent, concludendum eft, minime aiTeren- 
dum efle a nobis iftam Dei prefcientiam ; prsfertim, cum 
et rationes non paucae, et (acra teftimonia non defint, unde 
earn plane negandam efle appareat, Socini Op. torn. I. p. 549. 

f I own freely to you the weaknefs of my underitanding, 
that though it be unqueftionable that there is Omnipotence 
and Omnifcience in God our Maker, andfcl cannot have a 
clearer perception of any thing than that I am fret j yet I 
cannot make Freedom in Man confident with Omnipotence 
and Omnifcience in God, though I am as fully perfaaded 
of both as of any Truths I moft firmly affent to. And there- 
fore I have long fi nee given off the coniideration of that 
queftion, refolving all into this fhort conclusion ; that if it 
be poffible for God to make a free Agent, then Man is free, 
though I fee not the way of it. Locke's Lett, to Molyneux. 

this 
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this way of confidering the fubje&, the 
Providence of God is implied in his very 
Exiftence as an intelligent Creator $ and it 
imports not only an abftra& Forefight of 
all poflible events, but fuch a pre-difpofitioii 
of caufes and effe&s, fuch an adjuftment of 
means and ends, as feems to us to exclude 
that contingency of human a&ions, with 
which, as expectants of pofitive rewards and 
punifhments in another world, we firmly 
believe it to be altogether confident. 

Providence may be confidered in ano- 
ther manner. We may underftand by it, 
an uniform and conftant operation of God 
fubfequent to the act of creation. Here 
again the meaning of the term may be illus- 
trated by what is obfervable in human con- 
trivances. In every Machine formed by 
human ingenuity, there is a neceflity for the 
a&ion of fome extraneous power to put the 
Machine in motion : a proper conftruftion 
and difpofition of parts is not fufficient to 
efFeft the end : There muft be a fpring, or 
a weight, or ah impulfe of air or water, of 
fome fubftance or other, on which the mo- 
tion of the feveral parts of the Machine muft 
depend. In like manner, the Machine of 

the 
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the Univerfe depends on it's Creator for the 
commencement and the confervation of the 
motion of it's feveral parts. The power by 
which the infenfible particles of matter 
coalefce into fcnfihle lumps, as -well as that 
by which the great orbs of the Univerfe arc 
relu&antly, as it were* retained in their 
courfes, admits not an explanation from 
the influence of mechanical caufes: The 
effe£h of bpth of them are different from 
fuch as mere matter and motion can pro* 
duce 5 they muft ultimately be referred to 
God. Vegetable and animal life, and in- 
crease, cannot be accounted for without re- 
curring to him* as the primary caufe of 
both* .We have fruitful feafons; but we 
know not the caufe by which the vapours 
are raifed up from the earth, or poured 
down hi rain from heaven; nor can the 
moft recondite philofcphy account for the 
germination or the maturation of a fingle 
grain. . In this view of the fubjefit, the Pro- 
vidence of God is fomething more than 
Forefightj it is a continued influence, an 
nniverfal Agency;?—" by him $11 things 
confift — and in him we liye, and move, 
and have our Being." 

There 
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There is yet a third notion of Provi- 
dence; implying a particular interpofition 
of God in admiriiftering the affairs of indi- 
viduals and nations, and wholly diftinft 
from that general and inceffant exertion of 
his power, by which he fuftains the Uni* 
verfe in Exiftence, It is in this laft fenfe 
that the wifdom of our Legiflature confiders 
Pi'ovideiiCe, when it ordains folemn afTem- 
blies for deprecating the vengeance, or fup- 
plicating the proteftion of Almighty God ; 
and it is this fenfe of the word, which fpe- 
culative men admit with the greateft diffi- 
culty : I fpeak not of bad men, for it would 
be to poflefs a zeal untempered by charity,' 
to rank in that clafs every one who feels 
his deliberations on this important fubje&V 
difturbed by an irkfome and involuntary 
Scepticifm* Their difficulties are of two 
forts; one refpe&s the nature of God, the 
other the condition of Man. They think 
that, on the one hand, they can demon- 
ftrate the impoffibility of that particular 
interpofitioh we are now fpeaking of, from 
the abftraft notions they have formed of 
the divine perfe&ions : And they are per- 
fuaded, on the other, that experience of 
what happens to good and bad men, fingly 

K or 
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or colle&ively confidered, does in no degree 
invalidate, but rather confirms tt^at deduc- 
tion of their reafon j and they pro4uce tl^e 
cataftrophe which, as on th^s day* took 
place, as a proof in point. — r I will briefly 
examine their mode of arguing on each 

bea4- 

They conceive it then to be very con- 
formable to the nature of the Supreme Be-, 
ing* as inveftigated by fober reasoning, that 
events, ^eriv^ng their $xifte$<;e from his 
immutable wiU* as the primary caufe of 
^very thing, fhould focceed eacjh other in a* 
determined order; or, in the language of 
onp of the Fathers, they hold " the Will 
of Gpd to f be the neceflity of nature/' Ii* 
^his providence, or pre^difpofition of all, 
^vents, they a<;quiefce with gratitude and 
confidence $ believing that it fully anfwer$ 
the ends of a confidant fuperintendency, ac- 
companied ty occafional inl^rpofition $ that 
confulioa and chancq are thereby removed 
9Ut of the Univ^rfe -, thafc q\\ things ^ave 
been, ars, and will bq working together foe 
the final good of all $ and that every parti- 
cular thing, even what we c^ll a miracle 
itfelf, comes to pafs in it's own proper time, 

accord- 
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according to a plan eftablifhed by infinite 
goodncfs and wifdom before time was. 
Though I cannot look upon this notion of 
Providence to be the true one, yet is it not 
either deftitute of fublimity, or liable to the 
imputation of Atheiftte Fatality, or fubver- 
five of all Piety j for we may praife God for 
his wifdom, and we may thank him for his 
goodnefs, in having difpofed every thing in 
the beft poflible way $ and we may place an 
allured truft in him, that nothing will ever 
happen to us beyond or befide what he hath 
appointed; but praife, thankfgiving and 
truft, are no mean parts of piety. It may 
be objefted to this reafoning, that it renders 
all fupplication unprofitable, the Supreme 
Being inexorable, the human Race impec- 
cable, the order of Nature immutable, and 
the future fates of individuals and nations 
kreverfible. I am fenfible that the weight 
of thefe objections will not be great in the 
opinion of thofe, who either acknowledge 
no religion but that of nature, or who think 
that the doctrine of the final happinefs of 
all mankind is not inconfiftent with the 
principles of Ghriftianity. To others thefe 
objections will be fully and clearly eonclu- 
five againft that nojdon of the divine per- 

k 2 feftions 
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fe&ions from which they are derived. It 
may juftly be obferved by both, that thb 
re^foning concerning the manner of God's 
moral government (if a moral government 
can on this fuppofition be admitted) takes 
for granted what it would be very difficult, 
if not impoflible, to prove -— that it is more 
conformable to the nature of a wife and 
beneficent Being, to form a fyftem whofe 
parts, material and fpiritual, (hall all be 
linked together in a fatal chain ; than one 
which ihall admit the contingency of hu- 
man aftions, and confequently feem to re-* 
quire, as a mean of it's perfection, the in- 
terpolation of divine agency. 

As to the argument againft the interpo- 
fition of God, in. the Government of the 
World, which is taken from Experience, it 
will ft like different Men with different de- 
grees of force, according to the extent of 
their obfervation, or the bent of their di£. 
pofition. Thofe who are acquainted with 
and believe the hiftory of the Jewifh Nation 
as delivered. in the Bible, will find no great 
difficulty in admitting, that what has hap- 
pened to one people may have happened to 
another ; that God may have governed the 

other 
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♦other families of the earth, if not in fo vifi- 
ble, yet in as effe&ual, a manner as he hath 
governed that of Judah. Their minds will 
be filled with piety from the perufal of the 
facred page : They will acknowledge the 
interposition of God, in what others will* 
cfteem the ordinary operation of phyfical or 
moral caufes; in ftorms, in earthquakes^ 
in famines, in peftilences, in foreign warsj 
in domeftic diflentions, in peace, in pros- 
perity, in every event tending to exalt o$ 
deprefe a nation. But there i^ a' great part 
of mankind which has never heard of 'tKd 
Jewilh people* and amongft us, who have 
heard of them, there are -many who difbe^ 
lieve the miraculous part of their aritient 
hiftory, and attribute the Angularity of their 
prefent condition to the operation of their 
religious polity: fo that no evidence of 
God's government of the world can- be ana- 
logically colle&ed by either of thefc forts of 
men from the hiftory of the Jews $ and as 
ta any direft proof of it, they will, with 
fome fhew of reafon, maintain that it can* 
not be certainly deduced from the hiftory 
of any other * nation, antient or modern. 
Could- we in truth make ourfelves minutely 
acquainted, not merely with the «vil or v 

k 3 military 
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military tnmfa&ions of particular ages and 
countries, but with the virtues and rices* 
the happinefs and mifery, of all ages and 
all countries from the beginning of the 
world ; in other words, could we obtain a 
diftin<St and complete hiftory of the human 
race from the commencement of it's exift> 
ence to the prefent tim£, I queftion not but 
we fhould difeern the arm of God clearly 
difplayed in effecting the rife, regulating the 
progrefs, and accomplifhing the dcftru&ion 
of particular ftates, in ftrift conformity to 
their adherence to, or deviation from, the 
rule of Moral Re&itude. But the time ©f 
our exiftence here is fo fliort, the means of 
acquiring utriverfal hiftoricai information fa 
impoffible to be obtained, and the attention 
of men fo occupied by other concerns, that 
no one can gain fuch a comprehenfive view 
of the morals and fortunes of the human 
Species, as to remove all doubt concerning 
the divine Adminiftration of human Affairs. 
This our utter inability to comprehend the 
whole of the divine Oeconomy, even in this 
world, fhould leffen, or rather fhould ex* 
tinguifh, our fufprife, that " there fhould 
nbt in many ages be plain evidences enough 
cdthfer of the Wi&om or of the Juflke and 

Good- 
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Goodnefs of God, or of fo much as the in- 
terpolition of divine Providence at all, to 
convince Mankind clearly and generally of 
the world's being under his immediate care 
and infpe&ioft and government*." But 
though the Evidences of the Wifdom and 
Juftice and Goodnfeft of God were much 
more numerous and plain than they appear 
to us to be ; though the remuneration of 
Virtue dnd the puhifliment of Vice wete 
mUch more uniform than many are dit^ofed 
to admit them to be; nay, though we fhould 
grant, what few rtien will think reafortabl^, 
that there never hath been fo mdch as one 
inftance of a bad man being on the whole 
happy, or a good one on the whole un- 
happy, in this world, yet fhould we not be 
able from thence to conclude, that God 
governed this Syfteiri by particular interpo* 
fit ions of his power: We fhould thence 
juftiy cbnclude, that he either governed it 
by fuch interpofitions, or that he had fo 
conftituted the Syftem when he firft formed 
it, that all events refpe&ing the connexion 
between virtue and happinefs, vice and mi- 
ftry, fhould as certainly come to pafs as if 
he was conftfcntly exerting his Providence 

# Clarke** Evid. of Hat. and Rev. RcL 
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in their prQdu&ion. But if the experience 
of the moft perfect uniformity in the moral 
government of the world, could not cer- 
tainly enable us to decide concerning the 
manner of it's being adminiftered, whether 
by occafional interpofition or primeval ordi- 
nation, we may properly enough conclude, 
that no argument can be juftly drawn 
againft this interpofition from the want of 
fuch experience, from the real or imagined 
irregularity of that Government. We fee 
but a very little part of this Government, 
either with relation to it's extent or dura- 
tion : It may be far more regular than it 
appears to us to be 5 there may be, which 
is moft probable, no irregularity at all in 
it ; but put it's irregularity to be as great 
as you pleafe, ftill will it be impoflible for 
you to determine,. whether that irregularity 
proceeds from a. want of God's interpofition 
in the Government of the World, or from 
what you will be apt, unwifely enough, to 
call a defeft of Power, Wifdom, or Good- 
nefs, in it's original constitution, " Touch- 
ing the Almighty we cannot find him out," 
••— our faculties are annihilated in the im- 
menfity of the divine nature ; the Eyes of 
x>ur Understanding are blinded by the inac- 

ceflible 
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ceffible brightncfs of the Lord's Glory ; it 
jhineth in us and around us, adorning with 
ineffable fplendour all his works, not fuffer- 
ing us to doubt, for a moment, concerning 
either the exiftence or the fkill of the great 
Architect of the Univerfe ; but checking our 
prefumption, and baffling all our efforts, 
when we would explore the nature of his 
exiftence, or the mode of his operation. - 

But if our Reafon be inadequate, as it 
certainly is, to the inveftigation of the man- 
lier in which God adminifters the affairs of 
this world, wfe ought, with much thankful- 
ness, to embrace the light which Revelation 
affords us in fo obfettre an inquiry. A fingle 
page of that Gofpel which is unhappily fo 
much, if not defpifed, certainly overlooked 
amongft us, conveys to us more knowledge 
concerning the Attributes of God and our 
relation to him, than all the volumes of 
Philofophy which unaffifted reafon ever pro- 
duced. But they only can be duly fenfible 
of the value of Revelation, who have tried, 
with great care and attention, the ftrength, 
or rather the weaknefs of their faculties, in 
the inveftigation of fuch fubjefts as it 
teaches. The fubjeft which we have been 

this 
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this day confidering, you will readily allow, 
from the poor efforts which he hath made 
to explain it, is far above the comprehen- 
fion of the Speaker ; he cannot iliuftrate it 
to your fatisfa&ion or his own : It is indeed 
a dark fubjeft to underftandings far more 
enlightened •, yet open but the Bible, dnd it 
is as clear as the Mid^day Sun. You will 
there find Sinners exhorted to repentant, 
rewards promifed to the righteous, punifh- 
ments denounced againft the wicked, and 
the duty of prayer enforced upon all, in a 
language fo plain and exprefs, as will not 
fuffer you to doubt concerning your own 
Agency, You will there find God declar- 
ing, <c That he maketh poor and maketh 
rich 5 that he removeth Kings and fctteth 
tip Kings j that he is the Governor among 
the nations % that he ruleth in the Kingdom 
of Men ; that riches and honours and all 
things come of him 5 that of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things ; 
that he plucketh up and pulleth down, and 
repenteth of the Evil that he thought to do 
unto a nation, when that nation turneth 
from their evil :" Surely thefe modes of ex^ 
predion will not fuffer us to believe that all 
fublunary Events are irrfverfibly fixed from 

the 
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the Creation of the World, that our God 
is the God of Epicurus, exercifing no. fupcr„ 
intendency over the inhabitants of the 
world. 

I micht now now pafs on to apply thefc 
general obfervations concerning Providence 
to the particular occafion of this day's meet- 
ing : 3ut I forbear ; for I dare not fay, as 
fome men faid, that God was on their fide, 
when they imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their King, and fubverted the conftitu- 
tion of their country, bqcaufe their attempt* 
wetfe attended with fiiccefs ; nor dare I af- 
firm* with others, that the domeftic Evils 
whkh the nation fuflfered during the Ufur- 
pttion were evident proofs of God's difplea* 
(ure at the Ufurpert. . For what is this but 
in our rafh and fhortrfighted zeal to make 
the fupreme Governor of th? Univerfe a 
partifan in our difputes, an abettor on one 
fide or other of what is wrong ? We cannot 
fathom the depths of God's Councils : But 
from all his difpenfations we may learn wif- 
dom for the conduct of Life. From the 
difefter which we this day deplore, Kings 
may learn the danger of governing contrary 
to Law* and evemef tenaeioufly contending 

for 
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for all the rights of their predeceflbrs, when 
the circumftances and opinions of a great 
nation demand from them unufual concef- 
fions : And the people, on the other hand, 
may learn the danger of fupporting any fet 
of Men, or even either houfe of Parliament, 
in their attempts to infringe the eftablifhed 
prerogative of the Crown, left in redrefling 
the grievances incident to Monarchy, they 
fabricate for themfelves the tenfold fetters 
of Republican Tyranny. In all civil com- 
motions there are fo many bad-intentioned 
Men on the right, and well-intentioned 
Men on the wrong fide, that it is impoffible 
to make a general and juft eftimate of the 
moral merit or demerit of either fide* Allow 
me therefore, inftead of ripping up wounds 
which have long been clofed, briefly to ad- . 
vert to our prefent fituation, new and critW 
cal no doubt, as a people. 

Humanly fpeaking then, there is no 
caufe for our Defpondence. It is true, a 
mighty Empire has been difmembered 5 — 
but what is there fo beneficial to Mankind 
in mighty Empires, as to make us regret, 
on principles of impartial Juftice and gene* 
ral Humanity, the diminution of our own? 

The 
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The great Ends for which Men enter into 
Society are beft fecured in fmall Empires. 
When by conqueft or colonization they be- 
come fo large, that all the parts of them 
cannot equally participate in the benefits of 
civil union, it is the extreme of Folly to 
expeft, that the parts which are oppreffed 
fhould wifh for the continuance of that 
union 5 and it would be the extreme of Ty- 
ranny to compel them to fubmit to it. The 
Tyranny of a Prince over his Subje&s, is 
an intolerable Evil : But the Tyranny of an 
over-grown ftate over it's diftant dependen- 
cies, is-fln Evil of infinitely greater magni- 
tude. Provinces far removed from the Seat 
of Empire, and which have no fhare in 'it's 
Legiflation, are not only liable to be ag- 
grieved by the infolence, and plundered by 
the rapacity of petty Governors, but to have 
their beft interefts negie&ed, if not oppofed, 
by the fupreme Legiflature itfelf. A Free 
Conftitution muft, from it's very nature, 
be. limited in it's extent, whilft the chains 
of Slavery may reach round the Globe. The 
Freedom of the Roman Conftitution was 
circumfcribed almoft by the Walls of their 
City; but the Tyranny of the Roman Era- ' 
pirc overfpread - the World. America, as a, 

Limb 
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Limb conne&ed with the Britifti body poli* 
tic might have been ftarved for ages, and 
flu n ted in it's growth, might have been 
robbed of it's proper nutriment, and kept 
cold and comfortlefs, that the heart might 
be kept fat and warm. But unqueftionably, 
it is for the benefit of our Species that all 
fuch connexions fhould be broken ; that in- 
fant States fhould be allowed to increafe to 
their full maturity, and to eftablifh their 
own independent Legislatures, in order that 
the Earth may be replenifhed with Inhabi- 
tants, and the bleffings of Civil Liberty be 
equally enjoyed by all Mankind. There isf 
natural juftice and moderation in this rea- 
foningj it fuits not the defpotic views of 
particular States, but it is calculated to pro- 
mote the general happinefs of the human 
race : And he is quite a ftranger to the Be- 
nignity of the Chriftian Religion, and de* 
ferves not to feel the Freedom of the Britifh 
Conftitution, who wiihes to aggrandize his 
own Country by bringing flavery and ruin 
on that of other Men. 

I wish I could confider our acquifitionsi 
m Afia as compenfating our lofles in Ame- 
rica -, but they have been obtained, I fear, 

by 
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by un)uft force, and on that account I can- 
not think that they will be ufeful to us. It 
requires little, political fagacity to foretell, 
that the> natives wiU pay their tribute witk 
relu&ance 5, that it will be expended in the 
maintenance of the ftanding army by which 
it muft be collefted 3 that our enemies in 
Emjope, jealous of the refources which we 
fhatt ftand a chance of deriving from Afia, 
will endeavour to counteract all our proje&s 
of intereft and ambition, and to make that 
country another America to this nation. 
Would to God that we had Wifdom and 
Magnanimity enough to devife fafe means 
of reftoring the territory in the Eaft to it's 
rightful owners, and to content ourfelves 
with the profits freely flowing from it's 
commerce! Then would our politics be 
founded in Juftice ; the blefling of God 
would be their fupport;. and the imminent 
danger to the confutation, from that in- 
crease of corrupting influence which, almoft 
unavoidably* attends an infcreafe of Empire, 
and which is equally deftru6live of the pub- 
lic probity of individuals, equally fubverfive 
of the public liberty oC the ftate, in whole 
hands foever it be placed, would be done 
away. But if this be thought a vifionary 

projeft, 
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projeft, or, confidering our relation to the 
other ftates of Europe, a dangerous one*' 
(alas ! that the fpirit of Chriftiaiiity is fo 
little underftood in Chriftendom as to make 
it feem fo.) Yet there is nothing vifionary, 
nothing dangerous, we prefume, in hoping, 
that our Rulers, in fettling the affairs of 
India, will pay more attention to the fphi* 
tual condition of it's inhabitants than has 
been hitherto done, will zealoufly ufe every 
lenient and Evangelical mean to effe& their 
converfion to Chriftianity. Thus may the 
Indians, by changing their Matters, better 
their condition $ and God, who bringeth 
Good out of Evil, may make the Avarice 
of one part of his creatures, become the 
occafion of eternal Salvation to another. 

It is true, the value of our landed pro- 
perty is now much lefs than it was fome 
years ago: But this has a dependence on 
the date of our commerce ; and our com- 
merce, though it has fuffered a temporary 
obftrudtion, will foon expand itfelf into all 
it's former channels; and it will do this/ 
becaufe we fan fupply foreign markets with 
better goods, at a cheaper rate, and with a 
longer credit, than our neighbours can do : 

and 
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and thefe j>eing more juft, will therefore bit- 
more Cure and permanent fources of profit 
to us, than an arbitrary and precarious mo- 
nopoly of the trade of half the globe. — The 
debt of the nation is confefTedly great : But 
the property of thfl nation, t cpnfifting of 
the accumulated property of the individuals 
compofing the nation^ is, we conje&ure, at 
leaft fix times greater than the national 
debt.— The wealth of individuals has been 
leflened : It is to be hoped, that {he diffo- 
lutenefs of all ranks has thereby received a 
check. — We are ftill a great and powerful 
people, though fallen from that fummit of 
greatnefs which is feldqm productive of vir- 
tue 3 though, defpoiled of that power of do- 
ing wrong with impunity, which no indi- 
vidual, no nation ought ever to enjoy. I 
do not here inquire, whether on the Ocean 
,we exercifed that power towards the other 
dates of Europe; but it is clear they thought 
we poffefled jit, and under the influence of 
that opinion it was natural for them, in the 
day of our diftrefs, to combine together that 
we fliould poffefs it no more. >— - Though 
fbme things in our Civil, and fome in our 
Ecclefiaftical Conftitution, may not be fo 
perfe6t as to admit of no improvement; 

L yet, 
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yet, in both refpe&i, We Ate AA happy 
people, when fconipated with ttoft fef the 
other nations fertmrid us. 

But grtat and h*p£y as w* Me, there i* 
intich room kft foi 4 thafe tohom it rt*y 
concern^ lo make the attehipt of rtiidering 
us greater and happifef > and we frncerety 
pray to God that allparties may be difpofed 
to do this, not by faerificing ptttriic confix 
tlence to private animofity ; the ftability of 
government to feffifti or ambitious ftruggte* 
for power 5 not hy indulging a proud pro± 
penfity to eiriWfece the firft favoxrirable opi- 
portunity of regaining our gloty, as it ii 
eaHed, by the renewal of war $. not by pftt* 
fecuting unjuft views of commercial mono* 
poly, or territorial corrqueft, in diftant 
countries > but by taking the moft prudent 
lneafures at home, to heal our diviftons, to- 
encfeafe our numbers and to amend our 
morals 5 for the Strength, foreign and do- 
meftic* of eveffy nation upon Earth, muft ul- 
timately, under God, depend on the Union, 
and on the Number of it's inhabitants, and 
fcfc tf appinefc on thw VIRTUE. 
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SER-U ON VIL 



JOHN xin. 35. 

JY THIS SHALL ALL MEN KNOW THAT 
YE ARE MY DISCIPLES, IP YE HAVE 
. LOVE ONE TO ANOTHER* 

THE feveral fe6te of Philofophers which 
fubfifted in the Heathen World, were 
diftinguiihed from each other by a great 
variety of fpeculative opinions, concerning 
the origin of things, the nature of their 
Gods, the Criterion of virtue, and the ulti- 
mate End of human a£Hons. Each founder 
of a fchool was ambitious of imprefling on 
the minds of his difciples fome lingular 
tenets, by a profeflion of which they might 
be known to be his followers. Amongft 
the Jews alio there were, in the time of our 

tj Saviour, 
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Saviour, different fefts, which had fprung 
from different Heads, and which enter- 
tained opinions on the moft momentous 
fubje£ts quite ©ppofite tacach Qther, Thus 
wtfr&d that tfte SaJdue&S neither afeknrtW- 
ledged Jingel nor Spirit, but that the Pbarifeet 
fonfefed both *, 

In conformity to this cuftom of teach- 
ing men fome difcrim mating doctrines, by 
which they might >fes khdw&fio be difciples 
of particular .mafters, our Saviour gave his 
followers a hew commarla'ment — rf «** 
commandment 1 give unto you, ' That ft h&- me 
another; as I bave'foded ybu, that jfe aiff^kw 
all men kwm > *hat 
'c love' tint Ito Mm* 
Scellence" tef ffeis 
t fo milch ift-the 
as in the degree 
■e tp bear to each 
fiat whjch 'dhriA 
he emptied hirn- 
tfce hafdlhips'of 
tiny of a public 
1 lingering death 

♦ Ails jpiiii. 8. t John xiij. 



In thus in&rp$Hig'h?& foUqwers w wha$ 
way they were to convince ali men ~- that 
they were his difciples —~ our Saviour does 
not teach tfcefnj amy b*rre» <%«&, which 
might fee dwied *r a&pitfed without affe&r 
bg tbe h?p$*ne(f ©f n»w&nd j he does not 
initiate them into any. myjfterious jdo&rine, 
which cou& not he openly prpfeue^, with- 
out Aoofeaing tbft bands of fociety, or tref- 
paging pjvtf# dw*n$ies of private' life.) he 
d©tf JWt-re<spnjroflB£tp tfcera any Pbarifaicol 
fwg&U&fy m tbfk drejs, or the aufterity 
fif Jifott #feipk& 40. tfeeir manner.} the 
M&by whfch he wjtfhsd them to be di(V 
ttQpn'fotfl f§ bfa fjpttowcra, was in no wife 
«fc»Jattd to -flatten hi* own ambition, or to 
fffojnofehw partif^arjint<rsft> itrefpecled 
*h« ger*ra3 jffterefts of hupiaajjty, and was, 
l&e jt'« dirioe Author who (penf hi* life in 
doing good, fufl <tf g9Pdn«fs and compaf- 
fion, — by this Jhall all mat knew, that ye are 
my dif rifles* if ye faye lope me to another. 

, - . ■ . 

. &UFFBR me on this pqcafion t9 Ulu^rate 
to you by .a few infancy, taken from public 
and private life, the .great happinefs with 
which human nature would be hlefled, could 
roen be perfuaded to become the true dif- 

l 4 ciples 
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ciples of Chrift, 06uld they be brought to 

iave lobe one to another as he bath ioved its. 
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Ye Princes of the earth ! ' who ftand flir- 
rounded with innumerable hofts of Men, 
whom ye have prepared by the feverity of 
military difcipline to engage in arty qUarrfel 
which your wild ambition ritey call them 
to ; could ye be brought to love one another, 
what deluges of blood would remain un~ 
flied ! War, that reproadh of our Huma- 
nity; that ftain of our Chriftian Pfrofeflion* 
that contradiction to every principle of 
found reafon, every dddu6tion of Common 
fenfe ; War, with till it's ctoncomitaht hor- 
rors would ceafe for ever. The predictions 
concerning the pacific times whkh were to 
attend the kingdom of the Mefliat* would 
be literally fulfilled, the inhabit ant i of iht 

holy Mount can would hurt and dejlrty no nwr** f 

... 

* 

Ye proud arid perfecuting Ecclefiaftics ! 
by whatever tKles ye may be diftinguifhed, 
to whatever feft ye may belong, who in the 
fury of your zeal exclude from the mercies 
^f God, all men who cannot apprehend the 
do£t rifles of Chriftianity, in the fame fenfe 

• Ifai. xii. 9. 
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in which they are underftood by you, by 
your church, or party; who. arrogate to 
yourfelves the high prerogative of deciding 
all controversies, removing all. difficulties, 
explaining aH myfteries ; who rafhly prc- 
farae to judge, and to condemn the fervants 
of another matter; could ye be brought to 
know what fpirit ye are of, to become the 
true difciples of the meek, the patient, the 
commiferating Jefus; how would the 
Church of ChFift, as a pattern of peace, 
lore, and charity, allure into it's bofom 
every beholder $ tnftead of frightening Jew 
and Gentile from it, as a monfter pregnant 

•with per&eotaoa for confeience fake. 

* - * * • 

Ye flanderers and backbiters in private 
fife! who feed the malignity of your tem- 
pers by murdering, not the bodies, but, 
what is more dear to honeft men, the repu- 
tations of your neighbours; who fecretly 
whifper where ye dare not openly calum- 
niate; who rejoice in blackening reputable 
a&ions by mifreprefenting the intentions of 
the agent ; who are ftudious of magnifying 
little failings, incident to the frailty of our 
natures, into unpardonable offences againft 
Chriftian morality ; could ye be brought to 

be 
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be difciples of Chrift, to love thofc whom 
ye now lo?e to traduce * what anxieties of 
mind, what ruin of domtftic comfort, what 
jeopardy of fortune, what breaches of frit nd-r 
(hip, what unneighbourly falptcioa*, what 
bitter animofities, what deadly hatred*, in 
a word, what miferies and mifchiefs of every 
fort, engendered of the poifoa of your Ups, 
would not be avoided ? 

, Ye who are puffed up with die pride of 
bloody with the pride of office, with the 
pride of learning, with the pride of wealth* 
or with a pride from whatever other obje& 
it may be derived, which prompts you to 
defpife men of low degree, to fet at nought 
your Brother in Jefus Chrift, to look upon 
your inferiors as Beings of a different Na- 
ture, purpofely created to admdnifter to 
your wants ; could ye be induced to wear 
in your hearts the badge of Chriftianity, to 
obey the new commandment, to have love 
one to another, how would ye by kindneJs 
and condefcenfion lighten the burdens, and 
leffen the misfortunes with which the Iowa* 
orders of fociety are opprefied ! Lower or- 
ders there rauft be in every fociety of men t 
but in a fociety of Chriftians the higheft 

and 
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4nd the laweft «e, in certain re(pe&«, 
brought upcwt * level j the benignity of the 
Oofjwi annihilates, a< it were, the harfh 
diftift&ioni of civil life. There are a great 

many evil*, it nrnft be confeflfed, which 
cannot bfc avoided ; famine, and peftijence, 
and inclement feafons, and untoward acci- 
dents, are big with calamities to which all 
ffiett arc expofed : We none of us can efcap$ 
pain, and ficknefs, and death; but thefe 
Unavoidable evils may be much mitigated 
by the kindnefs of thofe about us, and they 
are not to be compared for number to thofe 
which men bring upon each other, by yield- 
ing to their pride, revenge, malice, luft, 
avaiiee, in general to the turbulency of 
thefr domineering paffidns, inftead of lifted 
ing to that fweet precept of the law, which 
bM« thetti-**/<?w their * neighbours as themfelves, 

TitE Church o( Chrift, which was col- 
lefted, ift lihe fjrft ages, by the preaching 
ftf the Apoftles and their fucceflors, from 
among the Jews and Gentiles of different 
countries, greatly excelled wery Church 
Which tioW ftrbfifts in Christendom in many 
particulars. It was more pure in it** doc*, 
itinej moj* fimpje in if 3 worfhip; more 

rooted 
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rooted in it's faith; more fervent in it's 
piety ; but there is no particular in which 
the firft Chriftians were more diftinguiflied 
from the Chriftians of modern times, than 
in the fuperior kindnefs and affe&ion with 
which they treated each other. This was 
the charatteriftic of the Chriftian fe£^ by 
this all men knew that they were (he dis- 
ciples of Jefus of Nazareth. Their Hea* 
then neighbours, who obferved their con^ 
du&, and were aftonifhed at modes of be- 



haviour fo oppofite to their own, ufed com* 
monly to exclaim — See how theft Chriftians 
love one another. 

* 

The condition of the inferior ranks was 
very deplorable both in Greece and Rome $ 
the rich and powerful treated their flav$s 
and dependents with great inhumanity; 
they had no fellow feeling for their fuffer- 
ings, and efteemed their lives of little value. 
The Philofophers, indeed, pccafionally ex- 
horted their countrymen-^ to live with their 
inferiors and dependents as with unfortu- 
nate friends ;«— but this dictate of humanity 
was little regarded by thofe to whom it was 
addreffed. It is not much therefore to be 
admired, that the courtefy, and condefcen- 

fion, 
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lion, and benevolence with which men of 
the greateft fortunes amongft the Chriftians 
treated their poor brethren, (hould have 
excited the furprke of the Heathens: Thejr, 
who bought and fold their (laves in the 
public markets, and confidered them as 
beads of burden, could not well relUh the 
manner ' in which St. Paid exhorted Pbik- 
moft to receive his repentant flave Onejmusi 
(would to God that we had no Chriftians 
in our days, to whom this exhortation of 
St. Paul concerning the treatment even of 
offending flaves^ might be of ufe!) recevot 
him> lays he, not notv as ajlave* but above m 
Jlafoe^ a brother beloved in the Lord *• 

This kind and compaffionate temper by 
which the primitive Chriftians were fo emi- 
nently diftinguiflied, both from the Jews 
and Gentiles, though it hath now loft fome 
of it's luftre, yet is it ftill the (hining fight, 
which adorns the profeffors of the religion 
of Chrift above thofe of any other religion 
in the world ; it is ftill the mark by which 
all men may know, that we belong to Chrift 
as our Head. Examine the annals of all 
the Heathen nations of antiquity 5 perufethe 

♦ Phil. xvi. 

modern 
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modern accounts of Africa, ladifl* Chalk 
and all the other part * of the gtebe where 
Christianity is not »«ived* andjfau wiH in 
tain look for fitch fftanvmefkte of mere^ 
Tuch fruits of Chriftian Charity as «iay fref 
met with ift every part of ChrtftouiojQ. 
Nor has Great Britain been in&riQr t& mf 
portion of the Chriftian world, in i&£$fojr 
ing to tbe obfervation of mankind tht* greol 
mark of the Chriftian ProfeiBoe, -*- Chft* 
rity. It would ill fait either the holin«fs <£ 
this place, or th* iblexnnity of this oepstfpg, 
or the difpofition of die Speaker, to defoend 
to the ufe of prai& bordering on adutetioft $ 
yet it mutt be owned, lor the centfeffion tp 
founded in truth, that this Great City, 
which is equal to any in the worW, for it's 
induftry, it's commerce, and It's wealth, it 
foperior to every ether in the munificent 
application of a portion of h 7 s rfche* to 
works of mercy. That In this cotiuftfendtfr- 
tion I go not beyond the reality of things 
% ye yourfelves wiU be convinced, if ye will 
lend your attention to what will now bef 
read to you. 



Here tbe Report was read. 
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The report which you have now heard, 
is of a nature which ought to make a lad- 
ing and a pleafing impreflion on our minds. 
It is not a report of die vanity of rich indU 
viduals, by which they (hive to outdo each 
other in folly, and to raife the curiofity of 
ft fiily and profane world ; nor of the tricks 
of cunning men by which they defraud > 
nor of the aflaults of daring men by which 
they defpoil their neighbours ; it tells you 
nothing of the arts by which ambitious 
men raife themfelves, and fupplant their 
rivals $ it is filent as to the importance of 
political parties, and all the mighty matters 
which fefcinate the world, by a faife Ihew 
of magnificence and worth. It fpeaks only 
of fudh things as are not noticed, or rf 
noticed are deipifed by men occupied in the 
din and tumutt, in die pomp and* pleafiire 
of life— -of poor children who have been 
infttti&ed in the Chtiftian religion and 
brought up to habits of virtue and fobriety 
—of thoufands erf maimed and difeafed 
wretches who have been heakd — * of many 
miferable outcafts of (bciety who have been 
relieved t— of per Ions difordered in mind 
who have been cured. And who is there 
amongft the rich, who amongft the mighty, 

who 
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who amongft thofe who buftle, anal look 
big upon the ftage of life, that bend their 
attention to fubjefts in their opinion fo 
defpicable and low; in reality, fo worthy 
of the regard of the beft of men. Ye have 
heard of the laurels which, adorned the 
brows of Cyrus, Alexander, and Gafar, , ;and 
of the other renowned warriors of antient 
and modern times : Ye have read of ftatef- 
men who have ftepped beyond the line of 
moral reftitude, in planning fchemes to ag- 
grandize an empire; but whofe glory, think 
ye, was really the greateft ? whofe conduft, 
think ye, will be moft acceptable to the 
Creator of the Univerfe* whofe principal 
attribute is goodnefs ?— that of warriors and 
ftatefmen, who facrifice millions of their 
fellow men on the altars of their revenge, 
their intereft and ambition* or that of thofe 
mild and peaceful fervants of Jefus Chrift, 
who founded and fupported the charitable 
institutions of which ye have now heard the 
report ? The dead liften not to our comment 
dations, or I would expatiate in their praife; 
their memory is blefTed upon earth, and 
their reward, we truft, is with God. It re- 
mains for me to exhort you to an imitation 
of their virtues. 

In 
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* In doing this, I may in the firft place ap- 
ply myfelf to your humanity, putting you in 
mind of the common bond by which every 
Individual is connected with all around 
him ; it is a bond of fympathy, by which 
the God of nature has united the high with 
the low, the prbfpetous with the unfortu- 
nate; Though ye may be inverted with 
power, poffefled of wealth, and furrounded 
by pleafurahle objects, yet ye cannot but 
participate with the unfortunate in his de- 
fpondency* with the indigent in his penury* 
with, the fick in all the painful calamities 
incident to dtfeafe. For we muft be defti- 
tute of common fenfe if we have never re-J 
flefted on the viciffitudes of all human con- 
ditions^ if we have never conlidered that we 
alfo are obnoxious to misfortune, to po-* 
verty, ficknefs, and pain* We cannot diveft 
ourfelves of the feelings of humanity, wd 
cannot view fcenes of diftreffs without wifh-* 
ing ta relieve them ; we may poflibly be fd 
engaged in bufmefs, or drowned in plea- 
fure, as to poffefe little leifure to contem- 
plate; as to be adluated by no determined 
purpofe to alleviate the miferies of other 
men ; but ftill our heart fmites us and re- 
proaches us for our neglcdt > it's reproaches 

M are 
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are the warnings of heaven, the calk of 
God hfimfelf, by which he invites us to ran* 
der this imperfect nature of ours, more and 
more refembiing, in tendernefs and eoau 
paflion, the ineffable benignity of fail own. 

It is in this principle of fhewing mercy 
to our fellow creatures, that we are moffc 
Capable of imitating the. moft amiable attri* 
Bute of the divine nature; and it is in this 
that God principally requires us to cxercift 
purfelves, and he requires it of us both for 
our own fakes, and for that of others. It 
k certainly agreeable to him, who hath ihed 
abroad his goodnefs through the whole ere* 
ation, that we fhould endeavour to do good 
to others v for in doing this we work toge- 
ther with him, we fecond and fupport, as 
it were, his general defign. But it is not 
folely for the fake of others that God re* 
quires us to be kindly affe&ed towards ouf 
brethren, he requires it from us on our own 
accourit. This you may be apt to wonder 
at, you may not inftantly apprehend how 
your feeding the hungry, or clothing th? 
naked, or vifiting the fick, can be a benefit 
to yourfelves. But the cafe is this, God has 
given us an imperfect feature* which it is 

our 
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kmr duty to ctrkwrate and improve ; He. de* 
figns. us for the enjoyment of heaven, but 
lie ejtpefts that we endeavour to render our* 
fehres capable of becoming partakers of the 
happinefs for. which he defigns us: Now 
keaven will be inhabited by none but by 
thole, who. referable God himfeif, in being 
InextiJMtevQtAaikt ii mtrtiful. 

r 

. • ■ • ( 

By frequent a6is o£ beneficence^ by peiu 
fererance in welldoing, we final! generate 
in ourftfores a hencrokat temper ; and when 
fee have attained fuch a temper, we haft* 
acifuirtdthat with which wc may, and with-i 
tat which we cannot, became heirs of God's 
proqufes and denizens of heaven. So that 
the forming in owfefaes an habit of doing 
good, a fympathy for other men's misfor- 
tames, is A point of infinite importance td 
Us j we cannot, in the nature of things,; 
enter into the Kingdom of Chrift without 
k. I wifh that ye would fuffer your minds to 
dwell upon this point with great attention : 
Ye are employed perhaps in the purfuit of 
knowledge, and have gained fome reputa- 
tion for learning; or ye are engaged, it 
may be, in bafinefs, and have a fair pro- 
fpe& of faccecding in the acquifition of 

m 2 wealthy 
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wealth ; ; ye pay ; ybur debts with * ptmiEhEU 
Kty, and are above the pra&iceof circum- 
vention and fraud in your dealings ; in 
fhort, your character b fair, your confcience 
clear, and your crrcumftances good:— all 
this is well— but ftill it may be that ye lack 
fbmething* without which all this that ye 
poffefs will be as nothing; it:may.be, that 
ye lack that commiferating difpofition, that 
humanity of temper, that Chriftian charity 
of foul, witlk>urtr which it will be morally 
hnpofTible for you to enjoy the pleafures 
which God defigned you for. It is of much 
greater concernment to us. .to render our 
tempers peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
goodnefs, than to increafe our learning or 
fame, our power and wealth and confe- 
quence in the world. A man may be very 
learned and have a hard hearty very famous 
for qualifications of no real worth; he may 
have great power without a <ftfpofition> to 
do good with it ; great wealth, and no libe- 
rality ; great confequence in this world, and 
little .-chance of diftin&ion in the next, If 
therefore we mean to be candidates for hap- 
pinefs in the life to come, our main ftudyin 
thismuft be, to fit our minds for. the receipt 
tion of it, by cultivating the virtues of charity 
.; ' . \ and 
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and brotherly love ; .wfe muft put on, as the 
ektfof God, boty and fohfofd, bowels of tpercy 
gnd kindnefs** 

I may in the. feeond place endeavour to 
excite you to patronize the Inftitutions we 
are now commemorating/ by reminding you 
as citizens, of the good refusing therefrom 
to the community of which you are dlftinw 
guiftied members. If we turn over the page 
of hiftory, from the; earkeft: ages of the 
world to the prefent time, we ihall find 
that the'ftrerigth arid ; profperlty of every 
nation under heaven, havpihefen intimately 
conne&cd with the virtue of it's inhabit 
tants ; iaricfc that virtue . is belt produced ; . and 
beft protected when produced, by the propter 
education, of young per fons> of both {exes* 
I need not enlarge on* this .head, the obfer* 
vation is not liable to^cgn tradition. And 
astooutrihafpitals fojf the-Jfek they are unit 
verfaltyaifeful, not onlyin relieving indivi- 
duals 'FftmtTOakdiesJas*^^ and excru* 
dating, but in. flopping; thteiprogrefs of.difc 
eafes, in reftormg to. life; and j health, .aawi 
vigour of mind and body, thoufimds of per-t 
fons whofe labour would have, otherwifcj 
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bfctii loft to the ft ate. So tfet.^cfijr ^ 
who by ii is money, Ms advice* *r fu&^t£to* 
rity, contributes to the mamttefctftfle 4n4 
proper adminiftntfion of thefe institutions, 
may 4qqk upon JritofWf as peifortntng, Hot 
only a duty ixf humanity which belongs t^ 
bin* as a matt; pfeced amongft mm $ but a 
duty of Society, which heiohgs to hint <as 4 
Member of acivilcbmiauniiy* r 



t Tk$R$ is nb^faeftion fcut*lt&t Argtlmtnts 
AraVttii^m thefpiTciris^ raSHiiaw their vwaght 
whh^n^n of ferffe mpd huntanity 5 hut I wiM 
^toh^otvtiie^ 

to im argument whrtoh^affoilsyow itottoordy 
*s xnfco oir as Qdwns, hut.^ Chriftiafm; 
^pfaich ctijnes jKuni to erocty bs4&5$ tjorfct* 
eawej which oaratot fwi ^of arrofting the 
notice of the roctft o*c<wififlferate t>f my feear^ 
ers, and of finking deep initio the heart of 
the Jrooft obdufate. Tte argument is net 
eif my snaking, rand tt may therefore b« 
worthy of your regard $ it is jrot of hutoah 
€btojtofitiop, and it <k«s therefore demand 
pemr 4ttBntiofa;i:- J truft that ye all of ytw 
Fememi>er the bookirom whdnce itiis taken* 
it h thus ttpjkfM^'ff^ t&eS<m'cfM*n 
Jhall come in tys glory and $11 tfc holy angels 
i » K " imth 
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Wtb bi*t> tkm JbaR befit tipfa tht throne of 
hisg&y: And before tirt Jhati be lathered aU 
twtfottot *nd he Jball fefdrate them one jroto 
mother, m a Jhepberd dividetb his Jheep from 
ike goats ; and bejballjte the jheep on his right 
hrnd$ but the goats on bis left. *Then fhall the 
Ring fay uttttibem on bis fight bandy Come, ye. 
bkffed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom pre* 
fared for you from the foundation of the World*, 
for I was m bungred and ye gave me meat z 
I was tbkfty 4td ] ye gave me drink: I was a 
fir anger and y4 took me in: naked tmd ye clothed 
ike: Iwt Jkk ahd ye vijittd me: I was in 
frifm and ye *me unto me. ^hen JhaU the 
rigbtmin <info$er him, foy**g* Lord, wbenfawt 
we tbte *h bungred and fed thee, orthirfiyand 
gave thee drink? When f aw we thee afttanget 
md took thee iit 4 Or naked ^and ektbed thee ¥ or 
When fom *we thee jkk and in prifon and eante 
meo met And tie King JhaU dnfwer and fay 
WtiQ them, Vetity t fay unto you, Inafmuch ds 
ye bave dttne it to one ef the leaf! of tbeje my 
Brethren, ye h#be' done it unto me. Now 
*n*Fk> I ptay fbvt, #hat f6l\om>~- c then : /hatt 
1te foy unto them m the kft band, Depart from 
im, ye turfod, fy#o everlafiing firt prepared for 
the Devil and his Angels, for 1 &dian bungred 
qnd ye gave me m .meat z 1'nfias tbirjly and ye 

H 4 gave 



gave me no drink : I was aftrpngkr qndye took 
me not in: naked and ye clothed me %mt : Jick 
find in prifon and ye vifited me Hot. tfbenjfhall 
they alfo anfmer bitn, faying ', Lord, when Jam 
<we thee ay-Ioungred, or a-thirfl, pr ajlmnger* 
or naked, orfck, or in prifon and did not mint* 
fer unto theef, Tbenjball be wfwer them* fay- 
ing* Verily I fay unto you, Inqfmueb as ye did 
it not to one <f the leaf of tbefe> ye Aid it not 
unto me* And tbefe Jhall go away into everr 
iafiing puni/hme f nt $ but the righteous into Ufa 
^eternal. *. — If there is any one perfon ii|. 
this affembly, old. or youijg, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, *yho $gn bear &ad re x 
ft 3 on t he gaflage whipfr J haifS W> w re M 
to liinj, without having his mind troubled 
4>y dreadful . apprehenfiojis for his futu*^ 
condition i he 15 either a very good man in- 
deed, one wbQ 'hap never fe?n jan hungry 
.perfon whora he has not fed, a naked one 
yyhqm he has not clothed, # fick one whom 
he has not vifited, a diftrefled one jvhpm he 
Jias not relieved j or he is ftupidly infen- 
fible of his Soul's danger^ |b bufied in the 
jnomentary concerns of th*fi &ort life, as to 
.J>e utterly inattentive to the eyerlafting in r 
iterefts* of another. 

? MAtt, XXV. 3U '...". 
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I have no wifh to warm your minds with 
tranfient glow of piety and goodnefs ; but 
J have an earneft with to perfuade you, by 
the terrors of the Lord y to look into your- 
felves ; to examine your moral condition ; 
to confider the precipice on which you are 
{landing, and by works of mercy to provide 
againft your falling into everlafting perdi- 
tion. Everlafting life and everlafting death 
are fet before us all, it is not the faying 
Lord, Lord, that will fave any of us j but 
it is the doing the things which the Lord 
hath commanded : Go on then, my Bre- 
thren, in fupporting and bringing to per T 
feftion, the good works which your an- 
ceftors have begun} look forward to the 
end of your calling ; take efpecial heed, that 
you be not fo entangled with the cares * fo 
bewitched with the pleafures 3 fo bloated by 
the vanities of this life ; as to negleft the 
only circumftance which is of real value in 
it — the opportunity it affords you of preparing 
for another. 
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DISCOURSE, &c, 



Reverend Brethren, 

HAVING never been poffeffed of any 
Ecclefiaftical Preferment, by which it 
became neceffary for me to attend either an 
Epifcopal, or Archidiaconal Vifitation, it is 
very probable that I may be guilty of feveral 
informalities and miftakes in conducing 
the bufinefs of this day. I can have no 
hefitation, however, in afking, and no doubt 
indeed of obtaining from your candour, an 
excufe for every thing of that fort. 

Being willing to tread in the fteps of my 
Predeceffors ; and underftanding, that it has 
been cultomary for them to addrefs the 
Clergy at their primary vifitation, I fliall 
alfo venture lo,trouMe you with a/ew pb r 

ferva- 
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Fervations at this time, not meaning for ttie 
future to trefpafs often upon youf patience 
in this way j nor yet precluding my felf by 
this declaration, from doing it, whenever I 
(lult judge it to be * proper eecafton. 

Most of you, as welt as myfelf, have' 
been educated in this tJniverfity j and feel; 
no doubt, a warm attachment to the mte- 
refts, and a filial reverence for the honour 
of our common Alma Mater* You will there- 
fore fufFei' me, I hope, inftead of attempfr- 
ifig to inftru& men oide# and wlftr than 
myfelf in the nature and Arties of th# ml-' 
ftifterial fan&iofc, to ftcp a Bttte jtafhftp* 
out of the ordinary road, whilft I explain 
to you my Ideas oh a fubje& of fomc im- 
portance to the honour of the Uftiverfttyj 
find probafbly of fome efficacy towards thef 
fuppott of Christianity. Many of you, I 
fear, will look upon the projeft a9 too vaff 
and vifionary, to be attended with fuceefs j 
but knowing, that the moft complicated 
tnachines are put in motion upon the fitn- 
pleft principles ; and not being of at difpo- 
fition to call out, there is a Hon in the way; 
as ah excufe for fitting (till, I wiM fay beJ 

fore you without farther piif&ce, a few 

thoughts 
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thoughts on the Encouragement of Oriental 
literature* 

It is not unknown to you, that from 
the fourth to the fourteenth century, there 
were few in Europe who underftood any o4 
the Oriental languages. Jerome in the 
fourth century was excellently flatted m 
them, and zealous in exhorting others to a 
finrilar proficiency * but from his time, to 
the Pontificate of Clement the Fifth, the 
Hebrew and Arabic tongues feem to have 
been no where cultivated with fuccefs. lit 
the Council holden at Vienne in 13 12, it 
was decreed, that Schools for teaching the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic languages 
Ihould be erected in the Universities of Bo- 
logna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, and 
in fome other places. Near two hundred 
years after the holding of this Council, John! 
Pkus prince of Mirandula, and John Rheu- 
clin, are reckoned amongft the firft reftorers 
of oriental literature in Italy and Germany * 
whence it is probable, that the eftablifh- 
ments of Clement had failed, in fome de- 
gree, of the end propofed. 

In the fixteenth and feventeenfh Centu- 
ries, the oriental languages were ftudied 
. y . with 
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with as great iedulity, as tfie .Greek ancfc 
Latin. Pagninus and Vetablus in France * 
Galatinus and Arias Montanus in Spain 5 
p^lix Pratenfis, ad»d EliasLevfrairr* Italy; 
Munfter and AVenarius in Germany j . i» 
Holland, Erpenius and Goftiis;; ! in Eng- 
land, : Pocoek, Walton and, Gaftell, with 
innumerable others in different countries^ 
were not only very afliduous in the cultiva- 
tion of the eaftern languages, but have alio* 
furjiUhed by their wtfks great aftiftance to 
thofe, who (hall be difpofed to follow theoi 

in the fame purfuit* 

■ 

* The tafte for Experimental £hilofophy/ 
which wis introduced into our own, and 
other countries towards the end of the laft 
century, has given a great turn to the ftu- 
dies of men in every part of Europe. The 
bobk of nature is written in an univerfal 
language: It may be read, to a greater ot 
lefs extent by every one. Men moreover 
are not anticipated in their philofophical 
refearches by the labours of their predeceP 
fbrs ; for every particular fubjeft of natural 
philofophy is capable of indefinite improve- 4 
ment ; and it's general objefl is as exten- 
five, as the nature of things. This delight- 
ful iriveftig^tion of natural phaenomei>ai 
• ; * and 
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$sd their caufes, has, it is apprehended, 
muck diverted tlje attention of moft uni ver- 
ities in this quarter of the world from. the 
ftudy of language. The translations aifb 
which have been made of the beft Greek 
and Roman Writers, have contributed not 
a little, to the damping of men's ardour in 
the ptirtfoit of what is called- daflkal know- 
ledge j Burt however it may be accounted 
for, the fa&,. I believe, is certain, that the 
dead languages are much lifc generally un+ 
derilood at prefent, in every part of Europe* 
than they wer& x 50 years ag^j and they will 
probably befccwe left and ieiaib every day. 



- * 
> 



BifTftt is no part of mf defign, to enter 
into tke reafons far or againft the^evival 
ofGwdan, or RomanJittf attire $ letAtsbtft 
once have m good twnftations \of aJfKtbt 
oriental books, which, -are now confuting 
in the Ebraries of Europe, as we b^Ye^of 
thole which are written in the Gntfk and 
Latiatangres, and a great part of my. wHh 
will be accomplished. Why (houkl the fine 
talents of thofe, who have a turn foe lan4 
goagev.be for ever confined to the making 
a few aaeag^c additions to the learned la~ 
hours of fi»ch as have gone before them, in 

N pub- 
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publifhing or commenting on the works of 
Greek and Roman authors, whilft the ex- 
tenfive field of Arabic, Perfic, and Chinefe 
literature remains unknown or unexplored? 

It may be obje&ed, that, if we may 
judge of the worth of the unpublifhed parts 
of oriental learning from that of the works 
which have been already tranflated, we have 
no great reafon to lament our want of in- 
formation on the fubjeft. Who would give 
himfelf the trouble to r&d the philofophy 
of Ariftotle, as iHuftrated by an Arab? 
Who would form his hiftoricai creed from 
the tales of Perfia ? Who would employ his 
time in finding out the morality contained 
in Oriental proverbs, or think of foothing 
the anxieties incident to human life by pe- 
rufing Arabian poetry ? Objections, fuch as 
thefe, have no force. We yet know no- 
thing, or next to nothing, of the treafures 
of eaftern learning ; but, from what we do 
know, there is no reafon why 4 we fhould be 
deterred from endeavouring to know more. 
Proverbs and Poems have their graces and 
their ufes: But from eaftern learning we 
derive more fubftahtial benefits, than what 
can be expected from fuch compositions. 

We 
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We owe Algebra intirely to the Indians, or 
Arabians : Chemiftryj Medicine, Natural 
Hiftory, Geography, and many of the moft 
abftraft Sciences are indebted to the Ara- 
bians, if not for their birth, at leaft for 
their fupport and prote&ion, when they 
were abandoned by all the dates of Europe* 
It is faid, that the Arabians tranflated into 
their own language the moft celebrated 
works of all other nations. If this be a 
fa&, and the learned admit it as fuch, have 
we not great reafon to believe, that many 
monuments df Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, 
and Chaldean literature, may be preserved 
in the Arabic tranflations, though the ori- 
ginals are irrecoverably loft ? No language, 
not even the Grecian, after the conquefts 
of Alexander, had ever ib extenfive a fpread 
as the Arabic after the victories of Maho- 
met. — But I forbear to enlarge on a fub- 
jcft well known to you all \ nor will I re- 
mihd you of the utility of oriental learning 
in the interpretation of Scripture \ it being 
6ckriowledged, that the beft commentators 
either of antient or modern times, from St. 
Jerome to the prefent Bifhop of London, are 
thofe, who have been the moft converfant 
with Hebrew, and the other fifter tongues. 

n 2 It 
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. It i$ a jvark* ^r&y of ttef&teratioij jof 
fc& the Unijtfrfiftes in EtfRppft to tjndeptajce 
|Jje trmffotiofl of the oriental oMmuferipitp 
which w& are at prefejit pogfffed of. We 
have hundreds, .of volwnes 19 opt EngUfl* 
libraries j France, Holland* Italy have maiay* 
and the ljtaary of the Efeprjaj ajpfle, if we 
may j*id#p fraw the eafaJsgues which have 
b«e» lately published, wovtld jpfnply reward 
ill puj? 4?aUs. Men (killed in thefe lan- 
guages (h&ujd bej»yijted fron* every quarter, 
formed irtto r a feiftd of focipty, apdemplpyej 
for life, undtf the dkeelkip.n of proper per- 
fons, in the" drudgery of *rjanfl#tfoft. Ni9~ 
thing worth notice m tht? way, cm to pi>t 

pe&ed from :thef detached foWfP* tf * frw 
Profeflbrs 0/ Hebrew sir Arafefcj men of 
liberal ftdwation cannot neadily he brought 
to undertake fuch a tefk, and if they could, 
the matter may he effe&ed & a muchfatief 
expense by the labours of? ijj&sier p$f Jons, 

"^hat w<i>uld be an adequate \rewwd fof 
three; qt : four needy Ttfrfes m Per/ians, 
would not he a proper ftipeji^ for one man 
of letters, who Should he obUgfd annviatty 
to produce the fruits of hie ungftnitted dilir 
gence, B»t without entering into the par- 
ticular manner of accompiifhiog this rtefign, 

I csga- 
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I cannot help being of optfaidfl, fbst an ;'«- 
ftilution ejtdblijbeJ at Cambridge, fir the eaprefs- 
pwpofe if tranflatittg and pMfltog Oriental 
Manujcriptsy womrtd redotmd to the- credit of 
the Univetfity j a Ad ttnd to 1 put the learned 
world in poflMon of a very valuable part 
of literature^ of whicH at ppefent we* taws* 
but a very invperfecT: knowledge. There i» 
no reason to be alarmed at the difficulty of 
this undertaking,, when we confider, what 
the great Ittduftry of Doctor Ketenicot ha? 
effected in collating the tietyew manufcript© 
of the Old Teftamertt j for if the ability 6# 
ont man can; do fo muchy what might ift« 
be expected from 1 ilhe joint abilities of a ib" 
ciety of men United forto a body, for the' 

atdontptifhjng of one ftflgle object ? 

But an eftablifliment at how, 6* the* 
purpofe of tranflating fijeh Oriental manu- 
fcripts as- are already &> be me« with in 
Europe, is but a part of the pkta ; men 
ihould be fertt abroad> info Pei'fia, India, 

China, into every country off the - Gisbe 
where there are Manufcripts of any Anti- 
quity, in order to collect them j for it is a* 
mortifying reflection, that We know very 
little of the hiftory of the human race ; 

n 3 efp$r 
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efpedally when there is a probability, that 
we might know more. The mouldering 
hand of time has, indeed, defaced fome of 
the moil precious monuments of antiquity; 
and thofe few which might h^ve e&aped the 
natural viciflitudes of human things, have 
been utterly deftroyed by the defolation of 
unnatural war. The peftilent ambition of. 
a few bad men, has left us in a ftate of irre- 
mediable ignorance, I fear, concerning the 
mutual dependencies of different nations, 
the primeval population of the globe, and. 
the intelledual improvement of the human 
race. Yet, much remains to be done. Eu- 
rope is but lately emerged from a long Bar- 
barifinj and there may be countries in Afia* 
which have never experienced any interrup-. 
tion in the progrefs of arts, or the cultiva- 
tion of learning. 

* According to the Mofeic account, the; 
whole earth has been peopled from that 
(mall remnant of mankind, which efcaped 
the univerfal deluge. But whether we fup- 
pofe the feyeral migrations to have taken 
place from the confines of Mount Ararat it} 
Armenia, where the Ark refted ; or the 
plains of S^inar, where Babel was byiltj 
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ftill it is probable, that as many colonies 
would go Eaftward, as Weft ward, in fearch 
of fettlements. This, I fay, feems very 
probable ; yet all the antient hiftories, which 
we are acquainted with, refpeft the trans- 
actions of the human fpecies, to tha weft- 
ward of Armenia and Shinar. By carting 
an eye on a globe, or a map of the world, 
we (hall be convinced of the truth of this 
obfervation. Of the Medes, Affyrians, Per- 
fians, Egyptians, Arabians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other Weftern nations, we have 
accounts more or lefs full and authentic; 
but concerning the various colonies which, 
in procefs of time, after the Deluge, tra- 
verfed the plains of Afia from the Indus txx 
the Ganges, from the Ganges to the extre- 
mity of China, Tartary, and Japan, pro- 
fane hiftory is wholly filent ; or fpeaks witl\ 
extreme diffidence and uncertainty. There 
can no poflible reafon, I think, be afligned 
why the defendants of Noah fhould have 
all gone in one direction ; for the part of 
the globe to the eaft of the fettlement of 
Noah and his family after the flood, was 
peopled in all likelihood as foon as that to 
the weft. Arts and Sciences have been as 
fuccefsfully cultivated, and the contefts for 

n 4 power 
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power may have been as fharp, and; may 1 
have produced as many great Monarchies 
amongft the inhabitants of the eaftern por- 
tion of the globe, as we know they did in 
the weftern. 



Medus ademit 



Affyrio, Medoque fulit moderamina Perjes. 
Subject t Per/en Macedo : cejfurus et ipfe 
Romanis. , ■ 

Thefe lines of Claudian contain a compen- 
dium of all the antient biftory, which the 
Greeks and Romans, and we, through them 
have had any account of; but we have good 
reafon to believe, that could the fynchronous 
hiftories of Indoftan, Thibet, Siam, and 
China be obtained, they would be well war-- 
thy of our attention. For if a flail ia ma- 
nufa&ures be a fign of civilization* we know 
from various authorities, that the Indians 
and Chinefe were as much fuperior to the 
moft antient nations of the wefttrn world, 
in the Arts of dying, japanning, weaving 
of filk, and linen, and other trades, as they 
are at prefent to us. cc And if we may be 
allowed to draw*any conclufions from, the 
immenfe buildings now exifting, and from, 
the Tittle of the iaatfcriptions, which can be 

inter- 
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interpreted on feveral of the Choultry* and 
Pagodas, I think it may fafefy be proftaonC^ 
ed, that no part of the world had mora 
marks of antiquity for Arts, Sciences, and 
Civilization, than the Penirtfula of India 
from the Ganges to Cape Comorin *." 

Strabo obferves, that few of the iae*~ 
chants in his time, who, by failing up th6 
Nile and: the Arabian Gulf, went into India, 
ever penetrated as far as the Ganges ; a«d! 
that thofe who did reach it were unlearned, 
and little fitted for writing the hiftory of d 
country. He might perhaps a& juftly have 
feid, that the views of merchants in all ages 
and countries center in the lame point, the 
acquifnion of wealth ; and this not being 
generally to be obtained without much 
trouble, anxiety, and rifk, it ought not per* 
haps to be expe&ed of them, that they 
fhould employ either their induftry, or their 
fortune in clearing up, for the fatisfa&ion 
of Philofophers, points of no great confe- 
rence to -their commerce. The zeal with 
which; European merchants have endea- 
voured to extend their traffic, and European 
miflionaries to propagate their religion, hafr 

• Hwfof. Tranf. 177** p. 35$. 

for 
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for the laft two or three centuries brought 
us in a fmall degree acquainted with the 
Eaft; but it is {till, in a great meafure, a 
terra incognita, with refpedt to it's natural 
and civil hiftory. And the means indeed of 
future information muft be utterly deftroy-. 
cd, if other religious miflionaries refembie 
fuch as lately were met with in the province 
of Napal, who made it their boaft, that they 
had burnt three thoufand manufcripts. A 
lofs this much to be regretted ! fince there 
^re many manufcripts to be found amongft 
the inhabitants of Napal, which treat of the 
hiftory of India, going back above three 
thoufand years ; they are faid to be written 
in the Nagri language, which is thought to 
be the original language of India, and older 
than the Shanfcritta *. The ingenious Ac- 
count, which has been publifhed of the 
Kingdom of Thibet -{-, is far from fatisfy- 
ing our curiofity $ it ferves rather to excite 
our warmeft wifties, that proper perfons 
might be fent into that country, and every 
other part of the eaft, for the purpofe of in- 
veftigating the antient and modern hiftory 
of the nations, which inhabit fo confider-r 
^ble a part of the globe. 

• Philof. Trajif. 1770* p, 441. f Ibid* 1776. p. 46 $. 

y To 
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_ To men whofe minds are chained to the 
earth by the fordid purfuits of Wealth, or 
the empty ones of Ambition j who are de- 
bilitated by fenfual pleafure, or rendered 
torpid to every arduous exertion by habitual 
inactivity 5 who, unconfeious of it's import* 
ance, fritter away this fhort period of exig- 
ence in a frivolous attention to trivial con- 
cerns ; in a flavifh fubferviency to the uni- 
form prejudices of the age or country, in 
which they happen to be born ; to men of 
this cqmplexion every attempt to inveftigate 
the nature qf thi§ earth or the hiftory of it's 
inhabitants will appear 3 chimerical under- 
taking, originating in idle fpeculation, and 
terminating in ufelefs conjecture. But not- 
withftanding the indifference which many 
men feel refpefting every intelleftual ac- 
complifhment, which happens not to fall in 
with their particular mode of ftudy, or ap- 
prehenfion, I doubt not, but there are nupiy 
of a contrary turn, who woyld zealoutyy 
facrifice their health, riches, and repofe in 
fupport of any liberal and enlarged plan, 
which might be concerted for bringing us 
acquainted with the general hiftory of our 
(pecies. 
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Wa &ave been aecuffonsed firotti ©m? in- 
fancy, to conficter the hMbries which have 
been tratifmittedf dowa t& us ft<m tfce 

Gt&ks, as bei&g the Unldoi&fcted tfedtfrtfe 6f 

rtal tranfeaio^; yet d Getitlemaii waft 
fkilfcd? i» the oriental Iaflg ( uage$<, hfi» lately 
informed us, that in the Per ftau hifloriee, 
which trtat of the fame period of time with 
the Grecian, there is ndt a " veftige to be 
differed of the famous battles 6f Mara* 
thofi, Theiwopyl*, Salamis, Plataea* or 
Mycale ; lit* mention of the' greaft Gyrus, 
rtor of any kiftg of Perfia, who, itf the events 
of his- reign,, dafr apparently be forced iiitw 
a fimifitude:'* lit fhorf, from e*ery refea*c& 
which he has had an opportunity of mak-* 
ing, he is 6f opinion, that there is nearly 
as much refemblauce between thd anrtals of 
England and Japan, as between the fetfro^ 
pean and Afiatic relations of the fame em- 
pire during the fame period*.— It & aW 
eafy matter to accufe this author of great 
<redutity; to ridkute his refearches in«6 
oriental literature, and 1 haftily to condemrt 
in the grofs all Perfian hiftorians as mere 
Romancers, when put in competition with 
the venerable writers of antient Greece ; bats 

• Richardfon's Differ, on the Languages, &c. of Eaftera 
Nations, 2Uj 
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an impartial inquirer after truth wiji wifk 
the matter to he thoroughly fitted •, he wiU 
fufpend fyis judgnien*,, tijl he ha? examined 
both fldj 5 * °f w q*jeftion, by.the rul$s ©f 
^>V>n4 critjeifin j and* for this cod, he vjriJJ 
be 4eflrpus pf feeing gpod tranflatwrus pf tht 
principal ffr&an >»oks> that the Jwwei 
jyorjd uvgqnera] may he in a fitwatw© tQ 
W^igh their werits. 

* 

T«R writings of Mp£s have hitherto bew 

confid&pi a? the #?# i^ * h ? w< ^4i tot, 

in jtbfi preface to &c Qo4e of Ggntpp La»r$ f 
#r$ ar# told of »r cyrione hiftory pf JqdU 
Cppjpofed foyf thpuftnd ypgys ago, aijcj f;p» 
thence trying mankind upward? through 
feveral millions of years. This, and all the 
reft that i* delhr? r?4 concerning th$ great 
antiquity of the annals of India, yop flftd I 
i»^y probably be difpofed to ^onfidef as 9 
gjfre fable* J>nt.^« "« many, neither 
profligate in %# manner?, nor deftitute of 
talents, who havp npt the fame veneration 
fop the writings pf Mofes p that w? havf j 
and *hey may confer the Indian annate 
delivered down by the antient Brapins, to 
be as authentic, as thofe of the Bible ; at 
leaft they will be perplexed with an uneafy 

Seep- 
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Scepticifm, from which nothing but a fuY* 
ther examination into the Indian writings 
can free them. God forbid, that the fearch 
of truth fhould be difcouraged for fear of 
it's confequences ! the confequences of truth 
may be fubverfive of fyftems of fuperftitionj 
but they never can be injurious to the rights, 
or well founded expectations of the human 
race. We believe the Scriptures, and our 
hopes of eternal life are built on their truth ; 
but we truft, that no faith can be accept- 
able to God, which is not grounded on rea- 
ion ; and as reafonable beings we wifh not 
to entertain any hopes, the foundations of 
which can be fhaken by the moft rigid in- 
quiry into the hiftory of mankind. 

But the antiquity of the Indian annals 
is not the only circumftance which feems to 
militate againft the Mofaic hiftory j we are 
told, that the Gentoo (criptures make no 
mention of the deluge 5 and that the Bra- 
inins affirm, that the Deluge never took 
place in Indoftan *. Now, I look upon the 
deluge to be a circumftance of fuch a An- 
gular nature, that, fuppofing it to have 
happened, the memory of it could never 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, Pref. p, 38. 

have 
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have been extinguiftied amongft the gene- 
rality of the nations, which inhabit the 
earth. It is not, according to the mod re- 
ceived chronology, much above four thou- 
fand years fince that great event took place ; 
and if any individual had the means of trac- 
ing back his pedigree through lefs, perhaps, 
than 140 generations, he would find either 
Shem, or Ham, or Japhet to have been his 
great progenitor. It is very poflible for a 
tradition, which has paCTed through fo many 
hands, to have been much altered ; ye( the 
tradition of fo fignal a calamity, as the de- 
ftru£ion of the human race by a deluge, 
could not, I conceive, have been wholly loft, 
except perhaps amongft a few nations ut- 
terly buried in Barbarifm. And, in faflr, 
learned men * have abundantly proved, that 
a tradition concerning a deluge has prevailed 
in every quarter of the globe; not only 
amongft the Romans, Grecians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Perfians, Scythians $ but 
amongft the Iroquois, Mexicans, Brafilians, 
Peruvians and other nations of America ; 

• The curious reader will find a good colle&ion of the 
principal Heathen Accounts of the Flood, in Catcott's Trea- 
tife on the Deluge, p. 98.. See alfo Grotius de Verita. C 
Rel. 1 and, above all, the mod learned and ingenious Work 
of the prefent century, Bryant's Mythology. 

and 
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and I have been informed by one of the 
navigators to the Southern Henuijphcfe, that 
the inhabitants of Otaheita being aflced con* 
cerning their origin, (imply anfwered, that 
their fupreme God a long time ago, being 
jmgry, dragged the earth through the fea, 
and their Ifland being broken off was pre~ 
ferved. Now if a tradition concerning a 
deluge has prevailed in aloio$ every part of 
the globe, except in India and China, {for 
fome add China like wife) may it not be a 
reafon for vis to hefitate a little, tiM we 
know more of thofe countries, before we 
positively affirm, that they haw no fach 
tradition, efpecially when there ib a diversity 
of teftirnony upon the fubje# ? For it de* 
£rves to be remarked, that what is faid in 
the preface to the Code of GyxXoo Laws, 
relative to the want of a tradition concern** 
ing a deluge in the Gentoo Shatters (or 
Scriptures) i? eontwdi&ed by an author, 
who lived in India, and wrote hi? Account 
of the Se£t of the Banians about 150 year? 
ago s for he expreflly fays, thiat he made hi* 
colle&ions, by the help of interpreters, from 
the Shatter j and he has the following 
words : — " as if the world needed cleanfing 
of his defilement and pollution/ there c^me 

a flood 
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a floods that covser^d rail nations in^tbe 
depths — and fo con«faaded the firft -age of 
the world according to the tradition of the 
Banians*/' :,As to -China,; there are ilfo 
different accounts 5 feme affirming* that shs 
Chinefeihare addition atocewaing thelde^ 
luge ^ 1 others denying that they have any $* 
but, as oaahy are of xxpinion, . that, the ceiv 
taintylof: the^mefe'^a^alscannot i3c>car^ 
ried a3p;jto a .period Jattteeedent to tjie da*- 
iuge§/hav^e: we not great sdafofi^tdie^xtfi^ 
that a- more 1 minute: inveftkgaftionl of 1 the 
hiftory<x>£ ■ thit people, will jtendrta Tettfctwe 
the diffij5ulde3^which many labour uadeiin 

# Cordis Difcovery of the Barman Religion, Chap. 6. * 
y Be dfltf«i«u}t* eft apok ^k^Sctiptcyres tf thftJPife 

fuermt, an aUud Sini» peculiare, quale f Ogy^ium pjim in, 
tica; ibTneirafii DeucaK«n6unVndA8ahllkiuet. tiJ liruA A 
^rW*fkp<£tuin/Si^ miHi 








% ^d^niYprf^A^Uyiu^^^^^neti^hil adlmc^qui- 
demPcera vet ekplbrati/ m Siriafum libfis' at mdnimentis 

cernant V Hiftoue, les Sciences, lea Arf$, Sex:. 4es Chinoig, 

tbe Mtoiro^nmle, to Jr^Wriey Otfif the Qrf£ta)tf rtfee 

Chin^fc.l* m ^ra, fiojv confcften^ with, the Htfbrew. ttacjno- 
logyi tutTumcidhtly conformable to-tiat of the jeptuagm't. 

O their 
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their attempts to derive. all the human fpe- 
cies from One common ftock. 

I know) that many look upon the ac- 
count of an univerfal deluge as a mere fable; 
and hold the idea of all mankind having 
originated from a: common flock, whether 
you fuppofe that ftock to have been Adam, 
or Noah, as very uapbUofophical : This is 
4iot a place to combat thtir philofophy * but 
furejy it is no trifling proof of, the Novelty 
of the human race upon the furface of the 
earth, that no part of aotient hiftosy, which 
deferves credit, reaches* according . to the 
opinion of Varro the moft learnt of the 
.Romans, beyond the firft: Olympiad* The 
annals, indeed, of India and China feem to 
fonn an obje&ion to this observation * but 
future examination, will, probably* ftiew it 
to be an obje6tion of no weight. The 
Chaldeans formerly boafted, as the Indians 
and Chinefe do now, of their great Anti- 
quity j and were faid.to have kept aftrono- 
nrical observations, for four hundred and 
feventy thbufaid years : but when Ariftotle 
intrcated Callifthenes to inquire into the 
antiquity of the Chaldeans, he received for 
anfwer, that, upon the taking of Babylon 

by 
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by Alexander, he could not find that they 
were poffeffed of any obfervations which 
reached above 1903 years backwards*. Now 
Babylon was taken by Alexander 331 years 
before Chrift ; which number, being added 
to the former, gives 2234 years before 
Chrift, for the utmoft known limit of Ba- 
bjkmfti antiquity 5 and this number falls, 
upon the mod moderate computation, above 
one hundred years fliort of the sera afligned 
for the deluge. 



t * 



If therefore we fbould be able to find in 
the hiftories of the Eaftern nations as cer- 
tain traditions concerning a deluge, and as 
certain proofs of the invalidity of their pre- 
teftfions to any great antiquity, as are con- 
fefledly to be met with in every other quar~ 
ttr*of • the globe, fhouid we not have great 
reaibrr to acquiefce in the account given by 
Mofes of the deluge, and the fubfequent 
fpreading of the defendants of Noah over 
all die Earth, itetwithftanding the difficult 
ties which may attend our endeavours to 
explain the manner in which the deluge was 
efFe&ed, or the doubts which fome have 
fuggefted concerning it's having ever taken 

• Voffius de iEutc Mundi, Ctp. tx. 

o 2 place 
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place, from tTidrndt;bektgIat>le to diftovef 
aniyiveftiges ofitoftthe fuffecfc €ff the Earth? 

r: Wb ^adJieecttiaght by^lWaaidwaffd, and 
bthers,. to look > upon the .fh^Uk aadothef 
exuviae of fifhtepf ^vhichjarp found in moft 
mountainous; <couii tiles* ; » as t unequivocal 
jnarks xjEia-deltfl^fc > and toiccjiiftder. the: im* 
fH^ffioflfiQdfc£lant$ y which, are met withtiar 
beneath tffae furfacejof;lht:^aL 4 tk in. many 
mines, efpecially in thofe of cqsd \ : as .proofs 
of the plants themfelves being buried there 
by ihe\daiuge$ tout -all thefe r and;other fitni- 
kr conchdidms itre ndw i to, be* abandoned $ 
for' ift is t tJ|eb^ini(Dninnotio6 a fhallow 1 dab* 
ble? in * iffe Steifericerrbf dtetur&y ibajt ;of . ths 
great Linnaeus ^hipifelf, that whatever; marks 
thet^f majtf be ; of a flow and almoft infenfibk 
C^nyeifKwi df 'fea into dry land, there are 
ljorte ofcaJdetagfrany whereio;be found*— ♦ 
GMtd^uiimvirJhlte certarudera ego ncndiun 
dtftrgifift^ffa f&ftetrmu', . milks *ti am. <oermti 
HwSto>lAfofriitivkin> fid nbkpxe vi&ja&as «* 
SEquWPTfovtm etin his ftlerarudem lohgtnqui 

W; ; :...», I /i'ii." ; . »/\ I) ';: j •;:. i I AM 

♦* Syftema Natari, Tom. 'lit'.* pi $.^ln oppofition to 
this opinion, I will., give a quotation from a modern work 
of great credit, without entering deeper into a queftion of 

con- 
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• I am far from fabferibing to this opi^ 
flion ; bat wereut even admitted to be true? 
you will probably think; that; an /univcrfal 
tradition concerning u deluge if a, more cen 
tain proof of- tfiefa<3v than the hypothefia 
of a natural hiftoriari-4»n far of to \tha 
contrary. ' ' ' * f •' '- < '-, : *\ ■ ■ j;! Ho *.'!."> 

c But btfafosPttteuniverfalrt^ 
tion eohcerrilngi a ddtige,^ which' a ntore 
minute dcquafeitdnce tritfothfe ^general, hif* 
tory df mankind would probably eftabliihi 
other proofs of a commoh OrigiA might foe 
fexjpefted^frdm the* inquiry;: ! tThe defcehdt 
ante of Ntiah ftfobablyilived together as one 
family $ftd# thyd'cltrge, >ilt tftwrrinqreafia^ 
nutribefrs forced itheth "td^fepata W, <i*'feiw^ 

f .o.:-:fnA ! • , .^;--i in ^mfitidtil M3fil 
pniideraile diffiouj^ .Uyadopfl dje^coq^ujjfagef fpfiji^ 

par toote la terre, et la deluge qu,i le^y a reparidis doit etrfe 
fcfepot* •toivtrfcl: ^^ufflage^ WfottCM& reli^i^/ik 



Paris, 1780! In this Woi-k (p. #^^rs^& e *&te^g 
qftttadoty which my be orftd agvienft tkftbrpALisfi^c^TT- 
Qui pecafionp tefiacea Jfta &lf)Co na^alj fuo, ninuruin Qcj. 
and, in terrain' contineritenitanta copia perveneJrint; referre 
*d diluvium unlverlale : quse qirideti Qpinitffam firmiter ii- 
ffyi eft, pnifno mee» t u t quo tquot into jeos ,ui|acea, e jnaxinis 
foffilia, totidem catholici illius cataclvfmi monumenta vicCere 
roe arbitrer, aureis veluti inferipta Uteris memoria universalis 
<BluviL Bajetus, Oryd. Norica, p, 67. 
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of new habitations ; but whilft they remain- 
ed united as one body, they would have 
many cuftoms civil and religious in com- 
mon ; would be acquainted with the make 
and application of many instruments, mili- 
tary and economical > and this degree and 
kind of knowledge would accompany the 
feveral colonies into every part of the globe j 
fo that one might reafbnably enough expb&, 
that all nations, atleaft, in their infancy, 
would have fome agreement in things of 
this fort, on the fuppo&tion that they were 
all derived from the fame root. If Great 
Britain fhould in the courfe of two or three 
thoufand years fink into that date of Bsr- 
barifm, in which C?efar fcmnd it> yet ^ it is 
probable, that from a fimilarity of cuftwns 
then fubfifting in Britain, and America, a 
philosopher might inveftigatc a common 
^Origin. You would not allow me time to 
enlarge upon feveral cUftoms, which were 
very general, and are too lingular to hav? 
fprung from any common necejfity of man* 
kind j fuch as the Olive branch being a 
%nal of peace, not only, amongft Greeks 
and Romans, but likewife amongft the Al- 
pine patipns, who met Hannibal in his 
paffagej amongft. the Americans, who ad* 
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dr*2ed Columbus j amongft other barbarians 
mentioned by Dampier? and among the 
inhabitants of thefotttbem Ifles, dtfcovered 
by our late navigators. Hurhaji Sacrifices, 
ferpent worfhip, cuttings- in the flefh at fu- 
nerals, founding of trumpets, <&c. daring 
eclipfes, libations of -milk, wine, ;&c. before 
meals, and many other cuftoms might be 
mentioned) and a further isveftigation may 
ftill difcover more/which have had almoft 
an univerfal prevalence amongft mankind*. 
Add to this the Gmilarity of fhape obferv- 
■abte in thefpears, helmets, bows, trumpets, 
deoms, hatchets, chifels, hooks, nets, boats, 
and many other into u men ts of the Greeks, 
^Romans, Perfcins* Egyptians, Scythians, 
Antericins, Chinefe-, Indians* New Zea- 
landcEs, Sandwich inlanders, and moft other 
nations ; and we may perhaps be induced to 
think that this nnaifarity of cuftoms and in- 
ftf umentg amongfr nation* very diftant ; in 
Jttuation, and in other ftfpe&s wholly dif- 

• The Prefident : de Gtgmt efteems the diAloguiihing the 
different fexes by* different garbs, th£ diftinguHning pcrfons 
ionoAed with high dignities by peculiar exterior ornament*, 
fxA the keeping folemn feilivals on particular occasions, p 
have been cuftoms common to all ages and countries, and 
that they are proofs of all men having fprung from one 
family. Goguct's Orig. of Laws, Vol. 1. p. 329. Eng.Tran. 

o 4 terent 
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jfertntin hjartnefs, may point, in foftjg de* 
jgfiee toward 5 a conwfon Origin of the bu* 
iman rac$. t By wajf?/&f iUuftrattpn, I will 
H*entiqn a< few cuftouis, • which: WBite jsbolly 
tfce feme] arngngft |>eo,ple as ;fajr /rern<wed 
irdmljeaeh; Qftbw rtt the Egjfqjfttaji&anA.P.ei- 






JHMWfrSL. ' ' •?*"■* -'*r-- r- 






1» ^\ •• 

• t , The a*o'ft jwtfieaif rtrinplfe* ,of : the Egypt 
JbM^.had«no^atu4&i<^ad tfofemoes.teraifple 
.orfLthd-Ssm iji,P:ej:tt-isiaid.t«thaVe.lwd nom, 

t 2jJ^«Ki Egyptian^ soabatoitti .the, bodies! of 
( tbfiii?iKingfl, ,ad(Kl iqaVcrfcid their feputehr<ts 
^nfce ; torapk Jo afofciPOTUviansriftfetoyml : the 
•eatxsfe* of $em<$g& fcing&iBtftn.aw moch 

«£$s*fcfriEg^itai } ,^:|focednfchfirttrGto 

•goltkrt ftatbrin theiru^liJpleiv- : -. r > .... 

(.; i .ViA'-.A '30 ?.q;.r/i3q '•{Efji yy: h; ;: ;.'....• .j. 

-hiThb Eg^ptiaio JbcidS t±»* ajainbotr (that 
jN>kwi ,^5i)w|iwih iGodt .t»v*r^ntBtl. never rooro 
tbddb/Qy rfiftntarthrfby.a floed^uin rite 
higheft veneration; the Peruvians built a 

.on the walltkoi ithd temple $ and celebrated 
;h ? s abptfaYarlift^-lty tiaptiing' of hands; and 
^tfepi^ka of fjsfciinty' Their kiqgs, wore- 
©ver^ had* raih&oto and two fei'pc&ts paints 
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4ed on. their {Hields* as.myiHcfymbols pro- 



bably '«f^ the bpfe of our firft parents, and 
xjf tfad prefcrvation . of Noah. . 

3?hb Egyptians held facred a perpetual 
iire ;, the Peruvians did the fame, and had a 
.college; of virgins . dedicated ' to the fun for 
it's guardians. 

* * t ■ • ■ * ~ * 

The Egyptians divided the zodiac into 
twelve parts; the Peruvians did, the fame, 
and ufed the fame year with the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian prkfts, before the celebra- 
tion of their fccred rites, were obliged to 
t ufe connubial abftinehoe, to bathe, and to 
faft; the Peruvian prieftswere fubjeft to 
fimilar injunctions. 

The Egyptian women made {acred cakes 
of floor, which, they offered to the queen of 
heaven ;*- at their principal foiar feftivals 
called Raymi and Gtud> the Peruvian women 
did the fame.: : ; 

To mention but one ciceumftance more 
^Diodorus, Siculus informs. us, that,. of 
the three parts, into which. Egypt was dt- 
, . vided, 
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vided, the priefts bad one for the mainte- 
nance of religion f the, Peruvians made a 
fimilar divifkm of their territory, and dedi- 
cated one part out of three tothe Sun; aad, 
from the revenue arifing from that part, 
they fupported the priefts of the Sun, and 
the whole of their religions eftablifhment *. 

I am not here undertaking to derive the 
Peruvians from the Egyptians ; but limply 
,to fhew, that an accurate attention to the 
cuftoms of mankind ra different part* of the 
globe might ferve as a clue lb far at leaft to 
conned differentiations, as to make ua re- 
ceive with left reludattce, than; feme men 
ihew, the Mofaic rclarion xrf the maimer, 
in which the earth has been peopled. ;v /. 

The difcoveries, relative to die Geogra- 
phy of the Globe, which have been made 
by Britifh navigators; under the au/pioes -of 
his Majcfty, will ever teTemembtwdjtoihis 
honour. But navigators, though animated 
by the fpirit of enterprife, and po&ffodjjDf 
the moft enlarged underftandings, bavciel- 
dom any favourable opportunity of becom- 

• 'Compare Witfii Egyptiaca wi&ifcc Hiftory of Pem ty 
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ing acquainted with the civil and religious 
euftoms, oral traditions, and written hifto- 
riet df the nations, which they may happen 
to meet with* Information of this kind, 
finch as one would wiih to rely on, cannot 
ordinarily toe obtained without a long and 
familiar intercourfe with the inhabitants of 
a country. 

But the fubjeft is infinite, and I mud 
have already wearied out your attention; 
the fura of what I would advance is this — 
that a tramflation of the chief Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts, and an examination into the an- 
ttent and modern ftate of the Manners, 
ArtSj and Literature of the Eaftern nations, 
would greatly contribute towards perfe&ing 
our knowledge of the Natural Hiftory of 
the Globe! and of the Civil Hiftory of the 
h*auu*§|>Q3ies; and, in particular it would, 
I wjJy truft, tend to remove many of the 
diffiratowi, which have been conceived 
«gafi^;:the Authority of Mofes, from the 
fuppoffife high antiquity of the eaftern hifto- 

lies, and their filence concerning a deluge. 

* 

As to the means of accomplifhing this 
end, they ipight Be pointed out with great 

facility. 
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facility. ' A frrall'f&Ctety of proper perfons, 
part of whom flwuld be employed at home 
in tranilatihg, aiid the other part iti towel- 
ling' to collect 'mafefrtiis^'wooki/cdlftplew 
the bufinfcft in half fr*«tito#y.v dflhe public 
expence, kttendirtg th^lffai^tenaAce vf fuch 
dfociety, would be' but as a strop in. the 
ocean, compared with what is annually-ex- 
pended for lefs beneficial purpofesj but, 
without increafing the public harden*, by 
recurring to Parliamentary libfeflslii? , s*i& 
need have no fea* ofrolttairtittg/frOrA Royal 
Munificence, or private - beftgfd&ibri, ■ filch 
aids, ias when added' to ■ lothe* r*(x?urces, 
which the Univerfity : has a-profpecY of 
fpeedily poffeflmg, would- be- iutfid^fi&F 
thepurpofel ■ 'i ..•..: ; r ::;vT; bh: / 

; * r 

' I h6re,Jiio^ Apology AviM be thddg© ne- 
ceffary for ha^ng:etftere<l fo ^fcHly filNtffi 
literary ibbjeft-j whenit'is eoriiMtfredji&at 
1 am addreflrng ' a body o^-Glefgy f^attd^that 
within the precin€ts '.of'thfr'XJfllMerHty of 
Cambridge. : - J '*•■» V-~: ; - : - ,f!:; "j^ b-' 7, >t 

r . r 

^ • . ' 1 r t »*t r# » • *- _ • 
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APPEN- 
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• % > I » ' ..* I » • -)• •,! >i^ ' * ' . 

Ujadbr tfoe aufpiees of; Siti Wiltiumijonn, 
whafe zeat » in ^ prprtioftingA Seierice jckmbe 
exceeded by. notbidg* but; his .ability,, a So* 
ciety has been inftitttttil .ati Calcutta for the 
advancement *rf Jftatit Literature* . It would 
be an impertinent attempt la endeavour to 
feretel the .many advantages which may be 
depvedto -fibcumL^oxkl'iCinl Hiftory, tb 
l^uiguc^aff, : Arts, f and Sciences in general, 
fconv ridft© i future . e^etations of this. Society.^ 
I hdve grc*C plbafitire; ;hawe*rer y iaialStning 
the Readicarj that a ^raiit torn concerning \a'^ 
lugex do&xcfatavrtly ffijffl'rnifatfojkm* t 3mtlfi 
3^00^^ to ivdbdtim ii i beocnnmnKUdethd qnqdiity^ 
ha&H^tbeigoodiids 

hai Ic^crieA thb 6^Kdj4ai^ogeio£ the^cdon^ 
try*,* aiuVrtbabini thsfejdlddft Myth6lo^ical 
books therafoflidbak account>of thb. deluge, 
as correfponds fufficiently with that of Mo- 
fe&iillhwk upcnctljie baobaa valuable piece 

of; wfoitaAtioa^iwqf arc&'s importance be 
invaliricrted;: unkffif it cah be fhewn (that the 
tefrimbfay :6f fMofq^and the <teftkri©ny of 
the>a3}ft^*fo<tfan hikers, are bath of them 
derived .from a dqmroin fource,and that 
foureef'a idbufous oak- v.'* ::.- 

There 
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Thbrb arc, and thereaprobably ever will 
be, great difficulties in explaining the man- 
ner in which the deluge was brought sbdut ; 
but the tmivcrjhlity of the tradition concern* 
ing it, and the. multitude of rites inftitated 
by the antient inhabitants of every quarter 
of the globe in commemoration of it ; joined 
to the recent origin of empires and arts; and 
the paucity of mankind now fubfifting on 
the earth; give a preponderance to the opi- 
nions of thofe who think, that tte irregular 
appearance of the earth, and the remains of 
vegetable and of marine productions, which 
are found on its furface or buried m it's 
bowels, are fuftcient proofs of the h€t. 
Philofophers have fomedifikulty in: recon- 
ciling natural appearances with .the Mofiric 
rdation of the creation and the dehage, but 
the hiftory of the human race in eVery part 
of the globe confirms them botlu 



Whoever has read of; or (ecn the changes 
introduced into the appearance of the adja- 
cent grounds, by the inundation evea of * 
large river, and contemplated the different 
layers of ftones, gravel, fand, and vegetable 
foil, which, being brought down from the 
mountains by the violence of the ftream, 

have 
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have been depofitjed with more or left uni- 
formity according, as the waters have had a 
free and direft, or an obftru£led and angu- 
lar oourfe, wiii find bjq great difficulty in en- 
larging his ideas till he forms fome, though 
ftill a very inadequate,, conception of the 
changes made, in the appearance of the earth 
by the waters of the univerfal deluge. Thefe 
overfpreading to a great depth the furface 
of the earth, fluctuating with incredible vio- 
lence in varioos dire&ions, rufhing in tre- 
mendous cataracts from the chafms of 
mountains, burying promifcuoufly in un- 
fathomable whirlpools minerals, and vege- 
tans* leriteftri^^ animals, or 
dirfpofing, thfcmi (hoiismtally^ on immenfe 
plains i withf aftcttKihing regularity, mud: 
havfe much changed unwerfaliy the outward 
face pf^the globe,, awt in many parts have 
afFe&ed to a gfltatniiftance it's internal con- 
ftrudlion. To thefe and fimilar effefts of a 
nKW tlnondatiorv we ought, probably, to 
add, in acquiring a proper notion of the 
dekigfii the efibdftof e^thquakes, by which 
many parts of thsptftfent furface of the 
earth were raifed, theire is reafon to believe, 
from the bottom of the ocean, fhattered in 
various directions, and broken into different 

forms 
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orms at the tixneiaf^tte cklu^e > wHenv/ir 
ounfain* of the great deep, were brchm qp> ; 



r 



There is reafon, it is faidjIto^dJwcthat 
artbqu^e8,( proceeding frcait fuhfceiraiicous 
ires) werexj^umeptal;in.efFe6l^^ theider 
uge;.fbr though tfycfhclls^ amtaother. re- 
icks of mkririe animals, .'which are found 
n many parts of the earth; might be ac+ 
:ounted: for fromva -mew inundation? o£ the 
vaters of the: ocean.; yet thofc which art 
mhedded in fuoh limeftone and::niarble 
trata as are fituated either: far beneath, the 
"urface of ,tfoe. earth ±. or elevated: far abovt 
t, iri. mountainous xcJuutiies, ' <c /yrtr^ proi- 
iafely, gergrated $ znd lived and rfifd in the 
reryi beds . .wljereii} ;they arc found: The 
>rimitive ftate o£ the eafth feeni* . to havfc 
>eeH totally autamotphofed by th&fifft cori*- 
/ulfion of nature, at the time of the idelnge; 
■x's Jtraiai\Ktiktoh>i> and thrawfi intaj every 
proffible. degree . <rf canfu&ott and idifocdor. 
rhuSi thofe mighty. qnBnpnces,l[he;Aips t the 
f\ndes, the Pyrpiiaan mountain^ ;4cp* wefe 
wrought frenm beneath the great deep-*-- the 
Pea retired -froqi thofe vaft tra£bs of land, 
:he continents — became fathomlefs ; envi- 
roned withxraggy rocks, cliffs, and impend- 
ing 
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ihg {hores, and it's bottom fpread over with 
ifaountains and vallies like the land*." I 
have made this quotation from one of the 
moft rational and ingenious books that has 
ever been written on the original ftate attd 
formation of the earth ; but I do not cer- 
tainly know who firft advanced the notion 
of our prefent continent having been the 
bottom of the antediluvian ocean. 

r 

Mr. King, in the Philofophical Tranfc 
d&ions for 1767, amongft other ingenious 
obfervations makes the following one— 
<c Originally Almighty God created this 
earth with fed and land in the fame propor- 
tion as they now remain, and it continued 
in that ftate for many ages, during which 
the bottom of the fea betiame covered with 
fhells and various heterogeneous bodies $ 
and from the firft of it's creation there were 
alfo many fubterraneous fires found within 
the bowels of the earth, and that at the 
appointed time thefe fires buffting forth at 
Once with great violence under the fea, raif- 
fcd up the bottom of the ocean fo as to pour 
out the water over the face of what was be- 

• Whitehurft's Inquiry into the State and Formation of 
the Earth, p. 89. ift Ed. 1778. 

P fore 
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fore dry land, which by that means became* 
fta, and has, perhaps, continued fo ever 
finee, as that which was before the flood the 
bottom of the fea, probably, from that time 
has continued to be continent and dry land." 

An Italian Writer pubiifhed a book at 
Venice in 1740, in which he maintained 
that mountains had been railed from the 
fea by fubterraneous fires $ and had carried 
with them the Ihells of fifties, and other 
marine bodies ufually found at the bottom 
of the ocean*. 

The reverend ,/& de fo Ptyme, in a Let- 
ter, publifhed in the Philofophieai Tran£* 
a&ions-f, and dated from Hull in the 
year 1700, expre&a himfelf in the follow* 
ing terms— cc My notion of the antedilu- 
vian world is, that it had an external fea 
as well as land, and mountains, hills, 
rWers, and fruitful fields, and plains * that 
it was about the bignefs our earth is at pre* 
lent of; and that when God had a mind for 
the wickednefs of the inhabitants that dwelt 

• Cruttacei c de gli tltri marini corpi cKc fi trovaao fill 
Monti. Da Am. Lazaro Moro. 
t No. 266. 

therein 
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therein to deftroy the fame by water* he 
broke the foundations and fubterraneous 
caverns and pillars thereof with moft dread- 
ful earthquakes* and caufed the fame to be 
for the moft part if not wholly (wallowed 
tip and covered by the feas that we now 
have, and that this earth of ours did then 
rife out of the bottom of the antediluvian 
lea in it's room j juft as many iilands are 
fwallowed up and others thruft up in their 
fteadi And thus it comes to pais* that we 
find (hells, &c. lodged in (tone, rocks, 
mountains, quarries and pitts over our whole 
earth j for it was then the proper plan for 
them to breed in and upon, and to be found 
in and upon at this prefent." 

In Mr. Hookes Difcourfe of Earthquakes* 
which was written about the year i688» 
there is mention made of the bottom of the 
fea having been railed by fubterraheous fires j 
and he accounts for the (hells which are 
found on mountains from that principle, 
and thinks it not improbable that earth- 
quakes were inftrumental in occafloning the 
deluge — " The Alps and divers other 
high mountains, on whofc tops are found 
fuch numbers and ftigh varieties of fea 

p a (hells 
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(hells* may have been heretofore raited up 
from the bottom of the fea — it is not impro-* 
bable but in the flood of Noah, the Omni- 
potent might make ufe of this means [earth- 
quakes] to produce that great effeft *." 

There is a paffage in Jofepbus which 
fome may think countenances the notion of 
the antient Continent having been changed 
into the prefent fea ; whilft others will be 
of opinion that when he fays, God at the 
time of , the deluge changed the Continent into 
fea, So that all men were deftroyed ; he lim- 
ply meant to fay, that all mtn were drown- 
ed in confequenee of the then Continent 
being overflowed by the waters of the de- 
luge -f\ 

, I will conclude this fubjeft with laying 
before the reader a very curious account of 

* There is a diversity of teftimony on this fubje& ; for 
fome affirm that no marine productions whatever are found 
on the tops of the Alps, &c. The difficulty may, probably, 
be removed, by obferving that in mountainous countries the 
mountains are of different heights, and though the higheft 
mountains may be formed of granite, in which there are no 
ihells, yet the other mountains which have been formed in 
i&rata upon the granite may have fhe lis. 

• Difcourie on Earthquakes, p. 324. and 328. 

•{■ — E15 BaXxaaav tu» tfrugot f*tTi€aXf, xa% 01 /car nrtti 
*<pavi£ovTah QTxtTts. Jofep* Antic}, jud. L. I. c. 3. 

the 
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the primitive ftate of the earth, and the 
fubfequent deluge, taken, as it is faid, from 
the mod antient annals of Mthiopia. The 
paflage is quoted in the Flora Saturni/aps of 
Henckel (Paris Ed. 1760.) from the works 
of Rammazini, and is as follows — Narrat 
quidam fapiens Aby/finus in antiquiflimis 
^Ethiopia annalibus defcriptam eff e hiftoriam 
perditionis humani generis, et difruptionis 
totius terras. In mundi fcilicet primordiis 
fuiffe terram multo acceptiorem, quam nun<? 
eft, ac coelo proximiorem, perfe£te rotundam, 
fine montibusj ac vaUibw* totam tamen intus 
cavernofam, ad inftar fpongiae, hominefque 
in ilia habitantes ac asthere puriflimo gau-* 
dentes jucundum »vum duxt0e; terra ina- 
rata optimas fruges et fruflus ferente. Cum 
autem poft diuturnum feculorum fluxum, 
homines fuperbia elati, a prifca ilia boni- 
tate defciviflent, deos iratos terram adeo 
valide concufllfre, ut major illius pars intra 
proprias cavernas defederit, hoc pa6to aquam 
in latebrofis receffibus .ante conclufa,m, ex- 
preffam violenter fuiffe, atque ita fontes, 
flumina, lacus, et mare ipfum ortum duxiffe, 
earn vero terras portionem quae intra has 
cavernas non decidiffet, fed reliqua elatior' 
#etiflet, montium formam exhibuiffe ; infulas 

p 3 porro 
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pOfro 9t fcvpulos in medio mare nihil alrud 
«fle, nifi Tegmenta terras cavernofe ab illo 
totius terrens molis praecipiti cafu fuper- 

I hate produced this curious paffage, 
not merely as a proof of there having been 
$ fmgular tradition of a deluge, fubfi fling 
amongft the antient inhabitants of -/Ethio- 
pia ; but to (hew how great a refemblance 
It beafs to the hypothecs, which Burnet has 
adorned with all the elegance of pure LatU 
nity in his Tbeoria tfelhtris. The primitive 
earth, according to Burnet, was round, 
without mountains, without valleys, with- 
out a fea, built upon an abyfs of waters* 
by the falling of this cruft of earth into the 
flbyfs, the deluge was occafioned, a fea, .and 
mountains, and rocks, and iflands were 
formed**— No words need be employed in 
ihewing how ajl this coincides with the tra* 
dition of the Ethiopians exprcffcd in the 
preceding quotation. 
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BETTER FIRST, 



s i fe, 

IT would give me much uneafinefs to be 
reputed an Enemy to free inquiry in re- 
ligious matters, or as capable of being ani- 
mated into any degree of perfonal malevo- 
lence again ft thofe who differ from me in 
opinion. On the contrary, I look upon 
the right of private judgment, ix\ every con- 
cern refpe£ting God and ourfelves, as fupe- 
rior to the controul of human authority ; 
and have ever regarded free difquifition, as 
the beft mean of iiluftrating the do&rijie, 
and eftablifhing the truth of Chriftianity. 
Let the followers of Mahomet, and the zea- 
lots of the church of Rome, fupport their 
feveral religious fyftems by damping every 
effort of the human intelle6t to pry into the 
foundations of their faith ; but never can it 
become a Ch rift ian, to be afraid of being 
§fked a reafoti of the faith that is in him ; nor 

a Pro- 



.j 
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a Protcftant, to be ftudious of enveloping 
his religion in myftery and ignorance $ nor 
the church of England, to abandon that 
moderation, by which flie permits every in- 
dividual et /entire qua velit, et quce fentiat 
dicere. 

It is not, Sir, without fome relu&ance, 
that, under the influence of thefe opinions, 
I have prevailed upon myfelf to addrefs 
thefe letters to you ; and you will attribute 
to the fame motive, my not having given 
you this trouble fooner. I had moreover 
an expectation, that the talk would have 
been undertaken by fome perfon, capable of 
doing greater juftice to the fubjecfc, and 
more worthy of your attention. Perceiving 
however, that the two laft chapters, the 
fifteenth in particular, of your very labori- 
ous and claflical hiftory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire, had made upon 
many an impreflion not at all advantageous 
to Christianity^ and that the (ilence of 
others, of the Clergy efpecially, began to be 
looked upon as an acquiefcence in what you 
had therein advanced j I have thought it 
my duty, with the utmoft refpeft and good- 
will towards you* to take the liberty of lug- 

getting 
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gifting to your confutation, a few remarks 
upon Tome of the paflages, which have been 
efteemed, (whether you meant, that they 
fhould be fo efteemed, or not) as powerfully 
militating againft that revelation, which 
(till is to many, what it formerly was to the 
Greeks, Foolifhnefs j but which we deem to 
be true, to be the power of God unto falvation 
to every one that believetb* 

To the inquiry by what means the ChriC* 
tian faith obtained fo remarkable a vi&ory 
over the eftablifhed religions of the earth, 
you rightly anfwer, By the evidence of the 
do&rine itfelf, and the ruling providence of 
it's Author. But afterwards, in afligning 
for this aftonilhing event five fccondary 
caufes, derived from the paflions of the hu- 
man heart and the general circumftances of 
mankind, you feem to fome to have infi- 
nuated, that Chriftianity, like other Im- 
poftures, might have made it's way in the 
world, though it's origin had been as human 
is the means by which you fuppofe it was 
fpread. It is no wi(h or intention of mine, 
to faften the odium of this iniinuation upon 
you i I ihall limply endeavour to (hew, that 
the cattfes you produce, are cither inade- 
quate 
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quate to the attainment of the end propof, 
ed; or that their efficiency, great as you 
imagine it, was derived from other princi- 
ples than thole, you have thought proper 
to mention. 

Your firft caufe is *< the inflexible, and, 
if you may u(e the expreflion, the intolerant 
zeal of the Chriftians, derived, it is true, 
from the Jewifli religion, but purified from 
the narrow and unfocial fpirit, which in- 
flead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 
from embracing the law of Mofes."-r- Yes, 
Sir, we are agreed, that the zeal of the 
Chriftians was inflexible, neither death, nor 
life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
prefent, nor things to come, could bend it into 
a reparation from the love of God, which was 
in Chrijl Jefus their Lord-, it was an inflexi- 
ble obftinacy, in not blafpheming the name 
of Chrift, which every where expofed them 
to perfecution > and which even your ami- 
able and philofophic Pliny thought proper, 
for want of other crimes, to punifti with 
death in the Chriftians of his province. — 
We are agreed too, that the zeal of the 
Chriftians was intolerant ; for it denounced 
tribulation and anguijh upon every foul of man 

that 
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that did evil, of the Jew firft^ and alfo of the 
Gentile ; it would not tolerate in Chriftian 
worfhip, thofe who fupplicated the image 
of Caefar, who bowed down at the altars of 
Paganifm, who mixed with the votaries of 
Venus, or wallowed in the filth of Baccha- 
nalian feftivals. 

But though we are thus far agreed, with 
refpedt to the inflexibility and intolerance 
of Chriftian zeal; yet as to the principle 
from which it was derived, we are toto ccelo 
divided in opinion. You deduce it from the 
Jewilh religion 5 I would refer it to a more 
adequate and a more obvious fource, a full 
perfuafion of the truth of Chriftianity. 
What ! think you that it was a zeal derived 
from the unfociable fpirit of Judaifm, which 
infpired Peter with courage to upbraid the 
whole people of the Jews in the very capital 
of Judea, with having delivered up Jefus* 
with having denied him in theprefence of Pi late i 
with having dejired a murderer to be granted 
them in bisjlead, with having killed the Prince 
of life? Was it from this principle, that the 
fame Apoftle in conjunction with John, 
when fummoned, not before the dregs of 
the people, (whofe judgments they might 

have 
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have been fuppofed capable of mifleading, 
and whofe refentment # they might have de» 
fpifed,) but before the rulers and the elders 
and the fcribes, the dread Tribunal of the 
Jcwifh nation, and commanded by them to 
teach no more in the name of Jefus ; boldly 
anfwered, that they could not but fpeak the 
things, which they had feen and beard? '*- they 
bad feen with their eyes, they had bandied 
mth their hands the <m?d of life \ and no hu* 
man jurifdiclion could deter them from be- 
ing faithful witfiefles of what they had (cert 
and heard. Were then you may perceive 
the genuine and undoubted origin of that 
zeal, which you afcribe to what appears to 
me a very inefficient caufe; and which the 
Jewifli rulers were fo far from confidering 
as the ordinary effeft of their religion, that 
they were exceedingly at a lofs how to ac- 
count for it j — now when they faw the beld- 
nefs of Peter and John, and perceived that they 
'Were unlearned and ignorant frten> they Mar- 
velled. The Apoftles, heedlcfs of confe* 
quences, and regardlefs of every thing but 
truth, openly every where profefied them* 
felves witneffes of the rcfurre&ion of Chrift) 
and with a confidence, which could proceed 

from nothing but conviction, and which 

pricked 
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pricked the Jews to the heart, bade the boufe 
oflfrael know affuredly, that God had made that 
fame Jcfus, whom they bad crucified, both Lord 
and Cbrifi. 

I mean ttot to produce thefe inftances of 
apoftolic zeal, as direct proofs of the truth 
of Chriftianity $ for every religion, nay, 
every abfurd feci of every religion, has had 
it's zealots, who have not fcrupled to main- 
tain their 'principles at the expence of their 
lives i and we ought no more to infer the 
truth of Chriftianity from the mere zeal of 
it's propagators, than the truth of Maho- 
metanifm from that of a Turk. When a 
man fuflfers himfelf to be covered with in- 
famy, pillaged of his property, and dragged 
at laft to the block or the ftake, rather than 
give up his opinion $ the proper inference 
is, not that his opinion is true, but that he 
believes it to be true; and a qu eft ion of 
ferious difcuflion immediately prefents itfelf, 
— upon what foundation has he built his 
belief? This is often an intricate inquiry, 
including in it a vaft compafs of human 
learning; a Bramin or a Mandarin, who 
{hould obierve a miflionary attefting the 
troth of Chriftianity with his blood, would, 

not* 
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liotwithftanding, have a right to afk many 
queftions, before it could be expe&ed, that 
he fhould give an aflent td our faith. In 
the cafe indeed of the Apoftles, the inquiry 
would be much lefs perplexed; fince it 
would briefly refolire itfelf into this, — whe- 
ther they were credible reporters of fadts^ 
which they themfeltfes profeffed to have 
feen : - 1 — and it would be an eafy matter to 
fhevv, that their zeal in attefting What they 
Were certainly competent to judge of, could 
not proceed from any alluring profpeft of 
worldly intereft or ambition, or from any 
other probable motive than a love of truth. 

But the credibility of the Apoftles* tefti- 
inony, or theif competency to judge of the 
fafts which they relate, is iiot now to be 
examined; the queftion before us finfply 
relates to the principle, by which their zeal 
was excited $ and it is a matter of real afto- 
niftiment to me, that any one converfant 
With the hiftory of the firft propagation of 
Chriftianity, acquainted with the oppofitiori 
it every where met with from the people of 
the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy 
which muft ever fubfift between it's tenets 
and thofe of Judaifm, (hould ever think of 

de- 
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deriving the zeal of the primitive Chriftian* 
from the Jewifti religion, 

Both Jew and Chriftian, indeed, believed 
in one God, and abominated idolatry ; but 
this deteftation of idolatry, had it been un- 
accompanied with the belief of the refurrec- 
tion of Chrift, would probably have been 
juft as inefficacious in exciting the seal of 
the Chriftian to undertake the converfion of 
the Gentile world, as it had for ages been 
in exciting that of the Jew* But fuppofing, 
what I think you have hot proved, and 
what I am certain cannot be admitted with* 
out proof, that a seal derived from the 
Jewiflx religion infpired the firft Ghriftians 
with fortitude to oppofe themfelves to the 
inftitutions of Paganifm ; what was it, that 
encouraged them to attempt the converfion 
of their own countrymen? Amongft die 
Jews they met with no fuperftitious obferv- 
ances of idolatrous rites ; and therefore 
amongft them, could have no opportunity 
of " declaring and confirming their zealous 
oppofition to Polytheifm, or of fortifying 
by frequent protections their attachment 
to the Chriftian faith." Here then at leaft, 
the caufe you have afligned for Chriftian 

Q^ zeal. 
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Zeal ceafes to operate; and we nfuft look 
out for fome other principle than a zeal 
againft idolatry, or we (hall never be able 
(atisfa&orily to explain the ardour, with 
which the Apoftles prefled the difcipks of 
Mofes, to become the difcipks of Chrift. 

Again, does a determined oppofition to, 
and an open abhorrence of, every the mi- 
nuted part of an eftablifhed religion, ap- 
pear to you to be the moft likely method of 
conciliating to another faith thofe who pro- 
iefs it ? The Chriftians, you contend, could 
neither mix with the Heathens in their con- 
vivial entertainments, nor partake with 
them in the celebration of their folemn fcfti- 
vals ; they could neither affociate with them 
in their hymenaeral, nor funereal rites * they 
could not cultivate their arts or be fpe£ta- 
tors of their fhews ; in fhort, in order to 
efcape the rites of Polytheifm, they were, 
in your opinion, obliged to renounce the 
commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amufements of life. Now, how fuch 
an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you 
here defcribe, can, humanly fpeaking, be 
confidered as one of the chief caufes of the 
quick propagation of Chriftianity, in oppo- 
fition 
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fition to all the eftablifhed powers of Paga- 
nifm, is a circumftance I can by no means 
comprehend. The Jefuit miffionaries, whofe 
human prudence no one will queftion, were 
quite of a contrary way of thinking * and 
brought a deferved cenfure upon themfelves, 
for not fctupling to propagate the faith of 
Chrift, by indulging to their Pagan con-> 
verts a frequent ufe of idolatrous ceremo- 
nies. Upon the whole it appears to me, 
that the Chriftians were in no wife indebted 
to the Jewi(h religion, for the zeal with 
which they propagated the gofpel amongft 
Jews as well as Gentiles ; and that fuch a 
zeal as you defcribe, let it's principle be 
what you pleafe, could never have been de- 
vifed by any human underftanding, as a 
probable mean of promoting the progrefs 
of a reformation in religion, much lefs 
could it have been thought of, or adopted 
by a few ignorant and unconne&ed men.. 

In expatiating upon this fubjecl you have 
taken an opportunity of remarking, that 
<c the contemporaries of Mofes and Jofhua 
had beheld with careiefs indifference the 
mod amazing miracles — and that in con- 
tradiction to every known prirfciple of the. 

0^2 human 
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human mind, that lingular people (the 
Jews) feems to have yielded a ftronger and 
more ready affent to the traditions of their 
remote anceftors, than to the evidence of 
their own fenfes." This observation bears 
hard upon the veracity of the Jewifh fcrip- 
hires; and, was it true, would force us 
either to rejeft them, or to admit a pofition 
as extraordinary as a miracle itfelf j — that 
the teftimony of others produced in the 
human mind, a ftronger degree of convic- 
tion concerning a matter of fa#, than the 
teftimony of the fenfes themfelves.— It hap- 
pens however, in the prefent cafe, that we 
are under no neceffity of either rejecting the 
Jewifh fcriptures, or of admitting fuch an 
abfurd pofition ; for the fe& is not true, 
that the contemporaries erf Mofts and Jo- 
fliua beheld with carelefs indifference, the 
miracles related in the Bible to have been 
performed in their favour. That thefe mi- 
racles were not fufficient to awe the Ifrael- 
kes into an uniform obedience to the Theo- 
cracy, cannot be denied ; but, whatever rea- 
fons may be thought belt adapted to ac- 
count for the propenfity of the Jews to 
idolatry, and their frequent defe&ion from 
the worfhip of the one true God, a <c ftub- 

born 
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born iricrcduiity " cannot be admitted as one 
of them. 

To men, indeed, whole underftandinga 
have been enlightened by the Cbriftian reve-* 
lation, and enlarged by all die aids of hu- 
man learning; who are under no tempta- 
tions to idolatry from without, and whofe 
reafon from within, would revolt at the idea 
of worfhipping the infinite Author of tho 
univerfe under any created fymbolj— *d 
men who are compelled, by the utmoft ex* 
crtion of their reafon, to admit as an irre- 
fragable truth, what puzzles the firft priri* 
ciples of all reafoning— the eternal exiftence 
of an uncaufed Being ; — and who are con- 
fcious, that they cannot give a full account 
of any one phenomenon in nature, from 
the rotation of the great orbs of the univerfe 
to the germination of a blade of grafs, with- 
out having recourfe to him, as the primary 
incomprehenfible caufe of it j t— and who 
from feeing him every where, have, by a 
jftrange fatality, (converting an excefs of 
evidence into a principle \of difbelief) at 
times doubted concerning his exiftence any 
where, and made the very univerfe their 
God 5 — to men. of fuch a ftamp, it appears 

0^3 almoft 
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almoft an incredible thing, that any human 
being which had feen the order of nature 
interrupted, or the uniformity of it's courfe 
fufpended, though but for a moment, fhould 
ever afterwards lofe the impreflion of reve- 
rential awe, which, they apprehend, would 
have been excited in their minds. But what- 
ever eflfeft the vifible interpofition of the 
Deity might have in removing the fcepti- 
cifin, or confirming the faith of a few Phi- 
Idfophers, it is with me a very great doubt, 
whether, the people in general of our days, 
would be more ftrongly affected by it, than 
they appear to have been in the days of 
Mofes, 



_ f 



Was kny people under heaiven, to eicape 
the certain r deftra&ion impending over 
them, from the clofe purfuit of an enraged 
and irrefiftible enemy, by feeing the waters 
of the Ocean becoming a wall to them on their 
right hand and on their left •, they would, I 
apprehend, be agitated by the very fame 
paffions we are told, the Ifraelites were, 
when they faw the fea returning to his 
ftrength, and fwallowing up the hoft. of 
Pharaoh ; they would fear the Lord* they 
Would believe the Lord, and they would ex- 
* prefs 
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prefs their faith and their fear by praifing 
the Lord : — they would not behold fuch a 
great work with carelefs indifference, but. with, 
aftonifhment and terror 5 nor would you be 
able to deteft the flighted veftige of Jfabborn 
incredulity in their fong of gratitude.. Na 
length of time would be able to blot front 
their minds the memory of fpch a tranfac- 
tion, or induce a doubt xoacerning it's Au- 
thor, though future hunger and Jthirft might 
make them call out for. water: and bread, 
with a defponding and; rebellious import 
tunity. 



1 



But it was not at the Red Sea only, that 
the Ifraelites regarded with fomething more 
than a carefefs indifference the imaging mira- 
cles which God had . wroqgh t ; far when the 
law was . declared to , them from mount 
Sinai, all the 'people faw the thunderings, and 
the lightening* , and the noife of the tempefi, and 
the mountains fmokingi and .when the people 
Jaw it, they removed and flood fifar off, and they 
faid unto Mofes, Speak thou with us, and we 
will hear : but let not God fpeak with. us, lejl 
we die. — This again, Sir, is the Scripture 
account of the language of the contempo- 
raries of Moles and Jofhua ; and I leave it 

0^4 to 
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to you to confider, whether this is the lan- 
guage of jktbhorn incredulity > and carekfs in- 
difference* 

We are told in Scripture too, that whilft 
any of the contemporaries of Mofes and Jofliua 
were alive, the whole people fervcd the Lord; 
the impreffion, which a fight of the traraHra 
had made, was never effaced $ nor, the obe- 
dience, which might have been expefted as 
a natural confequence, refufed, till Mofcg 
and Joftma, and all their contemporaries, 
were gathered unto their fathers ; till another 
generation after them arofe, which knew not the 
Lordy nor yet the works which he bad dme for 
Ifrtul. — But rfifr people fermd the Land all tie 
days of JofhuU) and all the days if the elders 
that outlived Jo/bva, who bad Jem nil the great 
works of the JLord that he did for JjraeL 

I am far from thinking you/ Sir, unac-* 
quamted with Scripture, or defirous of fink- 
ing the weight of it's teftiraony 1 but as the 
words of the hiftory, from which you muft 
have derived your observation, will not fup* 
port you > in imputing carelefs indifference to 
the contemporaries of Mofes, or fiuMmrn in* 
credulity to the forefathers of the |ews 5 J 

know 
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know not what can tatvtf induced you to 
pafs fo fevere a cenfure upon them, except 
that you look upon a lapfe into idolatry as 
a proof of infidelity. In aiifwfcr to this, I 
would remark, that with equal foundnefs of 
aigument we ought to infer, that every one 
who tamfgrefies a rtligioh, disbelieves it; 
and that wery individual, who in any com* 
nranity incurs civil pains and penalties, is 
a disbeliever of the exiftence of the authority 
by which they are infli&ed, The fan&ions 
of the Mofok law were, in your opinion, 
terminated within the narrow limits of this 
life 5 in thtt particular than, they muft have 
refembfcsd thd fan&k>ns of all other civil 
laws ; tmt^rtfs and die is the language of 
every one of them, As well at that of Moles ; 
and I know not what reaibn we have to 
exp4<5t, that the Jews, who were animated 
by the fame hopes of temporal rewards, im- 
pelled by the lame fears of temporal punifh- 
xneitte with the reft of mankind, fhould 
have been fo fingular in their conduA, as 
never to have liftened to the clamours of 
paflion before die ftill voice of neafon $ as 
never to have preferred a prefent gratifica- 
tion of fenfe, in the lewd celebration of 

idola- 
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idolatrous rites, before the rigid obfervance 
of irkfome ceremonies. 

Before I releafe you from the trouble of 
this letter, I cannot help obferving, that I 
could have wilhed you had furniflied your 
reader with Limborch's anfwers to the ob- 
jections of the Jew Orobio, concerning the 
perpetual obligation of the law of Mofes $ 
you have indeed mentioned Limborch with 
refpeft, in a fhort note; but though you 
have ftudioufly put into the mouths of the 
Judaifing Chriftians in the Apoftolic days, 
and' with great ftrength inferted into yoflr 
text, whatever has been faid by Orobio, or 
others againft Chriftianity, from the; fup- 
pofed perpetuity of the Mdfaic difpenlation $ 
yet you have riot favoured us with any owe 
of the numerous replies, which have been 
made to thefe feemingly ftrong obje&ions. 
You are pleafed, it is true, to fey, " that 
the induftry of our learned divines has abun- 
dantly explained the ambiguous language of 
the old Teftament, and the ambiguous con- 
du£t of the Apoftolic teachers." It requires, 
Sir, no learned induftry, to explain what is 
fo obvious and fo exprefs, that he who runs 

may 
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may read it : The language of the old Ttfta- 
ment is this ; Behold, the days come, faith the 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant with 
the houfe of Ifrael, and with the houfe ofJudab% 
not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
band to bring them out of the land of Egypt. 
This, methinks, is a clear and folemn de- 
claration, there is no ambiguity at all in it, 
that the covenant with Mofes was not to 
be perpetual, but was in Come future time 
to give way: to a new covenant. I will not 
detain you with an explanation of what 
Mofes himfelf has faid upon this fubje&; 
but you may try, if you pleafe, whether you 
can apply the following declaration, which 
Mofes made to the Jews, to any prophet or 
fucccflion of prophets, with the fame pro- 
priety that you can to Jefus Chrift 5 — The 
Lord thy God will raife up unto thee a Pro- 
phet* from the midjl of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me, unto him Jhall ye hearken. If 
you think this ambiguous or obfeure, I an- 
fwer, That it is not a hiftory, but a pro- 
phecy; and as fuch unavoidably liable, to . 
fome degree of obfeurity, till interpreted' by 
the event. 

Nor 
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. Nor was the conduct of the ApolUes 
more ambiguous, than the language of die 
Old Teftaraent $ they did not indeed at firft 
comprehend the whole of the nature of the 
new difpenfation $ and. when they did un* 
derftmd it better, they did not think proper 
upon every occafion to ufe their Chriftian 
liberty; but> with true Chriftian charity, 
accommodated therafelves in matters of in- 
difference to the prejudices of their weaker 
brethren. But he who changes his conduct 
with a change of (entiments, proceeding 
from an. increase of knowledge, is not am* 
biguotaa in his conduct ; nor fhould he he 
accuied of a culpable duplicity, who in a 
matter of the laft importance endeavours 
to conciliate the good-will of all, by con- 
forming in a few innocent obfervanees 
to the. particular perfuafions of different 
men. . 



i 
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One remark more, and I have done. In 
your account of the Gnoftics> you have 
given us a very minute catalogue of the 
objeftions, which they made to the audio* 
tity of Mofes, from his account of the cre- 
ation, of the patriarchs, of the law, and of 

the 
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the attributes of the Deity : I have not lei- 
lore to examine, whether the Gnoftics qt 
former ages really made all the obje&ion* 
you have mentioned. I take it for granted, 
upon your authority, that they did : But I 
am certain if they did, that the Gnoftics of 
modern times have no reafon to be puffed 
up with their knowledge, or to be had in 
admiration as men of fiibtife penetration or 
refined erudition ; they are all miferable 
copiers of their brethren of antiquity $ and 
neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Boling- 
broke, nor Voltaire, have been able to pro- 
duce fcarce a fingle new objeftion. You 
think, that the Fathers have not properly 
anfwered the Gnoftics. I make no ques- 
tion, Sir, you are able to anfwer them to 
your own fatisfa&ion ; and informed of 
every thing, that has been faid by our w- 
duftrious divines upon the fubjeft : And we 
fhould have been glad, if it had fallen in 
with your plan to have adminiftered toge- 
ther with the poifon it's antidote; but fince 
that is not the cafe, left it's malignity fhould 
fpread too far, I muft juft mention it to 
my younger readers, that Leland and others, 
in their replies to the modern Deifts, have 

given 
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given very full, and, as many learned men 
apprehend, very fatisfa&ory anfwers to every 
one of the obje&ions, which you have de- 
rived from the Gnoftic herefy. 



I am, &c. 



L E T- 



LETTER SECOND. 



Sir, 

" r X n H E do&rine of a future life, im« 
JL proved by every additional circum- 
ftance, which could give weight and efficacy 
to that important truth/' is the fecond of 
the caufes to which you attribute the quick 
increafe of Chriftianity. Now if we impar- 
tially confider the circumftances of the per* 
fons, to whom the do&rine* not fimply of 
a future life, but of a future life accompa- 
nied with punifhments as well as rewards ; 
not only of the immortality of the foul, but 
of the immortality of the foul accompanied 
with that of the refurre&ion, was delivered; 
I cannot be of opinion that, abftra&ed from 
the fupernatural teftimony by which it was 
enforced, it could have met with any very 
extenfive reception amongft them. 

It was not that kind of future life, which 
they expe&ed ; it did not hold out to them 

the 
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the punifhments of the infernal regions, as 
aniles fabulas : To the queftion, Quid Jipoft 
mortem maneant animi ? they could not an- 
fwer with Cicero and the philofophers, — 
Beatos ejfe concede -, — becaufe there wa$ a 
great probability, that it might be quite 
otherwife with them. I am not to learn, 
that there are paffages to be picked up in 
the writings of the antients, which might 
be produced as proofs of their expe&ing a 
future ftate of puniftiment for the flagi- 
tious} but this opinion was worn out of 
credit, before the time of our Saviour: The 
whole difputation in the firft book of the 
Tufculan Queftions, goes upon the other 
fuppofition : Nor was the abfqrdity of the 
doctrine of future punifhments confined to 
the writings of the philofoph?r$, or the 
circles of the learned and polite; fpr Cicero, 
to mention no others, m^kes no Secret of it 
in his public pleadings before the people at 
large. You yourfelf, Sir, have referred tp 
his oration for Clueotius ; in this oration, 
you may remember, he makes great men- 
tion of a very abandoned fellow, who had 
forged I know not how many wills, mur- 
dered I know not how many wivee, and 
perpetrated a thoufiapd other villages > ytf 

even 
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even to this profligate, by name Oppianicus, 
he is perfuaded, that death was not the oc- 
cafion of any evil*. Hence, I think, we 
may conclude, that fuch of the Romans, as 
werfe not wholly infe&ed with the annihi- 
lating notions of Epicurus, but entertained, 
(whether from remote tradition, or enligh- 
tened argumentation,) hopes of a future 
life, had no manner of expe&ation of fuch 
a life, as included in it the feverity of pu- 
nifhment, denounced in the Chriftian 
fcheme againft the wicked. 

Nor was it that kind of future life, which 
they wifhed; they would have been glad 
enough of an Elyfium, which could have 
admitted into it men who had fpent this 
life, in the perpetration of every vice, which 
can debafe and pollute the human heart. 
To abandon every feducing gratification of 
fenfc, to pluck up every latent root of am- 
bition, to fubdue every impulfe of revenge, 
to dived themfelves of every inveterate habit, 
in which their glory and their pleafure con- 

# Nam nunc quidem quid tandem mali illi mors attulit ? 
nifi forte ineptiis ac fabulis dacimur, ut exiftimemus apud 
inferos impioram fupplicia perferre ; ac plures illic offcndifle 
inimicos quam hie reliquiife — quae fi falfa fint, id quod 
omnes intdligunt, &c. 

R fitted > 
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lifted ; to do all this and more, before they 
could look up to the do&rine of a future 
life; without terror and amazement, was 
not, one would think, an eafy undertaking ; 
nor was it likely, that many would forfake 
the religious inftitutions of their anceftors, 
fet at nought the gods, under whofe aufpices 
the Capitol had been founded, and Rome 
made miftrefs of the world, and fuffer them- 
felves to be perfuaded into the belief of a 
tenet, the very mention of which made Felix 
tremble, by any thing lefs than a full con- 
viftion of the fnpernatural authority of 
thofe who taught it. 

The feveral fchools of Gentile philofophy 
had difcuffed, with no fmali fubtlety, every 
argument, which reafon could fuggeft, for 
. and againft the immortality of the foul > 
and thofe uncertain glimmerings of the light 
of nature, would have prepared the minds 
of the learned for the reception of the full 
illuftration of this fubjeft by the gofpel, had 
not the refurre&ion been a part of the doc- 
trine therein advanced. But that this corpo- 
ral frame, which is hourly mouldering away, 
and refolved at laft into the undiffinguiftied 
mafs of elements, from which it was at firft 

de- 
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derived, fliould ever be clothed with immorta- 
lity ; that this corruptible jhould ever put on 
incorruptiorty is a truth fo far removed from 
the apprehenfion of philofophical refearch, 
fo diffonant from the common conceptions 
of mankind, that amongft all ranks and 
perfuafions of men it was efteemed an.im- 
poflible thing. At Athens the philofophcra 
had liftened with patience to St. Paul, whilft 
they conceived him but a. fetter forth ofjlronge? 
gods 1 but as foon as they comprehended,; 
that by the a»xsrctxns y he meant the refer- 
re£fciori, they turned from him with con- 
tempt. It was principally the infifting upon, 
the fame topic, which made Feftus think; 
that much learning bad made him mad: And 
the queftkms, bow are the dead raifed uf*h 
and \ with what body do they come? feem, by 
Paul's folicitude to anfwer them with fall- 
nefs and precifion, to have been notlinfre-* 
quently propofed to him, by thofe who werd 
defirous of becoming Chriftians. 

The doftrine of a future life then, as 
promulged in the gofpel, being neither 
agreeable to the expe&ations, nor corrc- 
fponding with the wiflies, nor conformable 

r 2 to 
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to the reafon of the Gentiles, I can difcover 
no motive, (letting afide the true one, the 
divine: power of it's firft preachers) which 
could induce them to receive it; and in con- 
fequence of their belief, to conform their 
Joofe morals to the rigid ftandard of gofpel 
purity, upon the mere authority of a few 
contemptible fifhermen of Judea. And even 
you your felf, Sir, feem to have changed your 
opinion concerning the efficacy of the ex- 
pectation ?f a. future life in converting the 
Heathens, when you obferve in the follow, 
kig chapter; tttat ;*< the Pagan multitude 
nefqrvipg their gratitude for temporal bene* 
fits alone, rejje&ed the ineftimable rprefent 
6f.tife and immortality, which Was offered 
to mankind by Jefus of Nazareth/' 



•»M 



Montesquieu is of opinion, that it will 
ever bft impoflible for Chriftianity to efta- 
bliih itfelf in China and the eaft, from this 
circumftance, that it prohibits a plurality of 
wives : How then could it have been poflible 
for it to have pervaded the voluptuous Ca- 
pital, and traverfed the utmoft limits of the 
empire of Rome, by the feeble efforts of 
human induftry, or human knavery ? 

But 
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• But the Gentiles, you are of opinion, 
were converted by their fears j and reckon 
the doftrines of Chrift's fpeedy appearance, 
*>f the millennium, and of the general con- 
flagration, amongft thofe additional circum- 
ftances, which gave weight to that concern* 
ing a future ftate. Before I proceed to the 
examination of the efficiency of thefe feveral 
circumftances, in alarming the apprehen- 
sions of the Gentiles, what if I fhould grant 
your pofition? ftill the main queftion re- 
curs, From what fource did they derive the 
fears, which converted them ? Not furely 
from the mere human labours of men, who 
were every where fpoken againft, made a 
fpeftacle of, and considered as the filth of the 
world, and the offscouring of all things — 
not furely from the human powers of him, 
who profefled himfelf rude infpeech, in bodily 
prefence contemptible, and a defpifer of the e??*> 
cellency offpeecb, and the enticing words of men's 
wifdom. No, fuch wretched inftruments 
were but ill fitted, to infpire the haughty, 
and the learned Romans, with any other 
paiEons than thofe of pity, or contempt. 

Now, Sir, if you pleafe, we will confider 
that univerfal expe&ation of the approach- 

R 3 ^g 
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jng end of the world, which, you think, 
had fuch great influence in converting the 
Pagans to the profeflion of Chriftianity. 
The near approach, you fay, of this won- 
derful event had been predi&ed by the 
Apoftles, " though the revolution of feven^ 
teen centuries has inftru&ed us, not to prefs 
tpo clofely the myflxrious language of pro- 
phecy and revelation. That this opinion, 
even in the times of the Apoftles, had made 
it's way into the Chriftian church, I readily 
admit; but that the Apoftles ever, either 
predi&ed this event to others, or cherifhed 
the expedtation of it in themfelves, does not 
feem probable to me. As this is a point of 
fome difficulty and importance, you will 
fuffer me to explain it at fome length, 

It muft be owned, that there are feveral 
^ffages in the writings of the Apoftles, 
which, at the firft view, feem to counte- 
nance the opinion you have adopted. Now, 
fays St. Paul, in his epiftle to the Romans, 
it is high time to awake out ofjleep ; for now 
is our fahation nearer than when we believed ; 
the night is far /pent, the day is at hand. And 
in his firft epiftle to the Theffalonians, he 
pomforts fuch of them as were forrowing 

for 
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for the lofs of their friends, by alluring 
them, that they were not loft for ever; but 
that the Lord when he came, would bring 
them with him ; and that they would not, 
in the participation of any bleflings, be in 
any wife behind thofe, who fhould happen 
then to be alive; we, fays he, (the Chriftians 
of whatever age or country, agreeable to a 
frequent ufe of the pronoun we) which are 
alive 1 and remain unto the coming of the Lord, 
/hall not prevent them which are ajleep ; for the 
Lord bimfelf /hall defcend from heaven with a 
/bout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God, and the dead in Chri/l /hall 
rife fir/l : T'ben, we which are alive and remain, 
,/hatl be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord. In his tpiftle to the 
Phiiippians, he exhorts his Chriftian bre- 
thren, not to difquiet themfelves with calk- 
ing cares about their temporal concerns, 
from this powerful confideration, that the 
Lord was at hand; let your moderation be 
known unto all men-, the Lord is at hand*, be 
careful about nothing. The Apoftle to the 
Hebrews, inculcates the fame do&rine, ad- 
monifhing his converts to provoke one another 
to love, and to good works 5* and fo much the 
more, as they faw the day approaching. . The' 

R 4 age 
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age in which the Apoftles lived, is frequently 
called by them the end of the world, the 
laft days, the laft hour. I think it unne- 
ceffary, Sir, to trouble you with an expli- 
cation of thefe and other fimilar texts of 
fcripture, which are ufually adduced in fup- 
port of your opinion ; fince I hope to be 
able to give you a direft proof, that the 
Apoftles neither comforted themfelves, nor 
encouraged others with the delightful hope 
of feeing their, mafter coming again into the 
world. It is evident then, that St. John, 
who furvived all the other Apoftles, could 
not have had any fuch expectation; fince 
in the Book of the Revelation, the future 
events of the Chriftian church, which were 
not to take place, many of them, till a long 
feries of years after his death, and fome of 
which have not yet been accomplifhed, are 
there minutely defcribed. St. Peter, in like 
manner, ftrongly intimates, that the day of 
the Lord might be faid to be^at hand, though 
it was at the diftance of a thoufand years or 
more j for in replying to the taunt of thofe 
who did then, or fhould in future afk, 
Where is the promife of his coming ? he fays, 
fieloved) be not ignorant of this one thing, that 
We (lay is with the l*ord as a thoufand years, 
H (mi 
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and a thoufand years as one day : The Lord is 
not flack concerning bis promife, as fome men 
count flacinefs. And he fpeaks of putting off 
his tabernacle, as the Lord had (hewed him; 
and of his endeavour, that the Chriftians 
after his deceafe, might be able to have thefe 
things in remembrance : So that it is pad 
a doubt, he could not be of opinion, that 
the Lord would come in his time. As to 
St. Paul, upon a partial view of whofe writ- 
ings the do&rine concerning the fpeedy 
coming of Chrift is principally founded ; it 
is manifeft, that he was confcious he fhould 
not live to fee it, notwithftanding the ex- 
preffion before mentioned, we which are 
alive ; for he foretels his own death in ex- 
prefs terms — the time of my departure is at 
band-, and he fpeaks of his reward, not as 
immediately to be conferred on him ; but 
as laid up, and referved for him till fome 
future day—/ have fought a good fight, I have 
finifhed my courfe, ; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown ofrighteoufnefs, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, fhall give me at that day* 
There is moreover one paffage in his writ- 
ings, which is fo exprefs, and full to the 
purpofe, that it will put the matter, I think, 
beyond all doubt; it occurs in his fecond 

Epiftle 
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Epiftle to the Theffalonians: They, it feems, 
had either by mifinterpreting fome parts of 
his former letter to them, or by the preach- 
ing of fome, who had not the fpirit of truth j 
by fome means or other, they had been led 
to expeft the fpeedy coming of Chrift, and 
befen greatly difturbed in mind upon that 
account : To remove this error, he writes 
to them in the following very folemn and 
affefHonate manner; We befeecb you, bre- 
thren, by the toming of our Lord ytfus Chrift, 
and by our gathering together unto him, that ye 
be not foon Jhaken in mind, or be troubled, nei- 
ther by fpirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us, as that the day of the Lord is at hand ; 
let no man deceive you by any means. He then 
goes on to defcribe a falling away, a great 
corruption of the Chriftian church, which 
was to happen before the day of the Lord : 
Now by this revelation of the man of fin, 
this myftery of iniquity, which is to be con- 
fumed with the fpirit of his mouth, deftroy- 
ed with the brightnefs of his coming, we 
have every reafon to believe, is to be under- 
stood the paft and prefent abominations of 
the church of Rome. How then can it be 
laid of Paul, who clearly furefaw this cor- 
ruption above feventeen hundred years ago, 

that 
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that he expe&ed the coming of the Lord in 
his own day ? Let us prefs, Sir, the myfte- 
rious language of prophecy and revelation, 
as clofely as you pieafe ; but let us prefs it 
truly; and we may, perhaps, find reafon 
from thence to receive, with lefs relu&ance, 
a religion, which defcribes a corruption, the 
ftrangenefs of which, had it not been fore- 
told in unequivocal terms, might have 
amazed even a friend to Chriftianity. 

I will produce you, Sir, a prophecy, 
which, the more clofely you prefs it, the 
more reafon you will have to believe, that 
the fpeedy coming of Chrift could never 
have been predicted by the Apoftks. Take 
it, as tranflated by Bifhop Newton: But 
the Spirit fpeaketh exprefsly> that in the latter 
times > fame Jhall apojlatize from the faith; giv- 
ing heed to erroneous fpirits % and doSlrines con- 
cerning demons y through the hypocrify of liars ; 
having their confeience feared with a red hot 
iron ; forbidding to marry , and commanding to 
abftain from meats. — Here you have an ex- 
prefs prophecy — the Spirit hath fpoken it 
— that in the latter times — not immedi- 
ately, but at fome diftant period — fome 
fhould apoftatize from the faith — fome, 

who 
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who had been Chriftians, fhould in truth 
be fo no longer — ■ but fhpuld give heed to 
erroneous fpirits, and do6trines concerning 
demons : — Prefs this expreffion clofely, and 
you may, perhaps, difcover in it the erro- 
neous tenets, and the demon, or faint wor* 
fhip of the church of Rome $— through the 
hypocrify of liars : — You recognize, no 
doubt, the priefthood, and the martyrolo- 
gifts ; — having their confeience feared with 
a red hot iron : -<— Callous, indeed, muft his 
confeience be, who trafficks in indulgences ; 
•—forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abftain from meats : — This language 
needs no preffing ; it difcovers, at once, the 
unhappy votaries of monaftic life, and the 
mortal fin of eating flefh on faft days. 

If, notwithftanding what has been faid*, 
you fhould ftill be of opinion, that the 
Apoftles expefted Chrift would come in their 
time ; it will not follow, that this their er- 
ror ought in any wife to diminifh their 
authority as preachers of the gofpel. I am 
fenfible, this pofition may alarm even fome 
well-wifhers to Chriftianity ; and fupply it's 
enemies with, what they will think, an irre- 
fragable argument : The Apoftles, they will 

fay, 
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fay, were mfpired with the fpirit of truth ; 
and yet they fell into a grofs miftake, con- 
cerning a matter of great importance j how 
is this to be reconciled? Perhaps, in the 
following manner : When the time of our 
Saviour's miniftry was nearly at an end, he 
thought proper to raife the fpirits of his 
di&iples, who were quite caft down with 
what he had told them about his defign of 
leaving them ; by promifing, that he would 
fend to them the holy Ghoft, the Comforter, 
the Spirit of truth ; who fhould teach them 
all things, and lead them into all truth.' 
And we know, that this his promife was 
accompiilhed on the day of Pentecoft, when 
they were all filled with the holy Ghoft; 
and we know farther, that from that time 
forward, they were enabled to fpeak with 
tongues, to work miracles, to preach the 
word with power, and to comprehend the 
myftery of the new difpenfation, which was 
committed unto them. But we have no 
reafon from hence to conclude, that they 
were immediately infpired with the appre- 
henfion of whatever might be known ; that 
they became acquainted with all kinds of 
truth : They were undoubtedly led into fuch 
truths, as it was neceffary for them to know, 

in 
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in order to their converting the world to 
Chriftianity ; but in other things, they were 
probably left to the exercife of their under- 
standings, as other men ufually are. But 
furely they might be proper witneffes of the 
life and refurre&ion of Chrift, though they 
were not acquainted with every thing/ which 
might have been known ; though in parti- 
cular, they were ignorant of the precife 
time; when our Lord would come to judge 
the world. It can be no impeachment, either 
of their integrity as men, or their ability as 
hiftorians, or their honefty as preachers of 
the gofpel, that they were unacquainted 
with what had never been revealed to them; 
that they followed their own underftand- 
ings, where they had no better light to 
guide them ; fpeaking from conjecture, when 
they could not fpeak from certainty $ of 
themfelves, when they had no command* 
ment of the Lord. They knew but in part, 
and they prophefied but in part ; and con- 
cerning this particular point, Jcfus himfelf 
had told them, juft as he was about finally 
tp leave them, that it was not for them to 
know the times and the feafons, which the Father 
bad put in his own power. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that the Apoftles were left in 

a ftate 
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a ftate of uncertainty, concerning the time 
in which Chrift fhould appear; fince Be- 
ings, far more exalted and more highly fa- 
voured of heaven than they, were under an 
equal degree of ignorance ; Of that day, fays 
our Saviour, and of that hour, knoweth no one; 
no, not the angels which dre in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only. I am afraid, 
Sir, I have tired you with fcripture quota- 
tions ; but if I have been fortunate enough 
to convince you, either that the fpeedy com- 
ing of Chrift was never expected, much lefs, 
predicted, by the Apoftlcs; or that their 
miftake in that particular expe&ation, can 
in no degree diminifh the general weight of 
their teftimony as hiftorians, I fhall not be 
forry for the ennui I may have occafioned 
you* 

The doftrine of the Millennium, is the 
fecond of the circumftances which you pro- 
duce, as giving weight to that of a future 
ftate ; and you reprefent this doctrine as 
having been " carefully inculcated by a fuc- 
ceflion of the fathers, from Juftin Martyr 
and Irenaeus down to Ladtantius ;" and ob- 
ferve, that when " the edifice of the church 
was almoft completed, the temporary fup- 

port 
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port was laid afide j° and in the notes, you 
refer us, as a proof of what you advance, 
to " Irenaeus, the difciple of Papias* who 
had feen the Apoftle St* John/' and to the 
fecond Dialogue of Juftin with Trypho. 

I wish, Sir, you had turned to Eufebius, 
for the charafter of this Papias, who had 
Feen the Apoftle St. John ; you would there 
have found him reprefented as little better 
than a credulous old woman ; very averfe 
from reading, but mightily given to picking 
up ftories and traditions next to fabulous $ 
amongft which Eufebius reckons this of the 
Millennium one. Nor is it, I apprehend, 
quite certain, that Papias ever faw, much 
Jefs difcourfed, as feems to be infinuated, 
with the Apoftle St. John. Eufebius thinks 
rather, that it was John the prefbyter he 
had feen. But what if he had feen the 
Apoftle himfelf ? many a weak-headed man 
had undoubtedly feen him, as well as Pa- 
pias; and it would be hard indeed upon 
Chriftians, if they were compelled to receive 
as apoftolical traditions, the wild reveries 
of antient enthufiafm, or fuch crude concep- 
tions of ignorant fanaticifm, as nothing but 
the ruft of antiquity can render venerable. 

As 
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As to the works of Juftin, the very Dia- 
logue you refer to contains a proof, that the 
do&rine of the Millennium had not, even 
in his time, the univerfal reception you have 
fuppofed j but that many Chriftians of pure 
and pious principles rejefted it. I wonder, 
hovr this paffage efcaped you; but it may 
be, that you followed Tillotfon, who him- 
felf followed Mede, and read in the original 
*, inftead of etv j and thus unwarily violated 
the idiom of the language, the fenfe of the 
context, and the authority of the beft edi- 
tions *. In the note you obferve, that it is 
unneceffary for you to mention all the in- 
termediate fathers between Juftin and Lac- 
tantius, as the fa£t, you fay* is not difputed. 
In a man, who has read fo many books, 

* 

• Juftin, in anfwering the queftion propofed by Trypho, 
Whether the Chriftians believed the dodrine of the Millen- 
nlnta, fays, ftpoXoyvffc w aoi *a* «t£oti£of, oti wym pit *«j 
«XXq» veXXo* ravra Pfowftfr, ** tcai aratrttt Mr»r*&f> rtsr% 
yB7i<ro(A,t*Q9, neXXnf X *v «** ran rnt KA0APA2 KAI EY£E- 
BOTE prTw» }t^riav«r rN&MH2 rttro pn ynj^ggn, tanfAetrot 

trot. The note fobjoined to this paflage out of Juftin, in 
Thirlby's Ed. an. 1722. is, [noXXvc i'av ««# rm tu? «<*$<*. 
$*$] Medas (quern fequitur Tillotfonas, Reg. Fidei per. iii. 
fed. 9. p. 756. & feq.) legit rw v tjk *a0a^a?. Vehementer 
errant viri pneclari. 

And in Jebb's Edit. an. 1719* we have the following note? 
Do&rina itaque de Millennio, neque erat univeifalis eccleiiae 
traditio, nee opinio de fide recepta, &c. 

S and 
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and to fo good a pufpofe, lie nraft be <atp~ 
tious indeed, who cannot cxcufe fmall miC* 
take* : That tmprepadiced regard to troth, 
however, which is the great characfceriftie 
ef every dHBngufthed hiftorian, will* I am 
perfuaded, make you thank me for recalling 
to your memory, that Origen, the moft 
learned ef all the fathers, and Dionyfiusr, 
bifhop of Alexandria, ufually for his im* 
taenfe erudition furnaftied the Great, were 
Both of them prior to La&antitis, and both 
of them impugners of the Millennium doc- 
trine. Look, Sir, into Moffaeira y or almoft 
any writer of ccclefiaftieaihifteryj and you 
will find the oppofition of Origen and Dio* 
fiyfius to this fyftem particularly noticed : 
Look into fo common an author as Whitby y 
and in his learned treatife upon this fubje6t, 
you will find he has well proved thefe two 
proportions ; firft, that this opinion of the 
Millennium was never generally received in 
the church of Chri£: fecondly, that there 
is no juft ground to think it was derived 
from the Apoftles. From hence, I think, 
we may conclude, that this Millennium 
do&rine, (which, by the bye, though it be 
»ew modelled, is not yet thrown afide) could 
not have been any very ferviceable fcaflfold, 

in 
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in the ere&ion of that mighty edifice, which 
has crufhed by the Weight of it's materials, 
and debafed by the elegance of it's ftru&ure, 
the ftatelieft temples of heathen fuperftition. 
With theft remarks, 1 take leave of the 
Millennium 5 juft obferving, that your third 
circumftance, the general conflagration, 
feems to be effectually included in your firft, 
the fpeedy coming of Chrift. 



I am. &c; 
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Si a, 

YO U efteem " the miraculous powfert 
afcribcd to the primitive church," as 
the third of the fecondary caufes of the rapid 
growth of Chriftianity * I fhould be willing 
to account the miracle*, riot merely afcribed 
to the primitive church, but really perform- 
ed by the Apoftles, as the one great primary 
caufe of the converfion of the Gentiles. But 
waving this confideration, let us fee whether 
the miraculous powers, which you afcribe 
to the primitive church, were in any emi- 
nent degree calculated to fpread the belief 
of Chriftianity amongft a great, and an en- 
lightened people. 

They confided, you tell us, " of divine 
infpirations, conveyed fometimes in the form 
of a fleeping, fometimes of a waking vifionj 
and were liberally beflowed on all ranks of 

T r the 
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the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon Bifliops." " The de- 
sign of thefe vifions, you fay, was for the 
moft part either to difclofe the future hif- 
tory, or to guide the prefent adminiftration 
of the church." <c You fpeak of the expul- 
sion of Demons as an ordinary triumph of 
religion, ufually performed in a public man- 
ner ; and when the patient was relieved by 
the fkill or the power of the Exorcift, the 
vanquifhed Demon was heard to confefs, 
that he was one of the fabled gods of anti- 
quity, who had impioufly ufurped the ado- 
ration of mankind $" and you reprefent even 
the miracle of the refarre&ion of the dead, 
as frequently performed on neceffary occa- 
fions.— Caft your eye, Sir, upon the church 
of Rome, and afk yourfelf, (I put the 
queftion to your heart, and beg you will 
eonfult that for an anfwer; afk yourfelf,) 
ivhether her abfurd pretentions to that very 
kind of miraculous powers, you have here 
difplayed as operating to the increafe of 
Chriftianity, have not converted half her 
numbers to Proteftantifm, and the other 
half to Infidelity ? Neither the fword of the 
civil magiftrate, nor the poffeffion of the 
fceys of heaven, nor the terrors of her fpiri- 

s 3 tual 
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tual thunder, have been able to kfeeffwithi* 
her Pale, eveft thofe who have been bred up 
itl her faith; how then fhould you think* 
that the very caufe, which hath alraoft ex* 
tiriguifhed Chriftianity amongft Chriftiansi 
fhould have eftablifhed it amongft Pagans i 
I beg, I may not be mifunderftbbd ; I da 
not take upon riie to fay, that all the mira-t 
cle$ recorded m the hiftory of the primitive 
church after jhe appftolical age^ were for-r 
geries; it is foreign to the pfefent purpofe 
to deliver any opinion upon that fubjeft* 
but I do beg leive to infift upon this, that 
ft*ch of them as were forgeries, muft in that 
IterAed age, by their eafy dete&Ton, have 
rather impeded, than accelerated the pro- 
grefe bf Chriftianity : And it apptars very 
probable tb me, that nothing, but die recent 
prevailing evidence, of reaL uucgueftioned, 
apoftolical miracles, could ndve fecured the 
infant church from being deftroyed by tl^ofe; 
whifch were falfely afcribed to it. 

It is hot every man, who can nicely fepa* 
rate the corruptions of religion from reli- 
gion itfelf ; nor juftly apportion the degrees 
of credit due to the diverfitics of evidence $ 
and thofe, who have ability for the talflc, are 

ufually 
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ttfustt? ready enough to emancipate them- 
ftfatt frost gotpcl Dcfhaints, (which thwart 
the fropenfitiq* of fenfe, check the ebuMi* 
ttogts of pafiion, and combat the prejudices 
«f the world at every turn,) by blending 
k's natiflre fimpiicity with the fuperftkions, 
which have been derived from it. No argu- 
ment So wcii {Luted to die indolence or the 
immorality of mankind, as that pricfts of 
tSk qges ?nd religions are the fame ; we fee 
the ftf etcufions of the RomiJh. priefthood to 
sriiritalQus .powers* and we know them to 
Jx&lfe* we acc/canfckrai, that they at leaft 
jotitA Sacrifice jtheirnitegrity to their intcreft, 
ior thofar ambition 5 and being perfuaded, 
that there is a great famenefc in the paflions 
«£ mankind, and in their incentives to ac- 
tion ; and knowing, that the hiftory of paft 
£ges is abundantly ftored with fimilar claims 
to fupemattuat authority, we traverfe bade 
in imagination the mod diftant regions of 
antiquity > and finding, from a fuperficial 
view, nothing to difcriminate one fet of 
men, or one period of time from another ; 
iwc haffirty conclude, that all revealed reli- 
gion is a cheat, and that the miracles attri- 
buted to the Apoftles themfelves, are fup- 
ported hy no better teftimony, nor more 

§ \ worthy 
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worthy our attention, than t he pradttgic* of 
Pagan floiry, or the lying wonder* of Papal 
artifice. I have no intention m this ffcce» 
£o enlarge upon the many circumftances* 
byi which a candid inquirer after truth might 
Dp enabled to diftinguifli a pointed difference 
between the miracles of Chrift and his 
^pojftles, and the tricks of antient or mo- 
jdertf fuperftition. One obfervation I would 
juft fuggeft to you upon the fubje£t j the 
AfiiFadrfA recorded in the old and new Tefta- 
c iTier>t/ tare So intimately united with the 
narr^on of common events, and theordi- 
nary ,tranfa&ions of life, that you cannot, 
as in profane hiftary, feparate the one from 
the other. My meaning will be illustrated 
by an inftance; Tacitus and Suetonius have 
landed down to us an account of many 
great a&ions performed >by Vefpafian* 
amongft the reft, they inform: us o€ bis hav- 
ing wrought fome miracles, of- Iris having 
cured a lame man, and reftored fight to one 
that was blind. But what they tell .us of 
thefe miracles, is fo unconne&ed with every 
thing that goes before and after, that you 
may rejeit the relation of them without in- 
juring, in any degree, the confiftency of the 
narration of the other circumftances of his 

life; 
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fife: On the oilier hand, if you rejeft the 
delation of the miracles faid to have been 
performed by Jefus Chrift, you muft necef* 
farily rejeft the account of his whole life, 
and of . feveral tranfa&ions, concerning 
which we have the undoubted teftimony of 
other writers befides the Evangelifts. But 
if this argument fhould not ftrike you, per- 
haps the following obfervation may tend to 
remove a little of the prejudice, ufually con- 
ceived againft gofpel miracles, by men of 
lively imaginations, from the grofs forgeries 
attributed to the firft ages of the church. 

The phenomena of phyficks are fome- 
times happily illuftrated by an Hypothefi? ; 
and the moft recondite truths of Mathema- 
tical fcience not unfrequently inveftigated* 
from an abfurd pofition j what if we (hould 
try the lame method of arguing in the cafe 
before us. Let us fuppofe then, that a new 
revelation was to be promulged to mankind, 
and that twelve unlearned and unfriended 
men, inhabitants of any country .moft odious 
and defpicable in the eyes of Europe, (hould 
by the power of God be endowed with the 
faculty of fpeaking languages they had never 
learned, and performing works (qrpstfling 

all 
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all human ability ; and that be«g ftrongty 
hnprefied with a particular truth, which 
they were comnnifiioncd to promulgate, they 
ftwxild travel not ooiy through the barb** 
rows regions of Africa, but through all the 
learned and polished ftates of Europe 4 
preaching every where with unremitted fe* 
duhty a new religion, working tfrupeaidous 
miracles in atteftation of their million, and 
coenmnnkajting to their firfl: concerts {as a 
feat of their cowverfion) a variety of fpiri* 
tual ^ifts > does it appear probable to you* 
that atftec die death of tbefe men, and pro* 
bably after the deaths of moft of their im- 
mediate focceffars, who had teen zeakoifly 
attached to the faitk they had fcen & mint* 
citftoufly confirmed, that none would ever 
attempt to lTOpofe xapon the credulous xr 
•he ignorant, by a fictions claim to iuper* 
natural powers? woidd none of tham afpirc 
to the gift of tongues ? would none x>i them 
miftake phrenfy ibr &umiaa*im, and the 
idekifions of a heated brain for the impulifes 
of the fpirit ? would none undertake to cure 
inveterate diforders, to .expel Demons, or to 
Taife the dead I As far as I can apprehend, 
we ought, from fuch a paCtion* to deduce, 
toy every rule of prpbabk reafoping, < the pre* 

cife 
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Ctfe conduction* which was in fa& verified 
in the cafe of die Apoftks ; every ipecies of 
miracles, which heaven had enabled the firft 
preachers to perform, would be counter** 
feited, other from miiguided zeal, or urte- 
reftcd cunning ; either through the imbeci- 
lity, or the iniquity of mankind ; and we 
might juft as reafonably conclude, that there 
never was any piety, charity, or chaftity in 
the world, from feeing filch plenty of pre- 
tenders to thefe virtues, as that there never 
were any real miracles performed, from con- 
sidering the great {tare of thofc which have 
peen rorgecL 

But, I know not how it has happened, 
there are many in the prefent age (I am far 
from including you, Sir, in the number) 
whole prejudices againft all miraculous 
events have arifen to that height, that it 
appears to them utterly itwpoffihle for any 
human tefttmony, however great, to cfta- 
blifh their credibility, i beg pardon for 
fldling their reafoning, prejudice - y I have no 
defign to give offence fcy that word * they 
may, with equal right, throw the fame im- 
putation upon mine • and I think it jutit as 
illiberal in Divines, to attribute the fcepti-i 
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cifm of every Deift to wilful infidelity ; as 
it is in the Deifts^ to refer the faith of every 
Divine to profeflional biafs. : I have not 
had fo little intercourfe with mankind, nor 
fliunned fo much the delightful freedom of 
fecial converfe, as to be ignorant, that there 
are many men of upright morals and good 
underftandings, to whom, as you exprefs it, 
v 2i latent and even involuntary fcepticifm 
adheres;" and who would be gliad to be 
perfuaded to be Chriftians: And how feverc 
foever fome men. may be in ^their judge- 
ments concerning, one . another ; . yet we 
Chriftians at leaft, hope, and believe, that 
the great Judge of all will make allowance 
for " our habits of ftudy and refle&ion," 
for various circumftances, the efficacy of 
which in giving a particular bent to the 
underftandings of :men, we can neither com- 
prebend, nor eftimate. For the fake of fuch 
men, if. fuch fhould ever be induced to 
throw an hour away in the perufal of thefe 
letters* fuffer me to ftep for a moment out 
of my way, whilft I hazard an obfervation 
or two upon the fubjeft. 

Knowledge is rightly divided by Mr, 
Locke into intuitive, fenjitive, and demon* 

ftrative j 
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fixative ; it is clear; that a paft miracle can 
neither be the objeft of fenfe, nor of intui- 
tion, nor confequently of demonftration ? 
we cannot then, philofophically fpeaking, 
be faid to know, that a miracle has ever 
been performed. But in all the great con-* 
cerns of life, we are influenced by probabi- 
lity, rather than knowledge : And of pro- 
bability, the Tame great author eftablifhes 
two foundations $ a conformity to our own 
experience, and the teftimony of others- 
Now it is contended, that by the oppofitioa 
of thefe two principles, probability is de- 
ft royed; or, in other terms, that human 
teftimony can never influence the mind to 
aflent to a proportion repugnant to uni- 
form experience. — Whofe experience do 
you mean? you will not fay, your own; 
for the experience of an individual reaches 
but a little way * and no doubt, you daily 
aflent to a thoufand truths in politicks, in 
phyficks, and in the bufinefs of common 
life, which you have never feen verified by 
experience. —You will not produce the ex- 
perience of your friends $ for that can ex- 
tend itfelf but a little way, beyond your 
own. — But by uniform experience, I con- 
ceive, 
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ceive, you are dcficous of under (landing th# 
experience of all ages and nations fince the 
foundation of the world. I anfwer, firft^ 
how is it, that you become acquainted with 
the experience of all ages and nations ? You 
WiH reply, from hiftory . — Be it fo : -*- Pe* 
rufe then, by far the moft antient records 
of antiquity j and if you find no mention 
of miracles in them, I give up the point* 
Yes ; — but every thing related therein re* 
fpe&ing miracles, is to be reckoned fabu* 
tons. — Why ?— -Becaufe miracles contradi& 
the experience of all ages and nations. Do 
you not perceive, Sir, that you beg the very 
ijaeftion in debate ? for we affirm, that the 
great and learned nation of Egypt, thai the 
Heathen inhabiting the land of Canaan, 
that the numerous people of die Jews, and 
the nations, which, for ages, furrounded 
them, have all had great experience of mi- 
racles. You cannot otherways obviate this 
conclufion, than by queftiotring the authen- 
ticity of that book, concerning which, New- 
ton, when he was writing his Commentary 
on Daniel, exprefied himfelf to the perfon*, 
from whom I had the anecdote, and which 

• Dr. Smith, late Mailer of Trinity College. 
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deform not td be loft; " I find more fore 
sialics of authenticity in the Bible, than m 
any profone hiftory whatfbeven" 

Mowevir, I mean not to prefs yoo with 
the argument ad wricun&am ; it is needte& 
to folicit your modefty, when it may be 
poffible, perhaps, to make an impreflion up- 
on your judgment : I anfwer therefore, in 
the fecond place, that the admiflion of the 
principle, by which you reject miracles, 
will lead us into abfardity. The laws of 
gravitation, are the moft obvious of all the 
tews oi nature 5 every perfon in every part 
of the globe, rauft of neceffity have had ex- 
perience of them : There was a time, when 
no one was acquainted with the laws of 
roagnetifm ; thefe fufpend in many inftances 
the laws of gravity; nor can I fee, upon the 
principle in queftion, hbw the reft of man- 
kind could have credited the teftimony of 
their firft difcoverer; and yet to have re- 
jected it, would have been to rejeft the 
truth. But that a piece of iron fhould af- 
cend gradually from the earth, and fly at 
laft with an increafing rapidity through the 
air ; and attaching itfelf to another piece of 
iron, or to a particular fpecies of iron ore, 

fhould 
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fhouid remain fufpended in oppofition to 
the action of it's gravity, is confonant to 
the laws of nature. — I grant it ; but there 
was a time, when it was contrary, I fay 
not to the laws of nature, but to the uni- 
form experience of all preceding ages and 
countries ; and at that particular point of 
time, the teftimony of an individual, or of 
a dozen individuals, who fliould have re- 
ported themfelves eye witneffes of fuch a 
fa£t, ought, according to your argumenta- 
tion, to have been received as fabulous. 
And. what are thofe laws of nature, which, 
you think, can never be fufpended? are 
they not different to different men, ' accord- 
ing to the diverfities of their comprehenfion 
and knowledge? and if any one of them, 
(that, for inftance, which rules the opera- 
tions of magnetifm or ^le&ricity,) fhouid 
have been known to you or to me alone, 
whilft all the reft of the world were unac- 
quainted with it j the effefts of it would 
have been new, and unheard of in the an- 
nals, and contrary to the experience of man- 
kind; and therefore ought not, in youp 
opinion, to have been believed. Nor do I 
underftand, what difference, as to credibi- 
lity, there could be, between the effefts of 
t fuch 
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fuch an unknown law of nature and a mi- 
racle ; for it is a matter of no moment, in 
that view, whether the fufpenfion of the 
known laws of nature be effefted ; that is, 
whether a mifacle be performed, by the 
mediation of other laws that are unknown, 
or by the miniftry of a perfon divinely com- 
miflioned ; fince it is impoflible for us to be 
certain, that it is contradi&ory to the con- 
ftitution of the univerfe, that the laws of 
nature, which appear to us general, ihould 
not be fufpended, and their a&ion overruled 
by others, ftill more general, though lcfs 
known; that is, that miracles ihould not 
be performed before fuch a Being as Mart, 
at thofe times, in thofe places, and under 
thofe circumftances, which God, in his uni- 
verfal providence, had preordained. 
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LETTER FOURTH. 



Sir, 

I READILY acknowledge the utility of 
your fourth caufc, " the virtues of the 
firft Chriftians," as greatly conducing to 
the fpreading their religion; but then you 
ieem to quite mar the compliment you pay 
them, by representing their virtues, as pro- 
ceeding either from their repentance for 
having been the moft abandoned finners, or 
from the laudable defire of fupportjng the 
reputation of the fociety, in which they 
were engaged. 

That repentance is the firft ftep to vir- 
tue, is true enough; but I fee no reafon 
for fuppofing, according to the calumnies 
of Celfus and Julian, " that the Chriftians 
allured into their party, men, who wafhed 
away in the waters of baptifm the guilt, 
for which the temples of the gods refufed 

to 
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to grant them any expiation." The Apoftles, 
Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an afylum 
for debtors, thieves, and murderers; for 
they had not the fame fturdy means of fe- 
curing their adherents from the grafp of 
civil power 5 they, did not perfuade them to 
abandon the temples of the gods, becaufe 
they could there obtain no expiation for 
their guilt ; but becaufe every degree of 
guilt was expiated in them with too great 
facility; and every vice pra&ifed, not only 
without jemorfe of private confcience, but 
with the powerful fan&ion of pijblic ap- 
probation. 

" After the example, you fay, of their 
Divine Matter, the miffionaries of the gof- 
pel addrcfled themfelves to men, and efpe- 
cially to women, oppreffed by the confciquf- 
nefo, and very often by the effects of their 
vices/' — This, Sir, I really think, is not 
a fair representation of the matter ; it may 
catch the applaufe of the unlearned, em- 
bolden many a {tripling to caft off for ever 
the fweet blufh of modefty, confirm many 
a diffolute veteran in the pra&ice of his kjj- 
pure habits, and fuggeft great occafion of 
merriment and wanton mockery to the t fla- 

t 2 gitious 
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gitious of every denomination and every 
age 5 but ftill it will want that foundation 
of truth, which alone can recommend it to 
the ferious and judicious. The Apoftles, 
Sir, were ncft like the Italian Fratricelli of 
the thirteenth, nor the French Tur lupins pf 
the fourteenth century 5 in all the dirt that 
has been raked tip againft Chriftianity, even 
by the worft of it's enemies, not a fpeck of 
that kind have they been able to fix, either 
upon the Apoftles, or their Divine Mafter. 
The gofpel of Jefus Chrift, Sif*; was not 
preached in fmgle houfes, or obfcure vil- 
lages, not in fubterraneous caves and im- 
pure brothels, not in lazars and in prifons; 
but in the fynagogues and in the temples, 
in the ftreets and in the market-places of 
the great capitals of the Roman provinces ; 
in Jerufalem, in Corinth, and in Antioch, 
in Athens, in Ephefos, and in Rome. Nor 
do I any where find, that it's miffionaries 
were ordered particularly to addrefs them- 
felves to the (hamelefs women you mention > 
I do indeed find the direft contrary; for 
they were ordered to turn away from, to 
have no fellowfhip or intercourfe with fuch, 
as were wont to creep into houfes, and lead 
captive Jilly women laderi with Jins> led away 

with 
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nmtb divers lufts, And what if a few women, 
who had either been feduced by their pac- 
tions, or had fallen viftims to the licentious 
manners of their age, (hould be found 
amongft thofe, who were moil ready to re- 
ceive a religion, that forbad all impurity ? 
I do not apprehend, that this circumftance 
ought to bring an infinuation of difcredit, 
either upon the fex, or upon thofe who 
wrought their reformation. 

That the majority of the firft converts 
to Chriftianity, were of an inferior condi- 
tion in life, may readily be allowed ; and 
you yourfelf have in another place given a 
good reafon for it; thofe who are diftin- 
guifhed by riches, honours, or knowledge, 
being fo very inconfiderable in number, 
when compared with the bulk of mankind ; 
But though not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called j yet fome mighty t and 
fome noble, fome of as great reputation as 
any of the age in which they lived, were 
attached to the Chriftian faith. Short in- 
deed are the accounts, which have been 
tranfmitted to us, of the firft propagating 
pf Chriftianity ; yet even in thefe, we meet 
With the names of many, whQ woijld have 

T3 done 
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done credit to any caufe ; I will not pretend 
to enumerate them all, a few of them will 
be fufficient to make you recolle&, that 
there were, at leaft, fome converts to Chris- 
tianity, both from among the Jews and the 
Gentiles, whole lives were not ftained with 
inexpiable crimes. Amongft thefe we reckon 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, Jofeph of 
Arimathea, a man of fortune and a coun- 
fellor, a nobleman and a centurion of Ca- 
pernaum, Jairus, Crifpus, Softhenes, rulers 
of fynagogues, Apollos an eloquent and 
learned man, Zenas a Jewish lawyer, the 
treafurer of Candace queen of ^Ethiopia, 
Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian band, 
Dionyfius a member of the Areopagus at 
Athens, and Sergius Paulus, a man of pro- 
confulatf or praetorian authority, of whom 
it may be remarked, that if he refigned his 
high and lucrative office in confequence of 
his turning Chriftian, it is a ftrong pre- 
fumption in it's favour ; if he retained it, 
we tnay conclude, that the profeflion of 
Chriftianity was not fo utterly incompatible 
with the difcharge of the offices of civil life, 
as you fometimes reprefent it. This Cata- 
logue of men of rank, fortune, and know- 
ledge, who embraced Chriftianity, might, 

* was 
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was it neceflary, be much enlarged} and 
probably another converfation with St. Paul 
would have enabled us to grace it with the 
names of Feftus, and king Agrippa himfelf ; 
not that the writers of the Books of the 
new Teftament feem to have been at all 
folicitous, in mentioning the great or the 
learned, who were converted to the faith ; 
had that been part of their defign, they 
would, in the true ftile of importers, have 
kept out of fight the publicans and finners, 
the tanners and the tentmakers with whom 

« 

they converfed and dwelt ; and introduced 
to our notice none but thofe, who had been 
brought up with Herod, or the chief men of 
rffia — whom they had the honour to num- 
ber amongft their friends. 

That the Primitive Chriftians took great 
care to have an unfullied reputation, by ab- 
ftaining from the com million of whatever 
might tend to pollute it, is eafily admitted 5 
but we do not fo eafily grant, that this care 
is a " circumftance, which ufually attends 
fmall aflemblies of men, when they feparate 
themfelves from the body of a nation, or 
the religion to which they belong." It did 
not attend the Nicolaitanes, the Simonians, 

t 4 the 
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the Menandrians, and the Carpocratians In 
the firft ages of the church, of which you 
are fpeaking ; and it cannot be unknown to 
you, Sir, that the fcandalous vices of thefe 
very early Sedtaries, brought a general and 
undiftinguifhed cenfure upon the Chriftian 
name ; and fo far from promoting the in- 
creafe of the church, excited in the minds 
of the Pagans an abhorrence of whatever 
refpefted it j it cannot be unknown to you, 
Sir, that feverai Seftaries both at home and 
abroad might be mentioned, who have de- 
parted from the religion to which they be- 
longed; and which, unhappily for them r 
felves and the community, have taken as 
little care to preferve their reputation un- 
fpotted, as thofe of the firft and fecond cen- 
turies. If then the firft Chriftians did take 
the care you mention, (and I am wholly of 
your opinion in that point 5) their folici- 
tude might as candidly, perhaps, and as 
reafonably be derived from a fcnfe of their 
duty, and an honeft endeavour to difcharge 
it, as from the mere defire of increafing the 
honour of their confraternity by the illuk 
trious integrity of it's members. 

you are eloquent in describing the aufterc 
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morality of the primitive Chriftians, as ad- 
verfe to the propenfities of fenfe, and ab- 
horrent from all the innocent pleafures and 
amufements of life ; and you enlarge, with 
a ftudied minutenefs, upon their cenfures 
of luxury, and their fentiments concerning 
marriage and Chaftity 5 -*- but in this cir- 
cumftantial enumeration of their errors or 
their faults, (which I am under no neceflity 
of denying or excufing,) you feem to forget 
the very purpofe, for which you profefs to 
have introduced the mention of them ; for 
the pi&ure you have drawn is fo hideous, 
and the colouring fo difmal, that inftead of 
alluring to a clofer infpe&ion, it muft have 
made every man of pleafure or of fenfe turn 
from it with horror or difguft ; and fo far 
from contributing to the rapid growth of 
Chriftianity by the aufterity of their man- 
ners, it muft be a wonder to any one, how 
the firft Chriftians ever made a (ingle con- 
vert. «— ? It was firft objefted by Celfus, that 
Chriftianity was a mean religion, inculcat- 
ing fuch a pufillanimity and patience under 
affronts, fuch a contempt of riches and 
worldly honours, as muft weaken the nerves 
of civil government, and expofe a fociety of 
Chriftians to the prey of the firft invaders. 

This 
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This obje&ion has been repeated by Bay le j 
and though fully anfwered by Bernard and 
others, it is ftill the favourite theme of every 
Efprit fort of our own age : Even you, Sir, 
think the averfion of Chriftians to the bufi- 
nefs of* war and government, " a criminal 
difregard to the publick welfare/' To all 
that has been faid upon this fubjeft, it may 
with juftice, I think, be anfwered, that 
Chriftianity troubles not itfelf with order- 
ing the conftitutions of civil focieties ; but 
levels the weight of all- it's influence at the 
hearts of the individuals which compofe 
them ; and as Origen faid to Celfus, was 
every individual in every nation a gofpel 
Chriftian, there would be neither internal 
in juftice, nor external war; there would be 
none of thofe paflions, which imbitter the 
intercourfes of civil life, and defolate the 
globe. What reproach then can it be to a 
religion, that it inculcates doctrines, which, 
if univerfally praftifed, would introduce 
univerfal tranquillity, and the moll exalted 
happinefs amongft mankind ? 

It muft proceed from a total mifappre* 
hen (ion of the defign of the Chriftian dif- 
penfation, or from a very ignorant inter- 
pretation 
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pretation of the particular injun&ions, for- 
bidding us to make riches or honours a 
primary purfuit, or the prompt gratification 
of revenge a firft principle of a£tion, to in- 
fer,— that an individual Chriftian is obliged 
by his religion to offer his throat to an 
^ffaffin, and his property to the firft plun- 
derer ; or that a fociety of Chriftians may 
not repel, in the beft manner they are able, 
the unjuft aflaults of hoftile invafion. 

I know of no precepts in the gofpel, 
which debar a man from the pofleffion of 
domeftic comforts, or deaden the a£fcivity of 
his private friendfhips, or prohibit the exer- 
tion of his utmoft ability in the fervice of 
the public; the— nifi quietum nihil beatum 
1 — is no part of the Chriftian's Creed $ his 
virtue, is an aftive virtue; and we juftly 
refer to the fchool of Epicurus, the do&rines 
concerning abftinence from marriage, from 
the cultivation of friendfhip, from the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, as fuited to that 
felfifh indolence, which was the favourite 
tenet of hisphilofophy. 



I am, &c. 



LET- 
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LETTER FIFTH. 



Si*, 

€f ' | V HE union and the difcipline of th? 
X Chriftian church," or, as you arc 
pleafed to ftile it, of the Chriftian republic, 
is the laft of the five fecondary caufes, to 
which you have referred the rapid and ex- 
ten five fpread of Chriftianity, It muft he 
acknowledged, that union eflentiaily qon-r 
tributes to the ftrength of every aflbciation, 
civil, military, and religious ; but unfortu- 
nately for your argument, and much to the 
reproach of Chriftians, nothing has been 
more wanting amongft them, from the 
apoftolic age to our own, than union. / 
am of Paul, and I of Apollo s, and 1 of Cephas 9 
and IofCbriftt are expreflions of difupipn, 
which we meet with in the earlieft period 
of church hiftoryj and we cannot look into 
the writing^ of any, either friend or foe to 
Chriftianity, but we find the one of them 

lament? 
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lamenting, and the other exulting in an im- 
menfe catalogue of fettaries ; and both of 
them thereby furnifliing us with great rea- 
fon to believe, that the divifions with refpeft 
to do&rine, worfhip, and difcipline, which 
have ever fubfifted in the church, muft have 
greatly tended to hurt the credit of Chrif- 
tianity, and to alienate the minds of the 
Gentiles from the reception of fuch a vari- 
ous and difcordant faith. 

I readily grant, that there was a certain 
community of do&rine, an intercourfe of 
frofpitality, and a confederacy of difcipline 
eftablifhed amongft the individuals of every 
church; fo that none could be admitted 
into any aflembly of Chriftians, without 
undergoing a previous examination into his 
manner of life *, (which (hews by the bye, 
that every reprobate could not, as the fit 
feized him, or his intereft induced him, be- 
come a Chriftian) and without protefting 
in the moft folemn manner, that he would 
neither be guilty of murder, nor adultery* 

* Nonnulli praepofiti funt, qui in vitam et mores eorum, 
qui admittuntur, inquirant, ut non concefla facientes can- 
didates religionis arceant a fuis conventibus. Orig. Con* 
Ccl. Lib. t. 

nt>r 
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nor theft, nor perfidy; and it may be grant* 
ed alfo, that thofe who broke this compact, 
were eje&ed by common confent from the 
confraternity into which they had been ad- 
mitted ; it may be further granted, that this 
confederacy extended itfelf to independent 
churches; and that thofe who had, for their 
immoralities, been excluded from Chriftian 
community in any one church, were rarely, 
if ever admitted to it by another; juft as a 
member, who has been expelled any one 
College in an Univei (ity, is generally thought 
unworthy of being admitted by any other : 
But it is not admitted, that this feverity and 
this union of difcipline could ever have in- 
duced the Pagans to forfake the gods of 
their country, and to expofe themfclves to 
the contemptuous hatred of their neigh- 
bours, and to all the feverities of perfecution 
exerctfed, with unrelenting barbarity, againft 
the Chriftians. 

The account you give of the origin and 
progrefs of epifcopal jurifdiftion, of the 
pre-eminence of the Metropolitan churches, 
and of the ambition of the Roman Pontiff, 
I believe to be in general accurate and true> 
and I am not in the leaft furprifed at the 

bitter- 
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bitternefs, which now and then efcapes you 
in treating this fubje£t ; for, to fee the moft 
benign religion that imagination can form, 
becoming an inftrument of oppreflion ; and 
the moft humble one adminiftering to the 
pride, the avarice, and the ambition of thofe, 
who wiflied to be confidered as it's guar- 
dians, and who avowed themfelves it's pro- 
feffors, would extort a cenfure from men 
more attached probably to church authority 
than yourfelf : Not that I think it, either 
a very candid, or a very ufeful undertaking, 
to be folely and induftrioufly engaged in 
portraying the charafters of the profeflbrs 
of Chriftianity in the worft colours ; it is 
not candid, becaufe " the great law of im- 
partiality, which obliges an hiftorian to re- 
veal the imperfe&ions of the uninfpired 
teachers and believers of the gofpel," obliges 
him alfo n<Jt to conceal, or to pafs over 
with niggard and reluftant mention, the 
illuftrious virtues of thofe, who gave up 
fortune and fame, all their comforts, and 
all their hopes in this life, nay, life itfelf^ 
rather than violate any one of the precepts 
of that gofpel, which, from the teftimony 
of infpired teachers, they conceived they had 
good reafon to believe * it is not ufeful, be- 
caufe 

/• - .• . ■■•*•• . • •< . \ 
;<■..< > .. •■■»»-* 
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caufe u to a carelefs obferver," (that is, to 
the generality of mankind) ' " their faults 
may feem to caft a (hade on the faith, which 
they profeffed*" and may really infeft the 
minds of the young and unlearned e(£eci- 
aliy, with prejudices againft a religion, upon 
their rational reception or rejedlion of 
which, a matter of the utmoft importance 
may (believe me, Sir, it may, £or ought you 
or any perfon elfe can prove to the con- 
trary,) entirely depend. It is an eafy matter 
to amufe ourfelves and others with the im- 
moralities of priefts, and the ambition of 
prelates, with the abfurd virulence of fynods 
and councils, with the ridiculous do&rines, 
which vifionary enthufiafts or interefted 
churchmen have fanttified with the name 
of Chriftian ; but a difplay of ingenuity, or 
erudition upon fuch fubjedts is much mif- 
placed ; fince it excites almoft in every per- 
fon, ap unavoidable fufpicion of the purity 
of the fource itfelf, from which fuch pol- 
luted ftreams have been derived. Do not 
miftake my meaning ; I am far from wish- 
ing, that the clergy fhould be looked up to 
with a blind reverence, or their imperfec- 
tions fcreened by the fan&ity of their func- 
tion from the animad verfion of the world : 

Quite 
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Quite the contrary ; their conduft, I am of 
opinion, ought to be more nicely fcrutiniz- 
ed, and their deviation from the re&itude 
of the gofpel, more feverely cenfured, than 
that of other men ; but great care fhould 
be taken, not to reprefent their vices, or 
their indifcretions, as originating in the 
principles of their religion. Do not miftake 
me; I am not here begging quarter for 
Chriftianity 5 or contending, that even the 
principles of our religion fhould be received 
with implicit faith 5 or that every objeftion 
to Chriftianity fhould be ftifled, by a repre- 
fentation of the mifchief it might do, if 
publicly promulged; on the contrary, we 
invite, nay, we challenge you to a direft 
and liberal attack ; though oblique glances, 
and difingenuous infinuations, we are wil- 
ling to avoid ; well knowing, that the cha- 
racter of our religion, like that of an honeffc 
man, is defended with greater difficulty 
againft the fuggeftions of ridicule, and the 
fecret malignity of pretended friends; than 
againft pofitive accufations, and the avowed 
malice of open enemies. 

In your account of the primitive church, 
you fet forth, that lc the want of difcipliile 

U and 
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and human learning, was fup plied by the 
occafipnai afliftance of th,e propfeets; who, 
Were called to that fundtion, without diC- 
tin&ion of age, of fex, or pf natural abili- 
ties." — That the, gift of prophecy wajs one 
of the fpiritual gifts, by which fome of the 
firft Chrifttans were enabled to cooperate 
with the Apoftles, in th$ general defign of 
preaching the Qqfpel ; and that this gift, 
<?r rather, as Mr. Locke thinks, the gift of 
tjQngues, £by the oftentatipn o£ which, many 
<# them, wexs prpwiptjed to fp$ak in t^eijr 
a(fep)l?lie$y4t tlje fame time x ) was : the occ^n 
^pn of foipe diforder in, $h§ dutfclfc of Co^ 
ifityth^ whicK r$qjuij;ed the int^rpofitioij q£ 
tjj£ Appftte- to corapofs, ip coi>fefledr ob> all 
ha&fe.* But , if ypu mean, . th$t the; prophets 
wer? ever the lple paftprs of the faithful ; 
ot th^t ijo provifioa was lpiade by the Appr- 
(ties fb^ thje good government apd edifica- 
tion, of th? churoh, except what rpight be 
accidentally derived from the occafional a£- 
ijftaoceof tfre prophets,, you a^mjjch ijaif- 
tiaken ; and hgve undoubtedly fopgot* what 
is faid of Paul and Barnabas having ordain- 
ed elders in Lyftra, Iconium, and Antioch; 
and, of Paul's copimiffion to Titus> whom 
he had left in Crete* to ordain cldprs it* 

every 
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every city ; and of his inftruclions both to 
hitn and Timothy, concerning the qualifi- 
cations of thofe, whom they were to ap- 
point bifhops: One of which' was, that a 
bifhop fhould be able by found do&rine, to 
exhort and to convince the gain-fayer ; nor 
is it faid, that this found doflrine was to 
be communicated to the bifhop by pro- 
phecy, or that all perfons, without diftinc- 
tion, might be called to that office $ but a 
bifhop was to be able to teach, not what he 
had learned by prophecy, but what Paul 
had publicly preached ; the things that thou 
hajl heard of me among many nvitnejfes, the fame 
commit thou to faithful men, who jhall $e able 
to /each others aljb. And in every place al- 
moft, where prophets are mentioned, they 
are joined with Apoftles and teachers, and 
other minifters of the gofpel $ fo that there 
is no reafon for your reprefenting them as 
a diftmft order of men, who were by their 
occasional affiffance to fupply the want of 
difcipline and human learning in the church. 
It would be taking too large a field, to in- 
quire, whether the prophets, you fpeak of, 
were endowed with ordinary or extraordi- 
nary gifts ; whether they always fpoke by 
the immediate impulfe of the Spirit, or ac- 

u 2 cording 
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cording to the analogy of faith •, whether their 
gift confided in the foretelling of future 
events, or in the interpreting of fcripture to 
the edification and exhortation and comfort 
of the church, or in both: I will content 
myfelf with obferving, that he will judge 
very improperly concerning the prophets of 
the apoftolic church, who takes his idea of 
their office or importance, from your de- 
fcription of them. 

In fpeaking of the community of goods, 
which, you fay, was adopted for a fhort 
time ip the primitive church, you hold as 
incdnclufive the arguments of Mofheim; 
who has endeavoured to prove, that it was 
a community, quite different. from that re- 
commended by Pythagoras or Plato ; con- 
lifting principally in a common ufe, derived 
from an unbounded liberality, which in- 
duced the opulent to fhare their riches with 
their indigent brethren; there have been 
others, as well as Mofheim, who have en- 
tertained this opinion ; and it is not quite 
fo indefenfible, as you reprefent it; but 
whether it be reafonable or abfurd, need not 
now be examined : It is far more neceffary 
to take notice of an exprefTton, which you 

have 
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have ufed, and which may be apt to miflead 
unwary readers into a very injurious fufpi- 
cion, concerning the integrity of the Apo- 
files. In procefs of time you obferve, " the 
converts, who embraced the new religion, 
were permitted to retain the pofleflion of 
their patrimony." — This expreflion, per- 
mitted to retain^ in ordinary acceptation, im- 
plies an antecedent obligation to part with : 
Now, Sir, I have not the fhadow of a doubt 
in affirming, that we have no account in 
fcripture of any fuch obligation being im- 
pofed upon the converts to Chriftianity, 
either by Chrift himfelf, or by his Apoftles, 
or by any other authority : Nay, in the very 
place, where this community of goods is 
treated of, there is an exprefs proof, (I knoW 
not how your impartiality has happened to 
overlook it,) to the contrary. When Peter 
was about to inflidt an exemplary punifh- 
ment upon Ananias (not for keeping back 
a part of the price, as fome men are fond 
of reprefenting it, but) for his lying and 
hypocrify, in offering a part of the price of 
his land, as the whole of it ; he faid to him, 
wbilft it remained (unfold,) was it not thine 
own? and after it was fold, was it not in thine 
won power ? From this account it is evident, 

u 3 that 
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that Ananias was under no obligation to 
part with his patrimony ; and after he had 
parted with it, the price was in his own 
power j the Apoftle would have permitted 
him to retain the whole of it; if he had 
thought fit y though he would not permit 
his prevarication to go unpuniflied. 

, You have remarked, that cc the feafts of 
love, the agapee, as they were called, con- 
ftituted a very pleating and eflential part of 
public worftiip." — Left any one fhould 
from hence be led to fufpecfc, that thefe 
feafts of love, this pleafing part of the pub- 
lic worfhip of the primitive church, refem- 
bled the unhallowed meetings of fome im- 
pure fedaries of our own times, I will take 
the liberty to add to your account, a fhort 
explication of the nature of thefe agapae. 
T^ertullian, in the 39th chapter of his Apo- 
logy* has done it to my hands. The nature 
of our fupper, fays he, is indicated by it's 
name; it is called by a word, which, in the 
Greek language, fignifies love. We are not 
anxious about the expence of the entertain- 
ment; fince we look upon that as gain, 
which is expended with a pious purpofe, in 
the relief and refrefhment of ^11 our indi- 
gent. 
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gent. ■*- Tb6 occafioh of our entertainment 
being fo honourable, you' may jtrdgb bf the 
manner of it*s being conduced ; it cbhfffts' 
in the difcHarge of religions' duties-} itr'acte 
mits notMttg vife, nothing imrribdeft; Be- 
fore wefitdowtl, prayer is matte toG^d; 
The hungry eat as much as they defire, atttl 
every orte drinks a$ much as can be ufeftll 
td fober men. I We fo feaji, as m^n, whd 
have their ifoindsf itriprefled v^ith the idea of 
(pending the night in the worfhip of God ; 
we fo ctfnverfe, as men, Whd are confcibus 
that the Lord heareth them,'£fcc: Perhapi 
you may object to this teftimdn^'iri'f^vpuf- 
of the innocence of Chriftlan meetings, ' ks 
liable to partiality, becaufe it is the tteftU 
riibny of a Chriftian ; and you ; tn&y, i per- 
haps, be able to pick out from the writings 
of this Chtiftfan, fcfmething that looks like 
a contradiction of this account: However, 
I wilt relt the matter upon this 'teftirhony 
foT the prefehf j forbearing to quote any 
other Chiiftiart Writer ' u^bri the fubje , c*t; as* 
I Ihall in a future letter, produce you a 
teftimony, fnperiof to Teyery objection. Yc/ti 
fpeak too of the agap'se, as ariefferitfdtiari 
of the public worfhip $ this is hot according 
to youf dfiial accuracy ; for, had they bWri 

u 4 effen- 
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tpffentiai, the edift of an heathen magiftrate 
.would not have been able to put a ftop to 
them ; yet . Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, 
expreflly fays, that the Chriftians left them 
off, upon his publifhing an edift prohibit- 
ing aflqmblies ; and we know, that in the 
council of Carthage, in the fourth century, 
on account or the abufes which attended 
theiji, they .began to be interdicted, and 
ceafed almoft univerfaily in the fifth. 

I have but two obfervations to make 
upon what you have advanced, concerning 
the feverity of ecclefiaftical penance; the 
fir ft is, that even you yourfelf do not deduce 
it's ijiftitution from the fcripture; but from 
the . power, , which every voluntary fociety 
has over it's own members : and therefore, 
Jxowever extravagant, or however abfurd; 
however oppofite to the attributes of a com- 
jniferating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
inan, it maybe thought; or upon what- 
ever trivial Qocafion, fuch as that, you men- 
tion, of calumniating a Bifhop, a Pre(byter, 
pr even a Deacpn, it may have been in- 
flicted ; Chrift and his Apoftles are not an- 
fwetable fof it The other is, that it was 
bf all poflible expedients, the lead fitted to 

accom- 
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accomplifli the end, for which you think it 
was introduced, the propagation of Chrif- 
tianity. The fight of a penitent humbled 
by a public confeffion, emaciated by fatting, 
clothed in fackcloth, proftrated at the door 
of the aflembly, and imploring for years 
together the pardon of his offences, and a 
readmiflion into the bofom of the church, 
was a much more likely means of deterring 
the Pagans from Chriftian community, 
than the pious liberality you mention, was 
of alluring them into it. This pious libe- 
rality, Sir, would exhauft, even your ele- 
gant powers of defcription, before you could 
exhibit it in the amiable manner it deferves ; 
it is derived from the new commandment of 
loving one another 1 and it has ever been the 
diftinguiftiing chara&eriftic of Chriftians, 
as oppofed to every other denomination of 
men, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. In 
the times of the Apoftles, and in the firfl: 
ages of the church, it (hewed itfelf in volun- 
tary contributions for the relief of the poor 
and the perfecuted, the infirm and the un- 
fortunate ; as foon as the church was per- 
mitted to have permanent poffeflions in 
land, and acquired the prote&ion of the 
civil power, it exerted itfelf in the ere&ion 

of 
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of hofpitals of every kind; inftitutktfis thefe, 
of charity and humanity, which were for- 
gotten in the laws of Solon and Lyetirgus ; 
and fbr even one example of which, you 
will, I believe, in vain explore the b&afted 
annals 6f Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, you 
Will think too irtjuriotifly of this liberality, 
if yoil look upon it's origin as fuperftitious ; 
or upon it's Application as an artifice of the 
priefthood, to feduce the indigent into the 
b6fom of the church ; it was the pure and 
uncorrupted fruit of genuine Chriftiattity. 

You are much furprifed, and hot d. little 
toncerned, that TaCitUs &hd the younger 
Pliny, have fpoken ft) (lightly of the Chrif- 
tian fyftem ; and that Sentca and the elder 
Pliny, have riot vduchfafed to mention it 
at All. This difficulty feefns to have ftruck 
others, as well as yourfelf; arid 1 might 
refer you td the loncluficn of the fecond 
volume of Dr. Lardner's Colleftion bf An- 
cient Jewifti and Heathen Testimonies to 
the Truth of the Chfiftian Religidn, for 
full fatisfa$ioh in this point $ bar perhaps 
an obfervation or two, may be fiiftcient to 
diminifh yotfr fufprlf^. 

Obscure 
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Obscure fe&aiics of upright morals, 
when they fepajate themfelyes from the re- 
ligion pf their country, do not fpeedily ac- 
quire the attention of men of Letters. The 
Hiftoriafts are apprehenfive of depreciating 
the dignity d£ their learned labour, and ton- 
tapminatintg^ their iplendid narration of iliuf- 
trious events, by mixing with it a difgufling 
detail of religious combinations; and the 
philofopheip are ufuaiiy too deeply engaged 
in abftracl fcience, or in exploring the infi* 
nite intricacy of natural appearances, tor 
bufy themfelrcs with .what they, perhaps 
haftily, eft^m popular fuparftitions. Hifto- 
rians and philofophers y of no mean reputaw 
tion, might be mentioned* I believe, who 
were the cotemporaries of Luther and the 
firft reformers -, and who have patted over 
in negligent or contemptuous filence, their 
daring and unpopular attempts to (hake the 
liability of St. Peter's Chair. Oppofition 
to the religion of a ptople* muft become 
general, before it can deferve the notice of 
the civil naagiftrate j and till it does that, it 
will ( raaftly -be thought below the animad- 
Verfion of diftinguifhed writers.; This re- 
mark is peculiarly applicable to the cafe in 
point. Thie firft Chriftians; as Chrift had 
u fore- 
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foretold, were bated vf all f men for bis name's 
Jake : It was the name itfelf, not any vices 
adhering to the name, which Pliny punifh- 
cd ; and they were every where held in ex- 
ceeding contempt, till their numbers ex- 
cited the apprehenfion of the ruling powers. 
The philosophers confidered them as enthu- 
fiafts, and neglected them ; the priefts op- 
pofed them as innovators, and calumniated 
them 5 the great overlooked them, the learn- 
ed defpifed them, and the curious alone, 
who examined into the foundation of their 
faith, believed them. But the negligence 
of fome half dozen of writers, (moft of 
them however bear incidental teftimony to 
the truth of feveral facts refpefting Chrifti- 
antty,) in not relating circumftantially the 
origin, the progrefe, and the pretenfions of 
a new fe&, is a very inefficient reafon for 
queftioning, either the evidence of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was built, or the fuper- 
natural power by whjch it was fupported. 

The Roman hifiorians, moreover, were 
not only culpably incurious concerning the 
Chriftians; but unpardonably ignorant of 
what concerned either them, or the Jews : 
1 fay> unpardonably ignorant ; becaufe the 

means 
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means of information were within their 
reach; the writings of Mofes were every 
where to be had in Greek ; and the works 
of Jofephus were publifhed, before Tacitus 
wrote his Hiftory 5 and yet, even Tacitus 
has fallen into great abfurdity, and felf- 
contradiftion in his account of the Jews ; 
and though Tertullian's zeal carried him 
much too far, when he called him Menda- 
ciorum loquacijfimus, yet one cannot help re- 
gretting the little pains he took to acquire 
proper information upon that fubjeft. He 
derives the name of the Jews by a forced 
interpolation from mount Ida in Crete*; 
and he reprefents them as abhorring all 
kinds of images in public worfhip, and yet 
accufes them of having placed the image of 
an Afs in the holy of holies ; and prefently 
after he tells us, that Pompey, when he 
profaned the temple, found the fan&uary 
entirely empty. Similar inaccuracies might 
be noticed in Plutarch and other writers, 
who have fpoken of the Jews; and you 
yourfelf have referred to an obfcure paflage 
in Suetonius, as offering a proof how 

* Inclytum in Creta Idam montem, accolas Idaeos audio 
In barbarum cognomento Judaeos vocitari. Tac. Hift. L. j. 
filb, Init. 

ftrangely 
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ftrangely the Jews and Chriftians of Rome 
were confounded with each other. Why 
then fhould we think it remarkable, that a 
few celebrated writers, who looked upon 
the Chriftians as an obfcure fe& of the Jews; 
and upon the Jews as a barbarous and de- 
tefted people, whofe hiftory was not worth 
the perufalj and who were moreover en- 
gaged in the relation of the great events, 
which either occafioned or accompanied the 
ruin of their eternal empire; why fhoutd 
we be furprifed, that men occupied in fuch 
interefting fubjedls, and influenced by fuch 
inveterate prejudices, fhould have left us 
but Abort and imperfeft defcriptions of the 
Chriftian fyftem ? 

" But how fhall we excufe, you fay, the 
fupine inattention of the Pagan and phrlo- 
fophic world, to thofe evidences, which were 
prefented by the hand of omnipotence, not 
to their reafon, but to their fenfes?** — 
* c The laws of nature were perpetually fuf- 
pended, for the benefit of the church : But 
the fages of Greece and Rome turned afide 
from the awful fpe&acle." — To their (hame 
be it fpoken, that they did fo —~" and pur- 
fuing the ordinary occupations of life and 

ftudy, 
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ftudy, appeared unconfcious of any altera-* 
tions in %\\s moral or phyfiqal government 
of the world." — - To this obje£io*i, I an* 
fwer in the firft place, that we have no rea- 
ion to believe, that miracles were performed, 
as often as philofophers deigned to give 
their attention to them ; or that, . at the 
period of tipae you allude to, the laws of 
nature were perpetually fufpended, for the 
benefit of the church. It may be, that not 
one of the few heathen writers, whofe books 
have efcaped the ravages of time, was ever 
pjfefqefo when a miracle was wrought ; but 
w^H it follow, becaufe Pliny, or Plutarch, 
or Galen, or Seneca, or Suetonius, or Ta- 
citus, had never feen a miracle, that no 
miracles were ever performed ? They indeed 
were learned, and obfervant men ; and it 
may be; a mattejr of furprife to us, that mi- 
ractes fo celebrated, as the friends of Chrif- 
tiajnity fappofe the Chriftian ones to have 
been;, ftould never have been mentioned by 
them though they had not feen them ; and 
had an Adrian or a Vefpafian been the au* 
thors of but a thoufamlth part of the mira* 
cl^ you have afcxibed to the primitive 
chttfjch, moee than o»e pf&bably; of thefe 

vertf* hj$Qri$»3* phitofopliys as they were; 

. would 
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would have adorned his hiftory with the 
narration of them : For though they turned 
afide from the awful fpe£tacle of the mira- 
cles of a poor defpifed Apoftle — yet they 
beheld with exulting complacency, and have 
related with unfufpe&ing credulity, the 
oftentatious tricks of a Roman Emperor. 
It was not for want of faith in miraculous 
events, that thefe Sages neglefted the Chrif- 
tian miracles, but for want of candour, and 
impartial examination. 

I answer in the fecond place, that in the 
A£is of the Apoftles, we have an account 
of a great multitude of Pagans of every con- 
dition of life, Who were fo far from being 
inattentive to the evidences, which were 
prefented by the hand of omnipotence to 
their fenfes, that they contemplated them 
with reverence and wonder $ and forfaking 
the religion of their anceftors, and all the 
flattering hopes of worldly profit, reputa- 
tion, and tranquillity, adhered with aftonifh- 
ing refolution to the profeffion of Chrifti- 
anity. From the conclufion of the A6t$, 
till the time in which fome of the Sag$s you 
mention flourifhed, is a vefy obfcure part 
of church hiftory j yet we are certain, that 

many 
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many of the Pagan, and we have fome Tea- 
Ton to believe, that not a few of the Phikv 
fophic world; daring that period, did -not 
turn afide from the awful fpe&acle of mi- 
racles, but few and believed * and that a 
few others ftiould be found, who probahljr 
had never feen, and therefore wpuld not 
believe* is fureiy no very extraordinary cirw 
Cttrnftance. Why (hould we not arifwer to 
obfe&ions, fuch as thefe, with the boldnefs 
of St. Jerome; and bid Celfus, and Porphyry* 
and Julian, and their followers, learn the 
illuftrious chara&ers of the men, who 
founded, built up, and adorned the Chrif- 
tlan church*? why (hould we not tell them, 
with Arnobius, of the orators, the gram- 
marians, the rhetoricians, the lawyers; the 
phyficians, the philosophers, " who appear- 
ed confeious of the alterations in the moral 
and phyfical government of the world j M 
and from that confeioufnefs, forfook the 

• Difcant Celfus, Porphyrias, Julianus, rabidi adverfut 
Chriltum canes, difcant eorum*H6tatores, qui putant Eccle- 
iam nalloe Pb&iofopbos et eloquentes, nullos habuiife Doc- 
tores; quanti et quales viri earn fundaverint, cxtruxerint, 
ornaverintque ; et definant fidem ' noftram riifticae tinttim 
fimplicttaris •arguete, fiitmqUe potius imperitiam agnofcant. 
Jero. Proe. Lib. de Illuf. Eccl. Scrip. 

X ordi- 
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ordinary occupations of life and ftudy, and 
attached themfelves to the Chriftian difci- 
pline*? 

I answer in the iaft place, that the mi- 
racles of Chriftians were falfely attributed 
to magic ; and were for that reafon thought 
unworthy the notice of the writers, you 
have referred to. Suetonius, in his life of 
Nero, calls the Chriftians, Men of a new 
and magical fu perflation f : I am fenfible, 
that you laugh at thofe " fagacious com- 
mentators/' who tranflate the original word 
by magical; and adopting the idea. of Mo- 
Iheim, you think, it ought to be rendered 
raifchievous or pernicious : Unqueftionably 
it frequently has that meaning ; with due 
deference, however, to Mofheim and youf- 
felf, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
in this place, as defcriptive of the Chriftian 
religion, it is rightly tranflated magical. 
The Theodofian Code muft be my excufe, 
for diffenting from Xuch refpedfcablc autho- 
rity ; and in it, I conjecture, you will find 

• A mob. Con. Gen. L. n. 

t Genui hominum, fuperftitionis norx ct mdifc*. Suet, 
io Nero, c. 16. 

good 
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good rcafon for being of my opinion *. Nor 
ought any friend to Chriftianity to be afto- 
nifhed or alarmed at Suetonius applying the 
word Magical to the Chriftian religion $ for 
the miracles wrought by Chrift and hiss 
Apoftles, principally confided in alleviating 
the diftreffes, by curing the obftinate dif- 
eafes of human kind; and the proper mean- 
ing of magic, as underftood by the antients, 
is a higher and more holy branch of the art 
of he?ding«t'. The elder Pliny loft his life 
in an eruption of Vefuvius, about forty- 
feven years after the death of Chrift $ fbmc 
fifteen years before the death of Pliny, the 
Chriftians were perfeeuted at Rome for a 
crime, of which every perfon knew them 
innocent ; but from the defcription, which 
Tacitus gives, of the low eftimation they 
were held in at that time, (for which, how- 
ever, he afligns no caufe ; and therefore we 

• Chaldsei, ac Magi, et cseteri quo* virlgus maleficos ob 
facinorum magnitadinem appellat. — Si quis magus vel 
magicis contaminibus adfuetus, qui maleficut vulgi confuetu- 
dine nuncupatur. ix Cod. Thcodo. Tit xvi. 

f Pliny, fpeaking of the origin of magic, (ays, Natam 
primnm e medicina nemo dubitat, ac fpecie falutari irrep- 
&Sc vel at altiorem fandUrtmqut msdicinam* — He afterwards 
(ays, that it was mixed with mathematical arts ; and thus 
magics and matbematici are joined by Pliny, as malefici and 
magici are in the Theodofian Code. Plin. Nat. Hill. Lib, 30. 

x 2 may 
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iti^y r&ifonably conjefrure it was the fame, 
for which the Jews were every where be- 
come fo odious, an oppofition to polytheifm) 
and of the extreme differing* they under- 
went, we cannot be much furprifed, that 
th$ir name is not to be found in the works 
of Pliny, or of Seneca ; the feft itfelf muft, 
by Nero's perfecvmotf, have been almoft de- 
stroyed in Rome/ ^ncj it would have been 
uncourtly, not to fay imfafe, to have noticed 
an order of men, whofe innocence an Em- 
peror had dettrmjnfed to traduce, in order 
to divert the dangerous, but deferved ftream 
of popular cenfure from himfeif. Notwith- 
standing this, there is a paffage in the Na- 
tural Hiftory of Pliny ; which, how much 
foever it may have been overlooked, con- 
tains, I think, a very ftrong allufion to the 
Chriftians; and clearly intimates, he had 
heard of their miracles. In fpeaking con- 
cerning the origin of magic, he fays,— 
there U alfb another faction of magic, de- 
rived from the Jews, Mofes and Lotopea, 
and fuhfifting at prefent*. — The word 

• Eft et alia magfce* fdai^ a Mofc ttlamnwm et Lotopea 
Tucbeii pendens. Plin. Nat. Hifl. Lib. 30. c. 2. fcdfr. Harfe 
I)r. Lardner and others have made flight mention of this 
paffage, probably 'from their reading in bad edition* Jmmm 
for ttiamnum, a Mofe et Jamae et Jotape Judpi* pendena. 

fa&ion, 
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fa&ion, does not ill denote the opinion the 
Romans entertained of the religitus aflbcia- 
tions of the Chriftians*} and a magical 
fa&ion implies their pretentions, at lead, 
to the miraculous gifts of healing ; apd it's 
defcending from Mofes* is according to thq 
cuftom of the Romans, by which they con- 
founded the Chriftians with the Jews \ and 
it's being then fubfifting, feems to have a 
ftrong reference to the rumours Pliny had 
negligently heard reported of the Chriftians* 

Submitting each of thefe aniwers to 
your cool and candid confideration j I pro- 
ceed to take notice of another difficulty in 
your fifteenth chapter, which fome have 
thought one of the moft important in your 
whole book— The filence of profane hifto- 
rians, concerning the preternatural darknefs 
at the crucifixion of Chrift. — You know, 
Sir, that feveral learned men are of opinion, 
that profane hiftory is not iilent upon this 
fubjedt ; I will, however, put their autho- 
rity for the prefent quite out of the ques- 
tion. I will neither trouble you with the 
teftimony of Phlegon, nor with the appeal 

* Tertullian reckons the Se& of the Chriftians* inter lid* 
ttofaftomsn Ap. c, 38* 

X 3 of 
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of Tertullian to the public regifters of the 
Romans ; but meeting you upon your own 
ground, and granting you every thing you 
defire, 1 wilt endeavour, from a fair and 
candid examination of the hiftory of this 
event, to fugged a doubt, at leaft, to your 
mind, whether this was " the greateft phe- 
nomenon, to which the mortal eye has been 
wknefs, fince the creation of the globe." 

• This darknefs is mentioned by three of 
the four Evangelifts ; St. Matthew thus ex- 
prefles himfelf,— now from tbefxth hour there 
was darknefs over all the land until the ninth 
hour ; St. Mark fays, — and when the forth 
hour was come, there was darknefs over the 
whole land until the ninth hour*, St. Luke,— 
and it was about the fxtb hour, and there was 
darknefs over all the earth until the ninth hour\ 
and the fun was darkened. The three Eyah- 
gelifts agree, that there t was darknefs 5 — 
and they agree in the extent of the darknefs : 
For it is the fame expreffion in the original, 
which our tranflators have rendered earth in 
Luke, and land in the two other accounts ; 
and they agree in the duration of the dart- 
nefs, it lafted three hours : — Luke adds a 
particular circumftance, that the fun was 

dark- 
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darkened. I do not know, v whether this event 
be any where elfe mentioned in fcripture, 
fb that our inquiry can neither be extenfive 
nor difficult. 

In philofophical propriety of fpeech, dark- 
nefs confifts in the total abfence of light, 
and admits of no degrees ; however, in the 
more common acceptation of the word* 
there are degrees of darknefs, as well as of 
light ; and as the Evangelifts have faid no- 
thing, by which the particular degree of 
darknefs can be determined; we have as 
much reafon to fuppofe it was (light, as you 
have that it was exceflive; but if it was 
flight, though it had extended itfelf over 
the furface of the whole globe, the difficulty 
of it's not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca 
vaniflies at once *. Do you not perceive, 
Sir, upon what a iknder foundation this 
mighty objeftion is grounded; when we 

• The Author of L'Evangilt de la Raifon, is miftaken in 
faying, that the Evangelifts fpeak of a thick darkntfs ; and 
that sniftake has led him into another, into a difbelief of 
the event, becaufe it has not been mentioned by the writers 
of the times — fes hiftoriens (the Evangelifts) oat le front de 
nous dire, qu' a fa mort la terre a ece couverte d' epaifles 
tenebres en plein midi et en plejne lune ; comme fi tous les 
ecrivains de ce terns- la n' auroient pas remarque un ft etrange 
miracle ! L'E van. de la Raif. P. 99. 

x 4 have 
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have only to put you upon proving, that 
the darknefs at the crucifixion was of fo un- 
ufual a nature, as to have excited the par- 
ticular attention of all mankind* or even of 
thofe who were witnefles to it ? But I do 
not mean to deal fo logically with you; 
rather give me leave to fpare you the trouble 
of your proof, by proving, or (hewing the 
probability at leaft, of the direft contrary. 
There is a circumftance mentioned by St* 
Johq, which feems to indicate, that the 
darknefs was not fo exceflive, as is generally 
fuppofed } for it is probable, that during 
the continuance of the darknefs, Jefus fpoke 
both to his mother, and to his beloved dif- 
ciple, whom he Jaw from the crofs ; they 
were near the crofs ; but the foldiers which 
furrounded it, muft have kept them at too 
great a diftance, for Jefus to have^ra them 
and known them, had the darknefs at the 
crucifixion been exceflive, like the preter- 
natural darknefs, which God brought upon 
the land of Egypt; for it is expreflly faid, 
that during the continuance of that dark- 
nefs, they faw not one another. The expref- 
fion in St, Luke, the fun was darkened* tends 
rather to confirm/ than to overthrow this 
reafoning. I am fenfible, this expreffion is 

gene- 
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generally thought equivalent to another— 
the fun was eclipfed; — but the Bible is 
open to us all > and there can be no pre- 
fumption, in endeavouring to inveftigate the 
meaning of fcripture for ourfelves. Luckily 
for the prefent argumentation, the very 
phrafe of the fun's being darkened, occurs, 
in fo many words, in one other place (and 
in only one) of the new teftament* and 
from that place, you may poflibly fee reafon 
to imagine, that the darknefs might not, 
perhaps, have been fo intenfe, as to defence 
the particular notice of the Roman natura- 
lifts : — And be opened the bottomlefs pit* and 
there arofe a fmoke out bf the pit, as the fmoke 
of a great furnace j and the fun was darkened *> 
and the air t by reafon of the fmoke of the pit.. 
If we fhould fay, that the fun at the cruQw 
fixion was obnubilated, and darkened by 
the intervention of clouds, as it is, here re- 
prefented to be by the intervention of a 
fmoke, like the fmoke of a furnace, I do 
hot fee what you could objeft to our ac- 
count; but fuch a phenomenon has, furely, 
no right to be efteetaed the greatest that 
mortal eye has ever beheld. I may be mif- 
taken in this interpretation -, but I have no 

defign 
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defign to mifreprefent the faft, in order to 
get rid of a difficulty; the darknefs may 
have been as intenfc, as many commentators 
have fuppofed it ; but neither they, nor you 
can prove it was fo ; and I am furely under 
no neceflity, upon this oecafion, of grant- 
ing you, out of deference to any commen- 
tator, what you can neither prove nor ren- 
der probable. 

But you ftill, perhaps, may think, that 
the darknefs, by it's extent, made up for 
this deficiency in point of intenfenefs. The 
original word, expreflive of it's extent, is 
fometimes interpreted by the whole earth ; 
more frequently in the new teftament, of 
any little portion of the earth ; for we read 
of the land of Judah, of the land of Ifrael, 
of the land of Zabulon, and of the land of 
Nephthalim ; and it may very properly, I 
conceive, be tranflated in the place in ques- 
tion by Region. But why fhould all the 
world take notice of a darknefs, which ex- 
tended itfelf for a few miles about Jerufa- 
lem, and laded but three hours ? The Ita- 
lians, efpecially, had no reafon to remark 
the event as Angular 5 fince they were ac- 
cuftomed, at that time, as they are at pre- 

fent, 
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fent, to fee the neighbouring regions fo dark- 
ened for days together by the eruptions of 
iEtna and Vefuvius, that no man could 
know his neighbour *. We learn from the 
fcripture account, that an earthquake ac- 
companied this darknefs ; and a dark cloud- 
ed Iky, I apprehend, very frequently pre- 
cedes an earthquake ; but it's extent is not 
great, nor is its intenfcnefs exceflive, nor ii 
the phenomenon itfelf fo unufual, as not 
commonly to pafs unnoticed in ages of fci- 
ence and hiftory. I fear, I may be liable to 
mifreprefentation in this place; but I beg 
it may be obferved, that however flight in 
degree, or however confined in extent the 
darknefs at the crucifixion may have been ; 
I am of opinion, that the power of God 
was as fupernaturally exerted in it's pro- 
duflion, and in that of the earthquake 
which accompanied it, as in the opening of 
the graves, and the refurre&ion of the faints, 
which followed the refurreftion of Chrift. 

• — n os antem tcnebras cogitemus tantas, quanta; quon* 
dam eruptione Etnaeorom ignium Jiniti mas regiones olfcurawifi 
dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo agnofceret. 
Cic. de Nat. Deo. L. 2. And Pliny, in describing the erup- 
tion of Vefuvius, which fuffocated his uncle, fays, — Dies 
alibi, illic nox omnibus no&ibus nigrior denfiorque. 

In 
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Is another place, you feem not to believe 
c< that Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor 
of the unjuft fentence of death, which he 
had pronounced againft an innocent per-' 
fon:" And the fame reafon, which made 
him filent as to the death, ought, one would 
(uppofe, to have made him filent; as to the 
miraculous events, which accompanied it: 
4nd if Pilate in his difpatches to the Em- 
peror, tranfmitted no account of the dark* 
nefs (how great foever you fuppofe it to 
have been) which happened in a diftant 
province j I cannot apprehend, that the re* 
port of it could have ever gained fuch credit 
at Rome, as to induce either Pliny pr Seneca 
to mention it as an authentic fa£t 



I am, &c 
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LETTER SIXTH 



Sir, 



,. ) 



I MEAN not to detain you long with my 
remarks' upon your fixteenth Chapter? 
For in a Ihort Apology for Chriftianity, it 
cannot be cxpe&ed, that I fhould apologias 
at length, for the indifcretions of the firft 
Chriftians. Nor have I any difpofition to 
reap a malicious pleafure, from exaggerat- 
ing, what you have had To much goodna- 
tured pleafure in extenuating, the truculent 
barbarity of their Roman perfecutor*/ 

M. de Voltaire has embraced ercry 
opportunity, of contrafting the perfecuting 
temper of the Chriftians with the mild tole- 
rance of the an tient heathens ; and I never 
read a page of his upon this fab}e&, without 
thinking Chriftianity materially, if not in- 
tentionally, obliged to him, for his endea- 
vour 
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vour to deprefs the lofty fpirit of religions 
bigotry. I may with juftice pay the fame 
compliment to you ; and I do it with fince- 
rity ; heartily wifhing, that in the profecu- 
tion of your work, you may render every 
fpecies of intolerance universally deteftable. 
There is no reafon, why you fhould abate 
the afperity of your inve&ive j fince no one 
can fufpedt you of a defign to traduce Chris- 
tianity, under the guife of a zeal againft 
perfecution; or if any one (hould be fo 
itmple, he need but open the gofpel to be 
convinced, that fuch a fcheme is too pal- 
pably abfurd, to have ever entered the head 
of any fenfible and impartial man* 

I wish, for the credit of human nature, 
that I could find reafon to agree with -you, 
in what you have faid of the." univerfai 
toleration of Poly theifm ; of the mild indif- 
ference of antiquity ; of the Roman Princes 
beholding, without concern, a thoutand 
forms of religion fubfifting in peace under 
their gentle fway." But there are fome pat 
fages in the Roman Hiftory, which make 
me hefitate at leaft in this point $ and almoft 
induce me to believe, that the Romans were 

exceed- 
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exceedingly jealous of all foreign religions, 
whether they were accompanied with im- 
moral manners or not. 

* 

It was the Roman cuftom indeed, to in- 
vite the tutelary gods of the nations, which * 
they intended to fubdue, to abandon their 
eharge $ and to promife them the fame, or 
even a more auguft worfhip in the city of 
Rome * 5 and* their triumphs were graced 
as much with the exhibition of their captive 
gods, as with the lefs humane one of their 
captive kings *f\ But this cuftom, though 
it filled the city with hundreds of gods of 
every country, denomination, and quality, 
cannot be brought as a proof of Roman 
toleration ; it may indicate the excefs of their 
vanity, the extent of their fuperftition, or 
the refinement of their policy ; but it can 
never (hew, that the religion of individuals, 
when it differed from public wrfdom, was 
either connived at as a matter of indiffer- 

• In oppugnationibus, ante omnia folitum a Romanis 
Sacerdotibus evocari Deum, cujus in tutela id oppidum effet; 
promittiquc ill! eundem, aut ampliorem apud Romano* cul- 
tum. Plin. Nat. Hi$. L, 38. C. iv. 
' f Roma triumphantis quotiens Ducis inclita currum 
Plaufibus excepit, totiens altaria Divftm 
Addidit fpoliis fibimet nova numina fecit* Pxadeo« 

ence, 
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ence, or tolerated as an inalienable right of 
human nature. 

Upon another occafion, you, Sir, have 
referred to Livy, as relating the introduc- 
' tion and fuppreffion of the rites of Bacchus; 
and in that very place we find him con- 
feffing, that the prohibiting all foreign re- 
ligions, and the abolifhing every mode of 
facrifice which differed from the Roman 
mode, was a bufinefe frequently entrufted 
by their anceftors to the care of the proper 
magiftrates; and he gives $us reafon for 
the procedure, That nothing could contri- 
bute more effe&ually to the ruin of religion, 
than the facrificing after an external rite, 
and not after the manner indicated by their 
fathers*. 

Not thirty years before, this »¥Witj tbfi 
Pnetor, in conformity to a decree of the 
ienate, had iflued an edift — that no ons 

• Quoties hoc patrum avorumque setate negotium eft ma* 
giftratibiis datum, ut facra externa fieri vetarent? facrificulo* 
vatefgue foro, circo, urbc prohiberent ? vatidnos libra* cow 
quirerent comburerentque ? oxnnem difciplinam, facrificandH 
praterquam more Romano, abolercnt? Judicabant cnim pra- 
dentiffimi viri omrris divini humaoique juris, nihil aeqae 
diflblvendae religionjs dfc % quam ubi noi\ patriot fed externo 
ritu facrificaretur. Liv. L. xxxix. C. xvi, 

fliould 
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ftiould prcfume to facrifice in any public 
place after a new or foreign manner *. And 
in a ftili more early period, the iEdiles had 
been commanded to take care, that no gods 
Wfere worshipped, except the Roman gods; 
and that the Roman gods were worfhipped 
after no manner, but the eftablifhed manner 
of the country -J*. 

But to come nearer to the times, of 
which you are Writing. In Dion Cafiius 
you may meet with a great courtier, one of 
the interior cabinet, and a polifhed ftatcf- 
man, in a fet fpeech, upon the moll momen- 
tous fubjeft, expreffing himfelf to the Em- 
peror, in a manner agreeable enough to the 
pra&ice of antiquity, but utterly inconfift- 
erit with the moft remote idea of religious 
toleration* The fpeech alluded to, contains, 
I confefs it, nothing more than the advice 
of an individual; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that that individual was Maecenas, 

• Ut quicumque It Bros vaticirtos precationefve, aat artem 
fitcrificandi conferiptam haberct, cos libros omnes littcrafquc 
ad fe ante Kalendas A p riles deferret : neu quis in publico 
facrove loco, novo aat cxterno ritu facrificaret. Liv. L. xxv. 
C.i. 

f Datum inde ncgotium aedilibus, ut animadverterent, nefc 
qui, niii Romani Dii neu quo alio more, quam patrio cole- 
rentar. Liv, L. iv. C. 30. 

Y that 
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that the advice was given to Auguftus, and 
that the occafion of giving it, was no lefs 
important than the fettling the form of the 
Roman government. He recommends it to 
Caefar, to worfhip the gods himfelf, accord- 
ing to the eftablifhed form ; and to force alt 
others to do the fame ; and to bate and to 
funift all thofe, who ftiould attempt to in- 
troduce foreign religions*: Nay, he bids 
him . in the lame plaice, have an eye upon 
the philofophers alfo > fo that free thinking, 
free fpeaking at kaft, upon religious mat- 
ters, was not quite fo fafe under the gentle 
fway of the Roman princes; as, thank 
God, it is under the much more gentle go- 
vernment of our own. 

. In the Edift of Toleration publifhed by 
Galerius after fix years unremitted persecu- 
tion of the Chriftians, we perceive his mo- 
tive for perfecution, to have been the fame 
with that, which had influenced the condu& 
of the more antient Romanes, an abhorrence 
of all innovations in religion. You have 
favoured us with the tranflation of this 

# Tccvret rt bra ovarii, xa\ w^oa-tri to fiu Snoy vratrn 

*<va»Ttf{ avTog ri cte£«, Kara t« wxr^iu 9 xa\ Ttff aXAtfC Tif*a» 

atayxa^i* rec it in £m£orra$ t» crigt avro xai fnan *«i 

*oX«^i. Dion. Caf. L. 52. 

edift, 
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edi&, in which he fays *-^ * c we were parti- 
cularly defiroutf of reclaiming into the way 
of reafon and nature/' ad bonas mentes (a 
good pretente this for a Polytheiftic perfc- 
cutor) c< the deluded Chriftians, who had 
renounced the religion and ceremonies in- 
ftituted by their fathers" — • this is the pre- 
cife language of Livy, defcribing a perfecu- 
tion of a foreign religion three hundred 
years before, turba erat nee facrifoantium nee 
precantiurti Deos patrio more. And the very 
expedient of forcing the Chriftians to deliver 
up their religious books, which was prac- 
tifed in this perfecution, and which Mofheim 
attributes to the advice of Hierocles, and 
you to that of the philofophers of thofe 
times, Teeths clear to me, from the places 
in Livy, before quoted, to have been no- 
thing but an old piece of ftate policy, to 
which the Romans had recourfe, as often as 
they apprehended their eftablifhed religion 
to be in arty danger. 

i lu the preamble of the letter of toleration, 
which the emperor Maximin relu&antly 
wrote to Sabinus about a year after the 
publication of Galerius* Edift, there is a v 
plain avowal of the reafons, which induced 

y ! 2 Gale- 
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Galerius and Diocletian to commence their' 
perfecution* they had feea the temples of 
the gods forfaken, and were determined by 
the feverity of puniihment to. reclaim men 
to their worfhip *. » 

In (hort, the fyftem recommended by 
Maecenas, of forcing every peftfon to be of. 
the emperor's jreligion," and of hating and 
punifhing every innovator, contained no 
new doctrine; it was correfpondent to the 
practice of the Ron\an fenate, in the moft 
illuftripus times of the republic ; and feems 
to have been generally adopted by the em- 
perors, in their treatment of Chriftians, 
whilft they themfeives were Pagans ; and in 
their treatment of Pagans, after they them- 
feives became Chriftians; and if any one 
ihould be willing to derive thofe laws againft 
Heretics (which are fo abhorrent from the 
mild fpirit of the gofpel, and fo reproachful 
to the Roman Code) from the blind adhe- 
rence of the Chriftian emperors to the into- 
lerant policy of their Pagan predeceffors, 

* Tuftitiot cxt$Q9 awatvett av^uwm;, xa7a*np0n<r>fs tijc tin 
Qtvv fyiaxHctu rv idti» tup xi*ru*w **vtik av^*fUX %Tm <» 
Qflut ^tanra;givgi vxavrccs avfyvvvs rvq axo tm Ouw n» a0«- 
tarw atotxvgyeatlcis, tff^o inXu xoXacru xa» T*fta?£ia ••$ r* 
ftgurxiutr ruf 6i«f araxXqSwu. Euieb. Lib. ix. C. 4* 

ibme- 
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jbmething, I think, might be produced in 
fupport of his conjecture. 

But J am forry to have faid fo much up- 
on fiich a fijbjeft.-— In endeavouring to 
palliate the feverity of the Jlomans towards 
the Christians, you have remarked, <c it was 
in vain, that the oppreflfed believer afferted 
the inalienable rights of confcience, and 
private judgment." " Though his fituation 
might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the understanding, either of the 
philosophic, or of the believing part of the 
Pagan world." How is this, Sir ? are the 
arguments for liberty of confcience, fo ex- 
ceedingly inconclufive, that you think them 
incapable of reaching the understanding, 
even of philofophers ? A captious adverfary 
would embrace with avidity, the opportu- 
nity this paffage affords hi pi, of blotting 
your character with the odious ftain of be- 
ing a perfecutor ; a (tain, which no learn- 
ing can wipe out, which no genius or ability 
can render amiable. I am far from enter- 
taining fuch an opinion of your principles ; 
but this conclufion feems fairly deducible 
from what you have faid, — ■ that the minds 
of the Pagans, were fo pre-occupied with 

y 3 the 
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the notions oi forcing, and hating, and 
punifhing thofe, who differed from them in 
religion, that arguments for the inalienable 
rights of confcience, which irould have 
convinced yourfelf and every philosopher in 
Europe, and daggered the resolution oi an 
inquifitor, vyere incapable of reaching their 
understandings, or making any impreffipn 
on their hearts j and you mighfc perhaps, 
have fpared yourfelf fome perplexity, in the 
inveftigation of the motives,, which induced 
the Roman emperors to perfecute, and the 
Roman people to hate the Chriftians, if yoo 
had not pyerlQbked the true one, and adopt- 
ed with too great facility, the erroneous idea 
of the extreme tolerance of Pagap Rome* 

The Chriftians, you obferve, were accufed 
of atheifra i r-r And it muft be owned, that 
they were the greateft of all atheifts, in the 
opinion of the poly thrifts 5 for, inftead oif 
Hefiod's thirty thoufand gods, they could 
not be brought t$ acknowledge above one; 
and even that one they refufed, at the hazard 
<of their liyes, to blafpheme with the appel- 
lation pf Jupiter, But is it not fomewhat 
.lingular, that the pretenfions of the Chrif- 
tians to a conftant intercourse with fapcrior 

beings, 
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beings, in the working of miracles, fhould 
have been a principal caafe of converting to 
their faith, thofe who branded them with 
the imputation of atheifm ?. 

They weite accufed too, of forming dan- 
gerous confpiracies agatnft the ftate:— This 
acenfation, you own, was as unjuft as the 
preceding ; but there feems to have been a 
peculiar hardihip in the fituation of the 
Chriftians; fince the very fame men, who 
thought them dangerous to the ftate, on 
account of their confpiracies; condemned 
them, as you have obferved, for not inter* 
fering in it's concerns \ for their criminal 
difregard to the buiinefs of war and govern- 
ment ; and for their entertaining doctrines, 
which were fuppofed " to prohibit them 
from affuming the character of foldiers, of 
magistrates, qnd of princes :" Men > fuch as 
thefe, would have made but poor confpi- 
rators. 

They were accufed, laftly, of the moft 
Tiorrid crimes:— This accuiation, it is con- 
feffed, was mere calumny 5 yet, as calumny 
is generally more extenfive in it's influence, 
than truth, perhaps this calumny might be 

y 4 more 
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more powerful in flopping the progrefe of 
Chriftianity, than the virtues of the Chris- 
tians were in promoting it : And in truth, 
Origen obferyes, that the Chriftians, on ac T 
count of the crimes which were malicioufly 
laid to their charge, were held in filch ab- 
horrence, that no one would fo much a§ 
fpeak to them. It may be worth while to 
remark front hip, that the Jews, in thq 
very beginning of Chriftjanity, were the 
authors of all thofe caluipnies, which Celfui 
afterwards took fuch great delight in urging 
againft the Chriftians, and which you haver 
mentioned with fuch great precifion *. 

- It is no improbable fuppoiition, that thq 
dandeftin^ manner, in which the perfect- 
ing fpirit of the Jews and Gentiles, obliged 
the Chriftians to celebrate their Eucharift, 
together with the expreffions of eating the 

• Vidctar mihi fecifle idem Celfus, quod Judaei, qui fub 
Chriftianifmi initiam errorem fparferc, quad ejus fc&ae Ho- 
mines ma&ati pucri vefcerentur carnibus ; et quod, quoties 
eis libeat' operam dare occultis libidinibus, extin&o lamine 
conftupret, quam quifque nactus fuerit. Quae falfa et iniqua 
opinio duduin valde multos a religionfe noftra alichos tenort; 
perfuafos, quod tales fint Chriftianij et ad boc temporji 
nonnullos fallit; quia ea de caufa Chriftianos averfantur, qt 
nee (implex' colloquium cum eis habere Teliae Orig. con. 
£el. Lib. vs.* ■ x ' . . i . . . 

body, 
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body, and drinking the blood of Chrift, 
which were ufed in it's inftitution, and the 
cuftom of imparting a kifs of charity to 
each other, and of calling each other by the 
appellations of brother and lifter*, gave 
occafions to their enemies to invent, and 
induced carelefs obfervers to believe, all the 
odious things which were faid again ft the 
Chriftrans, 

* 

You have difplayed at length, in expreC 
five di£tion, the accufations of the enemies 
of Chriftianity j and you have told us, of 
the imprudent defence, by which the Chrif- 
tians vindicated the purity of their morals ; 
and you have huddled up in a fhort note, 
(which many a reader will never fee) the 
teftimony of Pliny to their innocence 5 per- 
mit me to do the Chriftians a little juftice, 
J>y producing in their caufe the whole truth. 

* 

Between feventy and eighty years after 
the death of Chrift, Pliny had occafion to 
confult the emperor Trajan, concerning the 
manner, in which he (hould treat the Chrif- 

^^^ * 

* The Romans ufed thefe expreffions in (o impure a fenfe* , 
that Martial calls them, Nomina nequiora. Lib. II. 
Ppig. iv. 
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tians ; it feems as if there had been judicial 
proceedings againft them, though Pliny had 
never happened to attend any of them. He 
knew, indeed, that men were to be puniftied 
for being Chriftians, or he would not, as a 
fenfible magiftratc, have received the accu- 
fations of legal, much le& of illegal, anony- 
mous informer? againft them; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the emperor, have 
put to death thofe, whom his threats could 
not hinder from perfevering in their con- 
feffion, that they were Chriftians. His 
harfh manner of proceeding " in an office 
the moft repugnant to his humanity," had 
m^Ac many apoftatize from their profeflionj 
perfons of this complexion, were well fitted 
to inform him of every thing they knew 
concerning the Chriftians } accordingly, he 
examined thesn ; but not one of them ac- 
cufed the Chriftians of any other crime, 
than of praying to Chrift, as to fome God, 
and of binding themfetves by an path, not 
to be guilty of any wickedncfs. Not con* 
tented with this information, he put two 
maid fervants, which were called minifters, 
to the torture $ but even the rack, could not 
extort from the imbecility of the fex, a con- 
feflion of any crime, any account different 

from 
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from that which the Apoftatcs had volun- 
tarily given ; not a word do we find of their 
feafting upon murdered infants, or of their 
jnixing in inceftuous commerce. After all 
his pains, Pliny pronounced the meal of the 
Chriftians to be promifcuous and innocent: 
Perfons of both texts, of all ages, and of 
every condition, affemWed promifcuoufly to- 
gether : There was nothing for chaftity to 
biufli at, or for humanity to fhudder at, in 
thefe meetings 1 there was no fecret initia- 
tion of profelytes by abhorred rites ; but 
they eat a promifcuous meal in Chriftian 
charity, and with the mofl: perfeft inno- 
cence *. 

Whatever faults then, the Chriftians 
may have been guilty of in after times; 
though you could produce to us a thoufand 
ambitious prelates of Carthage, or fenfual 
ones of Antioch, and blot ten thoufand 

* — — affirmabant autert, hanc fui(Te fummam vel culpa 
fua, vel cfroris, quod effort foliti ftato die ante lucem con- 
venire? carraenque Chrifto, quafi Deo, dicere feenra invi- 
cem : feque facramento non inf/eclus aliquod obftringere, fed 
ne farta, ne latrocinia, ne adultcria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depofitum appellati abnegatent: quibus pe- 
radtis, morem Gbi difcedendi fuUTe, rurfufque coeundi ad 
capiendum cibum, promi/cuum tajnen, et innoxium. Plin. 
fepif. xcv;i. Lib. x. ' •■ 

, pages 
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pages with the impurities of the Chriftiarj 
clergy ; yet at this period, whilft the me-» 
mory of Chrift and his Apoftles, was frefh 
in their minds -, or, in the more emphatic 
language of Jerome, " whilft the blood of 
our Lord was warm, and recent frith was 
fervent in the believers -," we have the great- 
eft reafon to conclude, that they were emi- 
nently diftinguifhed for the probity and the 
purity of their lives. Had there been but a 
ihadow of a crime in their aflemblies, it 
muft have been detected by the induftrious 
fearch of the intelligent Pliny ; and it is a 
matter of real furprife, that no one of the 
apoftates, thought of paying court to the 
governor, by a falfe teftimony; efpecially, 
as the apoftacy fcems to have been exceeding 
general ; fmcc the temples, which had been 
a Ira oft deferted, began again to be frequent- 
ed ; and the vidtims, for which a little time 
before, fcarce a purchafer was to be found, 
began again every where to be bought up. 
This, Sir, is a valuable teftimony in our 
favour 5 it is not that of a declaiming apo- 
logift, of a deluding prieft, or of a deluded 
martyr, of an orthodox bifliop, or of any 
44 of the moft pious of men" the Chriftians; 
but it is that of a.Roman magiftrate, philo- 

fopher, 
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fopher, and lawyer; who cannot be flip- 
pofed to have wanted inclination to deteft 
the immoralities, or the confpiracies of the 
Chriftians; fiqce, in his treatment of them, 
he had ftretched the authority of his office* 
and violated alike the laws of his country, 
and of humanity. 

With this teftimony, I will conclude my 
remarks ; for I have no difpofition to blacken 
the chara&er you have given of Nero ; or 
to leffen the humanity of the Roman magU 
Urates * or to magnify the number of Chris- 
tians, or of martyrs ; or to undertake the 
defence oLa few fanatics, who by their in- 
judicious zeal, brought ruin upon them- 
felves, and.difgrace upon their profeflion. 
I may not. probably have convinced you, 
that you are wrong in any thing, which you 
have advanced 5 or that the. authors you 
have quoted, will not fupport you in the 
inferences, you have drawn from their 
works; or that Chriftianity ought to be 
diftinguifhed from it*s corruptions; yet I 
may, perhaps, have had the good fortune 
to leflen, in the minds of others, fome of 
that diflike to the Chriftian religion, which 
the perufal qf your book had unhappily ex- 
cited. 
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cited, I have touched but upon general 
topics ; for I (hould have wearied out yout 
patience, to fey nothing of* my readers', or 
my own, had I enlarged upon every thing 
in which I drflent from you ; and a minute 
examination of your work wofcld, moreover, 
have had the appearance of a captious d*k ; 
pofition, to defcend into illiberal perfonali- 
ties; and might have prodticdd at certain 
acrimony of fentiment or exprfefltdri, which 
may be ferviceable in fupplying the place of 
argument, or adding a zeft'to a dull com- 
pofition ; but* has nothing to do with the 
investigation 6f fruth. Sdity '(hall I be,' if 
what I have Written, fiiould gitne the lead 
mterruptiort'tathe profecution of the great 
work, in which you arc engaged y ? tlfe world 
is now poffefled of the opinion of 'tis both, 
upon the fubjefl in queffionj and it may, 
perhaps, be proper for us : both to leave it 
in this ftatej I fay not this, from any back- 
wardnefs to acknowledge my miftakes, when 
I am convinced that 1 am in an error j but 
to exprefs the afmoft infuperable relu&ance, 
which I feel to the bandying abufive argu- 
ment, in public controverfy : It is not, iri 
good truth, a difficult talk, to chaftife the 
froward petulance of thofe, who miftake 

per- 
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perfonal inve&ive for reafoning, and clumfy 
banter for ingenuity ; but it is a dirty bufi- 
nefs at beft, and (hould never be under- 
taken by a man of any temper, except when 
the interefts of truth may fuffer by his 
negle<5t. Nothing of this nature, I am fen- 
fibie, is to be expected from you; and if 
any thing of the kind has happened to es- 
cape myfelf, I hereby difclaim the intention 
of faying it, and heartily wifo it unfaid. 

Will you permit me, Sir, through this 
channel^ (I may not, perhaps, have another 
(o good an opportunity of doing it,) to ad- 
drefe a few words ? not to yourfelf, bat to 
a fet of men, who difturb all ferious com- 
pany with their profane declamation againft 
Christianity ; and who having picked up in 
their travels, or the writings of the deifts, 
a few flimfy obje&ions, infe6fc with their 
ignorant and irreverent ridicule the ingenu- 
ous minds of the rifing generation. 
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Gentlemen, 

Suppose the mighty work accomplifhed* 
the crofs trampled upon, Chriftianity every 
where profcribed, and the religion of Nature 
once more become the religion of Europe ; 
what advantage will you have derived to 
your country, or to yourfclves from the ex- 
change ? I know your anfwer — • you will 
have freed the world from the hypocrify of 
PricflS, and the tyranny o£ Superftkbtt. — * 
Nd ; you forget that Lycurgus, and Numi* 
ahd Odin, and Mango-Copac, and all the 
great legiflators of antient and modern ftory, 
have been of opinion, that the affairs of civil 
fociety could not well be conduced without 
Jomc religion ; you muft of neceflity intro-» 
dUce.a prieflhood, with, probably, as much 
hypocrify; a religion, with, aflurediy, more 
fuperftifion, than that which you now re* 
probate with fuch indecent and ill-grounded 
contempt. But I will tell you, from what 
you will have freed the world; you will 
have freed it from it's abhorrence of vice, 
and from every powerful incentive to virtue; 
you will, with the religion, have brought 
back the depraved morality, of Paganifm ; 

you 
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you will have robbed mankind of their firm 
aflurance of another life ; and thereby you 
will have defpoiled them of tbeir patience, 
of their humility, of their charity,, of their 
chaftity, of all thofe mild and filent virtues, 
which (however defpicable they may appear 
in your eyes) are the only ones, which me- 
liorate and fublime our nature * which Pa- 
ganifm never knew, which fpring from 
Chriftianity alone, which do or might con- 
ftitute our comfort in this life, and without 
the poffeffion of which* another life, if after 
all there fhould happen to be one, muft 
(unldfs a miracle be.exerted in the alteration 
of our difpofition) be more vicious and more 
miserable than this is. 

* * 

Perhaps you will contend, that the uni- 
verfal light of reafon, that the truth and fit- 
nefs of things, are of themfelves, fufficient 
to exalt the nature, and regulate the man- 
ners of mankind. Shall we never have done 
witfr this groundlefs commendation of na- 
tural law ? Look into the firft chapter of 
Paul's Epiftle to the Romans, and you will 
fee the extent of it's influence over the Gen- 
tiles of thofe days ; or if you diflike Paul's 
authority, and the manners of antiquity ; 

Z look 
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look into the more admired accounts of 
modern Voyagers ; and examine it's influ- 
ence oyer the Pagans of our own times, over 
the fenfual inhabitants of Otahehe, over 
the Cannibals of New Zealand, or the rer. 
morfeleft Savages of America. But thefe 
men are Barbarians.— Your law of nature, 
notwithftanding, extends even to them : — * 
But they have mifufed their reafon;- — they 
have then the more need of, and would be 
the more thankful for that revelation, which 
you, with -an ignorant and faftidious (elf* 
fufficiency deem ufelef$. *— But, they might 
of themfelves, if they thought fit, become 
wife and virtuous. -~1 anfwer with Cicero, 
fit nihil intereft, utrum nemo vak#t> an nemo 
valerepojjit ; Jic non inteltigo quid interfit> tftrum 
nimJStfafnms, an nemo eje poffit. 

These however, you will think, are ex? 
traordinary inftances; and that we ought 
not from thefe, to take our meafbre of the 
excellency of the law of nature ; but rather 
from the civilized ftates of China and Japan, 
<&r from the nations which flourifhed in 
learning and in arts, before Chriftianity 
was heard of in the world. You mean to 
fay, that by the Jaw of nature, which you 

are 
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are defirous of . fubftituting in the room of 
the gofpei, you do not underftand thofe 
rales af condud, which an individual, ab~ 
ftrafted from the community, and deprived 
of the institution of mankind, could exco- 
gitate for himfelf ; but fuch a fyftem of pre- 
cepts, as the moft enlightened men of thd 
maft enlightened ages, havt recommended 
to our obfervance. Where do you find this 
fyftem ? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of Stobseus, or the Scythian Ana* 
tfiarfis, nor in thofe of Plato or of Cicero, 
nor in thofe of the Emperor Antoninus, or 
the (lave Epicletus ; far we are perfuaded, 
that the moft animated eonfiderations of 
ihe *pmt> and the boneftum, of the beauty 
of virtue, and the fitnefc of things, are not 
able to furnifh, even a Brutus himfelf, with 
permanent principles of aftion ; much left 
are they able, to purify the polluted receffes 
of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity 
of appetite, or reftrain the impetuofity of 
paflion in common men. If you order us 
to examine the works of Grotius, or Pufien* 
dorf, of Burlamaqui, or Hutchinfon, for 
what you underftand by the law of nature ; 
we apprehend that you are in a great error, 
in taking your notions of natural ^w, as 

zf. dif- 
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difcoverable by natural reafon, from 1 the 
elegant fyftems of it, which have been drawn 
yp by Chriftian Philofophers ; fince they 
have all laid their foundations, either tacitly 
or expreflly, upon a principle derived from 
revelation, A thorough knowledge of the 
Being and attributes of G6d : and even thofc 
imongft yoiirielves, who, reje&ing Chrifti- 
anity ftill continue Theifts, are indebted to 
revelation (whether you are either aware of; 
or dtfpofed to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
for thofe fuhlime fpeculattons concerning 
the Deity, which you have fondly attributed 
to the excellency of your r own unaffifted 
reafon. if you would know the real genius 
of natbral law, and how far it can proceed 
in the inveftigation or enforcement of moral 
duties; you muft confult the manners and 
the writings of thofe, who have never heard 
of either the Jewifli or the Chriftian difpen* 
fation, or of thofe other manifeftations of 
himfelf, which God vouchfafed to Adam 
and to the Patriarchs, before and after the 
flood. It would be difficult perhaps any 
where, to find a people entirely deftitute of 
traditionary nbtices concerning a Deity, and 
o£ traditionary fears or expectations of an* 
other life ; and the morals of mankind may 

: . have, 
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have) perhaps, been no where quite fo aban- 
doned, as they would have been, had they 
been left wholly to themfelves. in thefe 
points : However, it is a truth, which can*- 
not be denied, how much foever it may be 
lamented, that though the generality of 
mankind have always had fome faint con- 
ceptions of God, and his providence ; yet 
they have been always greatly inefficacious 
in the production of good morality, and 
highly derogatory to his nature, amongft 
all the people of the earth, except the Jews 
and Chriftians ; and fome may perhaps be 
defirous of excepting the Mahometans, who 
derive all that is good in their Koran from 
Chriftianity. 

* • 

. The laws concerning juftice, and the re- 
paration of damages, concerning the fecurity 
of property, and the performance of con- 
tracts -, concerning, in fhort, whatever af- 
fedts the wellbeing of civil fociety, have 
been every where underftood with fufficient 
precifion $ and if you choofe to ftile Jufti- 
nian's code, a code of natural law, though 
you will err againft propriety of fpeech, yet 
youoare £b far in the right, that natural 
Teafop: djfeovered, and the depravity of hu- 

% $ man 
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man nature compelled human kind, to cfta- 
btiih by proper fen&itms the laws therein 
contained; and yon vrill have moreover 
Garneades, nd mean Philosopher, on your 
fide ; who knew of no law of nature, dif- 
ferent from that which men had inftituttd 
lor their common utility ; and which was 
various according id the manners of men in 
different climfttea* and changeable with a 
change of times in the fame. And in truth, 
in all countries where Paganifm has been 
the eftablifhed religion, though a philofow 
pher may now and then have ftepped be* 
yond the paltry prefcri.pt of civil jurifpru- 
dence, in his purfuit of virtue} yet the bulk 
of mankind have ever been contented with 
that fcanty pittance of morality, which en- 
abled them to eft ape the lafh of civil pu- 
niihment : I call it a fcanty pittance ; be- 
caufe a man may be intemperate, intqu** 
tons, impious,, a thoufand ways a profligate 
and a villain, atod yet chide the cognizance, 
and avoid the puoiihmctit of civil laws, 

I am fenfibk, you will be ready to fey, 
what is all this to the purpofe? though the 
bulk of mankind may never bo able toxin* 
veftigatt the laws of natural retigiom, «or 

<lif- 
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difpofed to reverence their frin&ion* wheii 
investigated by others, nor felicitous about 
any other ftandard of moral rectitude, than 
civil legislation $ yet the inconveniences 
which may attend the extirpation of ChriA 
tianity, can be no proof of it's truth : — I 
have not produced them, ds a proof of if t 
tr nth j but they are a ftrong and Conclufiv* 
proof, if not of it's truth, at leaft of it** 
utility * and the confideration of it's utility* 
may be a motive to yourfelves for examine 
ing, whether it may not chance to be true $ 
and it ought to be a reafon with every good 
citizen, and with evefy man of found judge- 
ment, to keep his opinions to himfelf, if 
from any particular circumftances in his 
ftudies or in his education, he fhould hav£ 
the misfortune to think that it is not true. 
If you can difcover to the rifing generation, 
a better religion than the Chriftian, on* 
that will more efFe&ually animate their 
hopes, and fubdue their paffions, make them 
better men or better Aieiabers of fociety, Wfr 
importune you to publish it for tbeir advan- 
tage; but till you can d6 that, we beg of 
you, not to give the reins tcx their paffions* 
by inftilling into their unfufpicious minds 
your pernicious prejudice? : Even now, men 

z 4 fcruple 
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fcruplc not, by their lawleis luft, to ruim 
the repofe of private families, and to fix a 
ftain of infamy upon the nobleft: Even 
now, they hefitate not, in lifting op a mur- 
derous arm again ft the life of their friend, 
or againft their own, as often as the fever 
of intemperance, ftimulates their refent- 
ment; or the fatiety of an ufetefs life excites 
their defpondency : Even now, wihilft we 
fire perfuaded of a refurre&km from, the 
dead, and of a judgment to come> we find it 
difficult enough to refift the felicitations of 
fenfe, and to efcape ijnfpotted from die li- 
centious manners of the world : But what 
tvill become of our virtue* what of the con- 
fequent peace and happinefs of fockty, if 
you petfuade us, that there are no fuch 
things? in two words, t- you may ruin 
yourfelves by your attempt, and you will 
ce#ainly ruin your country by your fuccefs* 

Bitt the confideration of the inutility of 
your defign, is not the only one, which 
fbould induce you to abandon it} the argu- 
ment a tuto. ought 4 to be warily managed, or 
it may tend to the filencing our oppofition 
to any fyftem of fuperftition, which has had 
the good fortune to be fan&ified by public 

autho- 
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authority ; it is, indeed, liable to no objec- 
tion in the prefent cafe ; we do not, how-* 
ever, . wholly rely upon it's cogency. It is 
not contended, that Chriftianity is to be 
received, merely becaufe it is ufefui*, but 
becaufc it is true. This you deny, and 
think your obje&ions well grounded; we 
conceive them originating in your vanity, 
your immorality, or your mifapprehenfion. 
There are many worthlefs do&rines, many 
fuperftitious obfervances, which the fraud 
or folly of mankind have every where an- 
nexed to Chriftianity, (efpecially in the 
church of Rome,) as eflential parts of it ; 
if you take thefe forry appendages to Chrif- 
tianity, for Chriftianity itfelf, as preached 
by Chrift, and by the Apoftles ; if you con- 
found the Roman with the Chriftian reli- 
gion, you quite mifapprehend it's nature; 
and are in a ftate fimilar to that of men, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his treatife of 
fuperftition j who flying from fqperftition, 
leapt over religion, and fimk into down- 
right Atheifm *• — Chriftianity is not a re- 
ligion 

• Le Papifme, fays Hclvetius In a Pofthumous Work, a* 
eft aox yeux <Turi hommc fen^e 'qu' uhe purtf idolatrie — 
nous fommes etonncs de 1' abfurdite de la religion pa.ienne. 
Cella de U religion Papifte etonnetra bien d'avantage un 

jour 
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ligion very palatable to a voluptuous age j 
it will not conform it's precepts to the 
ftandard of fafhion ; it will not leffen the 
deformity of vice by lenient Appellations *, 
but calls keeping, whoredom* intrigue, 
adultery; and duelling, nmrder; it will not 
pander the loft, it will hot licence the in* 
temperance of mankind ; rt is a troubleforae 
monitor to a man of pleafure* and your 
way of life may have mack you quarrel with 
your religion.— As to your vanity,, as a 
caufe of your infidelity, fuffer me to pro- 
duce the fentimertts of M. Bayle upon that 
head ; if the description does not ftiit year 
charafier, you will not be offended at it * 
and if you are offended with it's freedom* it 
will do you good. " This inclines me to 
believe, that Libertines, like Des-BarreoiK* 
are not greatly perfuaded of the truth of 
what they fay* They have made no deep 
examination; they have Iearndd fome few 
objections, which they are perpetually mak- 
ing a noife with; they fpeak from a prin- 

jour la pofterhe. — We truft, that day is not at a great 
diftance, and dcifm will then be buried in the ruins of the 
church of Rome; for the taking the fupeiftition, the avaike, 
the ambition, the intolerance of Antichriftianifm for Chris- 
tianity, has been the great error, upon which infidelity has 
built it's fyftem* both at home and abroad. 

ciple 
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ciple of oftentation, and give thcmfelvcs the 
lie in the time of danger. — Vanity has a . 
greater ihare in their difputes, than confer- 
ence; they imagine, that the Angularity and 
boktnels of the opinions which they main- 
tain, will give them the reputation of men 
of parts : — By degrees, they get a habit of 
holding impious difcouiies 5 and if their va- 
nity be accompanied by a voluptuous life, 
their prqgrefs in that road is the fwifter *«" 

The main ftoefs of your obje&ions, refts 
not upon the infufficiency of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriftianity; for 
few of you* though you may become the 
future ornaments of the fenate, or of the 
bar, have ever employed an hour in it's ex- 
amination; but upon the difficulty of the 
do&rines, contained in the new Teftament: 
They exceed, you fay, your comprehenfion ; 
and you felicitate yourfelves, that you arc 
not yet arrived at the true ftandard of or- 
thodox faith, —credo quia irnpoffibiU* Yon 
think, k would be taking a (uperfiuoas 
trouble, to inquire into the nature of the 
external proofs, by which Chriftianity is 
eftabliflied ; fince, in your opinion, the book 

* Bayle, Hift. T>1&. Art. Des-Barreaux. 

itfelf 
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itfdf carries with it it's own refutation- A 
gentleman as acute, probably, as any of you; 
and who. once believed, perhaps,, as little as 
any of you, has drawn a quite different 
conclufion from, the perufal of the new 
Teftaraent; his book (however exception- 
able it may be thought in fome particular 
parts) exhibits, . not only a difttnguifhed 
triumph of reafon over prejudice, of Chris- 
tianity over Deifm ; but it exhibits, what is 
infinitely more rare, the chara&er of a man, 
who has had courage and candour: enough 
to acknowledge it *♦ 

But what if there fhould be fame income 
prehenfible doctrines in the Chriftian reli- 
gion; fome circumftances, which. in their 
caufes, or their confeqqcnces, furpafe the 
reach of human .reafon j are they to be re- 
je&ed upon that account? You are, or 
would be thought, men of reading, and 
knowledge, and enlarged: underftandings * 
weigh the matter fairly 3 and -confider whe- 
ther revealed religion be not, in this refpeS, 
juft upon the fame footing, with every other 
object of your, contemplation.. Even in 

• See A View of the Internal Evidence, &c. by Soame 
Jenyns* . .; 

mathe- 
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mathematics, the fcience of demonftration 
itfel£ though you get over it's firft princi- 
ples, and learn to digeft the idea of a point 
withoutparts, J a Tihe without breadth, and 
a farface without thicknefs ; yet you will 
find: yourfeif at a lofs to comprehend., the 
perpetuaLapproximation of lines, which can* 
never meet; the doftrine of incommenfu- 
rables, and of an infinity of infinites, each 
infinitely greater, or infinitely lefs, not only 
than any finite quantity, but than each 
other. Jn phyfics, you cannot comprehend 
the primary caufe of any thing ; not* of the 
light, by which you fee ; nor of the elafti- 
city of the air, by which you hear ; nor of 
the^ fire, by which you are warmed*. In 
phyfiology, you cannot tell,. what fir<ft gave 
motion to the heart; nor what continues 
it; nor why it's motipn is lefs voluntary^ 
than that of the lungs ; nor why you are 
able to move your arm, to the right or left, 
by a fimple volition : You cannot explain 
the caufe of animal heat; nor comprehend 
the principle, by which your body was at 
firft formed, nor by which it is fuftained, 
nor by which it will be reduced to, earth. 
In natural religion, you cannot comprehend 
the eternity or omniprefence of the Deity > 

nor 
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nor eafily underftand, how his prefcience 
can be confiftcnt with your freedom, or hia 
immutability with his government of moral 
agents > nor why he did not make all his 
creatures equally perfe& $ nor why he did 
not create them fooner: In fhort, you can- 
not look into any branch of knowledge, but 
yon will meet with fubje&s above your com- 
prehenfion. The fall and the redemption 
of human kind, are not more incomprehen- 
fible, than the creation and the confervation 
of the univerfe ; the infinite Author of the 
works of providence, and of nature, is 
equally infcrutable, equally paft our finding 
out in them both. And it is fomewhat re- 
markahtc, that die deepeft inquirers into 
nature, have ever thought with moft reve* 
rence, and fpoken with moft diffidence, con- 
cerning thofe things, which in revealed re- 
ligion, may feem hard to be underitood j 
they have ever avoided that felf-fufficiency 
of knowledge, which fprings from igno- 
rance, produces indifference, and ends in 
infidelity. Admirable to this purpofe, is 
the refic&ion of the greateft mathematician 
of the prefent age, when he is combating 
an opinion of Newton's, by an hypothefis 
pf hia own, ftill lefs dcfenfitJe than that 

which 
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which he oppofes : — Tous les jours que je 
vois de ccs efprits-forts, qui critique les 
verites de notre religion, et s'en mocquent 
memc avec la plus impertinente fuffifance, 
je penfc, chetifs mortels ! combicn et com- 
bien des chofes fur lefquels vous raifonnez 
H legcrement, font dies plus fublimes, et 
plus eleves, que cclles fur lefquelles le grand 
Newton s'egare fi groflierement *. 

Plato mentions a fet of men, who we*e 
very ignorant, and thought themfelves fu- 
premely wife ; and who rejected the argu- 
ment for the being of 3 God, derived from 
the harmony and order of the univerfe, as 
old and trite *f* ; there have been men, it 
feems, in all ages, who in affe&ing fingu- 
larity, have overlooked truth: An argu- 
ment, however, is not the worfe for being 
old ; and furely it would have been a more 
juft mode of reafoning, if you had examined 
the external evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, weighed the old arguments from 
miracles, and from prophecies, before you 
had rejefted the whole account from the 
difficulties you met with in it. You would 
laugh at an Indian, who in peeping into a 

# Bulcr. f De Leg, Lib. x, 

hiftortf 
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hiftory of England, and meeting with the 
mention of the Thames being frozen, or of 
a fhower of hail, or of fnow, fhould throw 
the book afide, as unworthy of his further 
notice, from his want of ability to compre- 
hend thefe phenomena. 

In confidering the argument from mira- 
cles, you will foon be convinced, that it is. 
poflible for God to work miracles ; and you 
will be convinced, that it is as poflible for 
human teftimony, to eftablifh the truth of 
miraculous, as of phyfical or hiftorical 
events j but before you can be convinced, 
tha^ the miracles in queftion, are fupported 
by fuch teftimony, as deferves to be credited, 
you mud inquire at what period, and by 
what perfons, the books of the old and new 
Teftameot were compofed* if you rejeft 
the account, without making this examina- 
tion, you reject it from prejudice, not from 
reafon. 

There is, however, a fhort method of 
examining this argument, which may, per- 
haps, make as great an impreffion on your 
tninds, as any other. Three men of diftin- 
guifhed abilities, rofe up at different times, 

and 
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and attacked Chriftianity with every objec- 
tion which their malice could fuggeft, or 
their learning could devife; but neither Cel-* 
fus in the fecond century, nor Porphyry in 
the third, nor the emperor Julian himfelf 
in the fourth century, ever queftioned the 
reality of the miracles related in the Gofpels. 
Do but you grant us, what thefc men (who 
were more likely to know the truth of the 
matter, than you can be) granted to their 
adverfaries, and we will very readily let you 
make the moft of the Magic, to which, as 
the laft wretched fhift, they were forced to 
attribute them. We can find you men, in 
our days, who from the mixture of two co- 
lourlefs liquors, will produce you a third as 
red as blood, or of any other colour you 
defire ; et ditto citius, by a drop refembling 
water, will reftore the tranfparency j they 
will make two fluids coalefce into a folid 
body; and from the mixture of liquors 
colder than ice, will inftantly raife you a 
horrid explofion and a tremendous flame : 
Thefe, and twenty other tricks they will 
perform, without having been fent with our 
Saviour to Egypt to learn magic j nay, with 
a bottle or two of oil, they will compofe 
the undulations of a lake j and by a little 

Aa *^c^ 
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art, they will reftore the fun&ions of lifer 
to a man, who has been an hour or two 
under water, or & day or two buried in the 
fiiow : But in vain will thefe men, or thd 
greateft Magician that Egypt ever faw, fay 
to a boifterous fea, Peace, be Jiill\ in vain 
will they fay to a carcafe rotting in the 
grave, Come forth ; the winds and th€ fea 
will not obey them, and the putrid carcafe 
will not hear them. You need not foffer 
yourfclves to be deprived of the weight of 
fhis argument, from it's having been ob- 
ferved, that the Fathers have acknowledged 
the foperna tural part of Pagamfcn 5 finoe 
the Fathers were in no condition to dete6l 
a cheat, which was fapported both by the 
difpofition of the people, and the power of 
the civil magiftrate * ; and they were from 
that inability, forced to attribute to infernal 
agency, what was too cunningly contrived 
%o be detefted, and contrived for too im- 
pious a purpofe, to be credited as the work 
<*fGod. 

WitH refpeft to prophecy, you may; 
perhaps, have accuftomed yourfclves to conV 
fider it» as originating in Afiatic enthufiafm, 

* See Ld. Lytdefc Obf. oa St. Paul, p. 59. ' * ' * 
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Jrt Chaldean myftery, or in the fubtle ftra- 
tagem of interefted Priefts ; and have given 
yourfelves no more trouble concerning the 
predi&k>ns of facred, than concerning the 
oracles of Pagan hiftory. Or if you have 
ever caft a glance upon this fubjeft, the 
diffenfions of learned men concerning the 
proper interpretation of the Revelation, and 
other difficult prophecies, may have made 
you rafhly conclude, that all prophecies 
were equally unintelligible 5 and more in- 
debted for their accottrplifhment, to a for- 
tunate concurrence of events, and the pliant 
ingenuity of the expofitor, than to the in- 
ured forefight of the prophet. In all that 
the prophets of the old Teftament have de- 
livered, concerning the deftru&ion of par* 
ticular cities, and the defolation of particu- 
lar kingdoms, you may fee nothing but 
ihrewd conjectures, which any one acquaint- 
ed with the hiftory. of the rife and fall of 
fempires, might certainly have made : And 
&s you would not hold him for a prophet, 
who fhould now affirm, that London or 
Paris would afford to future ages, a fpe&acle 
juft as melancholy, as that which we now 
Contemplate, with a figh, in the ruins of 
Agrigentum or- Palmyra;, fo you cannot 
*-"••• a a 2 per- 
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perfuade yourfelves to believe, that the de- 
nunciations of the prophets againft the 
haughty cities of Tyre or Babylon, for in- 
ftance, proceeded from the infpiration of 
the Deity. There is no doubt, that by 
fome fuch general kind of reafoning, many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an ar- 
gument, which, if properly confidered, car- 
ries with it the ftrongeft convi&ion, 

Spinoza faid, That he would have broken 
his atheiftic fyftem to pieces, and embraced 
without repugnance, the ordinary faith of 
Chriftians, if he could have perfuaded him- 
felf of the refurre&ion of Lazarus from the 
dead -, and I queftion not, that there are 
many disbelievers, who would relinquifh 
their Deiftic tenets, and receive the gofpel, 
if they could perfuade themfelves, that God 
had ever fo far interfered in the moral go- 
vernment of the world, as to illumine the 
mind . of any one man with the knowledge 
of future events. A miracle ftrikes the 
fenfes of the perfons who fee it, a prophecy 
addrefles itfelf to the underftandings of thofe 
who behold it's completion ; and it requires, 
in many cafes fome learning, in all fome 
attention, to judge of the correfpondence of 

events 
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events vyith the predi&ions concerning 
them. No one can be convinced, that what 
Jeremiah and the other prophets foretold of 
the fate of Babylon, that it fhould be be- 
fieged by the Medes; that it fhould be taken, 
when her mighty men were drunken, when 
her fpriijgs were dried up; and that it (hould 
become a pool of water, and fhould remain 
defolate for ever* no one, I fay, can be con- 
vinced, that all thefe, and other parts of 
the prophetic denunciation, have been mi- 
nutely fulfilled, without fpending fome time 
in reading the accounts, which profane His- 
torians have delivered down to us concern- 
ing it's being taken by Cyrus ; and which 
modern travellers have given us of it's pre- 
fent fituation. 

Porphyry* was fo perfuaded of the coin~ 
cidence between the prophecies of Daniel 
and the events, that he was forced to affirm, 
the prophecies were written, after the things 
prophefied of had happened ; another Por- 
phyry has, in our days, been fo aftonifhed 
at the cprrefpondence between the prophecy 
concerning the deftruftion of Jerufalem, as 
related by St. Matthew, and the hiftory of 
that event, as recorded by Jofephus ; that 

a a 3 rather 
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rather than embrace Chriftianity, he has 
ventured (contrary to the faith of all eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory, the opinion of the learned 
of all ages, and all the rules of good criti- 
cifm) to aflat, that St. Matthew wrote his 
Gofpd after Jerufalem had been taken and 
deftroyed by the Romans. You may from 
thefe inftances perceive the ftrength of the 
argument from prophecy ; it has not been 
able indeed to vanquifh the prejudices of 
either the antient or the modern Porphyry; 
but it has been able to compel them both, 
to be guilty of obvious falsehoods, which 
have nothing but impudent affcrtions to 
fupport them. 

Some over-zealous interpreters of fcrip- 
ture have found prophecies in (imple narra- 
tions, extended real precisions beyond the 
times and circumftances to which they na-r 
turally were applied, and perplexed their 
readers with a thoufand quaint allufions and 
allegorical conceits; this proceeding has 
made men of fenfe pay lefs regard to pro- 
phecy in general ; there are fome predictions, 
however, fuch as thofe concerning the pre- 
fent ftate of the Jewifli people, and the cor* 
ruption of Chriftianity, which are now ful- 
filling 
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filling in the world 5 and which, if you will 
take the trouble to examine them, you will 
find of fuch an extraordinary nature, that 
you will not perhaps hefitate to refer them 
to God as their author ; and if you once be* 
come perfuaded of the truth of any one mi- 
racle, or of the completion of any one pro- 
phecy, you will refolve all your difficulties 
(concerning the manner of God's interpofi- 
tion, in the moral government of our fpe* 
eies, and the nature of the do&rines con- 
tained in revelation) into your own inability 
fully to comprehend the whole fcheme of 
divine providence. 

We are told, however, that the ftrange** 
fiefs of the narration, and the difficulty of 
the doctrines contained in the new Tefta- 
ment,' are not the only circumftances which 
induce you to rejeft it j you havedifcovered, 
you think, fo many contradictions, in the 
accounts which the Evangelifts have given 
of the life of Chrift, that you are compelled 
to confider the whole as an iil-digefted and 
improbable ftory. You would not reafon 
thus, upon any other occafion j you would 
not rejeft as fabulous thfc accounts given by 
&ivy and Pojybius. o£ Hannibal and thi 
i a a 4 * Car- 
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Carthaginians, though you fhould difcover 
a difference betwixt them in feveral points 
of little importance. You cannot compare 
the hiftory of the fame events as delivered 
by any two hiftorians, but you will meet 
with many circumftances ; which, though 
mentioned by one, are either wholly omitted 
or differently related by the other ; and this 
obfervation is peculiarly applicable to bio- 
graphical writings: But no one ever thought 
of difbelieving the leading circumftances of 
the lives of Vitellius or Vefpafian, becaufc 
Tacitus and Suetonius did not in every 
thing correfpond in their accounts of thefe 
emperors ; and if the memoirs of the life 
and dodtrines of M. de Voltaire himfelf, 
were fome twenty or thirty years after his 
death, to be delivered to the world by four 
of his moft intimate acquaintance; I do not 
apprehend that we fhould difcredit the whole 
account of fuch an extraordinary man, by 
reafon of fome flight inconfiftences and con- 
tradictions, which the avowed enemies of 
his name might chance to difcover in the 
feveral narrations. Though we fliould grant 
you then, that the Evangelifts had fallen 
into fome trivial contradiftions, in what 
they have related concerning the lif? of 

I Chrifti 
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Chrift ; yet you ought not to draw any 
other inference from our conceflion, than 
that they had not plotted together, as cheats 
would have done, in order to give an unex- 
ceptionable confiftency to their fraud. We 
are not however difpofed to make you 
any fuch conceflion; we will rather (hew 
you the futility of your general argument, 
by touching upon a few of the places, 
which you think are molt liable to your 
cenfure. 

You obferve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, nor John have mentioned the cruelty 
of Herod in murdering the infants of Beth- 
lehem 1 and that no account is to be found 
of this matter in Jofephus, who wrote the 
life of Herod; and therefore the fa£t re- 
corded by Matthew is not true.— The con- 
current teftimony of many independent 
writers concerning a matter of faffc unques- 
tionably adds to it's probability ; but if no- 
thing is to be received as true, upon the 
teftimony of a fingle Author, we muft give 
up fbme of the beft writers, and difbelieve 
fome of the mofl interefting fa&s of antient 
fciftory. 

Accord- 
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According to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, there was only an interval of three 
months,, you fay > between the baptiftn and 
crucifixion of Jefus * from which time tak- 
ing away the forty days of the temptation, 
there will only remain about fix weeks for 
the whole period of his public miniftry * 
y hich lafted however according to St. John* 
3t the leaft above three years* — Your objec- 
tion fairly ftated ftands thus, - Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, in writing the hiftory, of 
Jefus Chrift, mention the feveral events of 
his, life, as rfoUawing 6ne another in conti- 
nued fbcceffion, without taking notice o£ 
the times in which they happened > but is 
k a jsuft conclufion from their fiknce, to 
infer.- that- there really were no intervals of 
time between the tranfa&ions whkh they 
fecm to have connected ? Many in fiances 
might be produced from the moft admired 
Biographers of Antiquity, in which events 
arc related,, as immediately consequent to 
<each other* which, did not happen but at 
very diftant periods ; We have an obvious 
example of this manner of writing it $t f 
Matthew; .who connefts the preaching ©I 
John the Baptift with the return of jofepb 
from Egypt, though we are certain, that 
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the latter event preceded the former by a 
great many years. 

John has faid nothing of the institution 
of the Lord's fiipper ; the other Evangelifts 
have faid nothing of the wafhing of the 
difciples* feet:— What then? are you not 
alhamed to produce thcfe fadts, as inftancey 
of contradiction ? if omiflions are contra- 
dictions, look into the hiftory of the age of 
Louis the fourteenth, or into the general 
hiftory of M. de Voltaire, and you will meet 
with a great abundance of contractions. '* 

• "* 

John, in mentioning the difcourfe which 
Jefus had with his mother and his beloved 
difciple, at the time of his crucifixion, fays,- 
that (he with Mary Magdalene, ftood near 
the crofs; Matthew, on the other hand, 
fays, that Mary Magdalene and the othef 
women were there, beholding afar off: This 
you think a manifeft contradiction ; -and 
fcoffingly inquire, whether the women and 
the beloved difciple, which were near the 1 
tfrofs, could be the fame with thofe, whor 
ftood far from the croft ? — It is difficult 
not to tranfgrefs the bounds of moderation 
;and good manners, in ; anfwering sfuclr fo- 
-•• • phiftryj 
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phiftry* what! have you t6 learn, that 
though the Evangelifts {peak of the cruci- 
fixion, as of one event, it was not accom- 
pliflied in one inftartt, but lafted feveral 
hours ? And why the women, who were at 
a diftance from the crofs, might not during 
it's continuance, draw near the crofs $ or 
from being near the crofs, might not move 
from the crofs, is more than you can ex- 
plain to either us, or yourfelves. And wa 
take from you your only refuge, by deny- 
ing expreifiy, that the different Evangelifts, 
in their mention of the women, fpeak of 
the fame point of time. 

The Evangelifts, you affirm, are fallen 
into grofs contradi&ions, in their accounts 
of the appearances, by which Jefus raani- 
fefted himfelf to his difciples, after his re- 
furreftion from the dead; for Matthew 
fpeaks of two, Mark of three, Luke of two, 
and John of four. That contradiftory pro- 
portions cannot be true, is readily granted ; 
and if you will produce the place, in which, 
Matthew fays, that Jefus Chrift appeared 
twice and no oftener, it will be further 
granted, that he is contradifted by John, 
in a very material part of hi? narration; 

but 
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but till you do that, you muft cxcufe me, if 
I cannot grant, that the Evangelifts have 
contradifted each other in this point 5 for 
to common underftandings it is pretty evi- 
dent, that if Chrift appeared four times, ac- 
cording to John's account, he muft have 
appeared twice, according to that of Mat- 
thew and Luke, and thrice, according tQ 
that of Mark. 

The different Evangelifts are not only 
accufed of contradicting each other, but 
Luke is faid to have contradicted himfelf ; 
for in his Gofpel he tells us, that Jefus 
afcended into heaven from Bethany; and in 
the A6ts of the Apoftles, of which he is the 
reputed author, he informs us, that he af- 
cended from Mount Olivet. — Your objec- 
tion proceeds either from your ignorance of 
geography, or your ill will to Chriftianity ; 
and upon either fuppofition deferves our 
contempt : Be pleafed, however, to remem- 
ber for the future, that Bethany was not 
only the name of a town, but of a diftrift of 
Mount Olivet adjoining to the town. 

From this fpecimen of the contradic- 
tions, afcribed to the hiftorians of the life of 

Chrift, 
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Chrift, you may judge for yourfehres, wharf 
little reafon there i$ to rejeft Chriftianity 
upon their account; and how fadly you will 
be irapofed upon (in a matter of more con- 
fequence to you than any other) if you take 
every thing for a contradi&ion, which the 
un can did adverfaries of Chriftianity think 
proper to call one. 

Before I put an end to this addrefs, I 
cannot help taking notice of an argument, 
by \yjikh fame philofophers have of late 
endeavoured to overturn the whole fyftem 
of revelation : And it is the more neceffary 
to give an anftver to their obje&ion, as it is 
become a common fubject of philofophicxl 
converfation, especially amongft thofe, who 
have vHhed the continent. The obje&ion 
tends to invalidate, as is fuppofed, the au- 
thority of Mofes j 4 by fhewing, that the earth 
is much older, than it tan be proved to be 
from his account of the creation, and the 
fcripture chronology* We contend, that fix 
Ihoufand years have not yet elapfed, fmce 
the creation ; and thefe philosophers con- 
tend, that they have indubitable proof of 
thfc earth's being at the lead fourteen thou- 
sand years old - 9 and they complain, that 
, ;• ■ ) Mofes 
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Mofes hangs as a dead weight upon than, 
«nd blunts all their zeal for inquiry *. 

The Canonico Recupero, who, it feemsi 
i$ engaged in writing the hiftory of mount 
Etna, has difcovered a ftratum of Lava, 
which flowed from that mountain, accord-* 
ing to his opinion, in the time of the fecond 
Punic war* or about two thoufand years 
ago 5 this ftratum is not yet covered with 
foil, fufficient for the production of cithec 
com or vines * it requires then, fays the 
Canon, two thoufand years, at Jeaft, to 
convert a ftratum of lava into a fertile field? 
In finking a pit near Joci* in the neigh- 
bourhood of Etna, they have difcovered 
evident marks of feven diftinfit lavas, one 
under the other ; the furfaces of which are 
parallel, and mod of them covered with a 
thick bed of rich earth > now, the eruption, 
which formed the loweft of thefe lavas, {if 
wc may be allowed to reafon, fays the Ca- 
non, from analogy,) flowed from the moon* 
tain at leaft fourteen thoufand years ago.— « 
It might be briefly anfwfered to this objec- 
tion, by denying, that there is any thing m 
the hiftory of IVfofes repugnant to this opi-> 

• BryiOMfs Travel*. . 

••' - niott 
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nion concerning the great antiquity of the 
earth ; for though the rife and progrefs of 
arts and fciences, and the fmall multiplica- 
tion of the human fpecies, render it almoft 
to a demonftration probable, that man has 
not exifted longer upon the furface of this 
earth, than according to the Mofaic ac- 
count; yet, that the earth itfelf was then 
created out of nothing, when man was 
placed upon it, is not, according to the fen- 
timents of fome philofophers, to be proved 
from the original text of facred fcripture ; 
we might, I fay, reply, with thefe philofo- 
phers, to this formidable obje&ion of die 
Canon, by granting it in it's full extent; 
we are under no neceflity, however, of 
adopting their opinion, in order to (hew the 
weaknefs of the Canon's reafoning. For, 
in the firft place, the Canon has not fatif- 
fa&orily eftablifhed his main fa£t, that the 
lava in queftion, is the identical lava, which 
Diodorus Siculus mentions to have flowed 
from Etna, in the fecond Carthaginian war; 
and in the fecond place, it may be obferved, 
that the time neceffary for converting lavas 
into fertile fields, muft be very different, 
according to the different confiftencics of 
the lavas, and their different fituations, with 

refpeft 
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refpecfc to elevation or depreflion ; to their 
being expofed to winds, rains, and to other 
circumftances ; juft as the time, in which 
the heaps of iron flag (which refembles lava) 
are covered with verdure, is different at dif- 
ferent furnaces, according to the nature of 
the flag, and fituation of the furnace ; and 
fbmething of this kind is deducible from the 
account of the Canon himfelf $ fince the 
crevices of this famous ftratum are really 
full of rich, good foil, and have pretty large 
trees growing in them. 

But if all this fhould be thought not 
fufficient to remove the obje&ion, I will 
produce the Canon an analogy in oppofition 
to his analogy, and which is grounded on 
more certain fails. Etna and Vefuvius re- 
femble each other, in the caufes which pro- 
duce their eruptions, and in the nature of 
their lavas, and in the time necefTary to 
mellow them into foil fit for vegetation ; or 
if there be any flight difference in this re- 
fpeft, it is probably not greater than what 
fubfiffc between different lavas of the fame 
mountain. This being admitted, which no 
philofopher will deny, the Canon's analogy 

B b will 
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will prdve juft nothing at all, if we can 
produce an inftance of feven different lavas 
(with interjacent ftrata of vegetable earth) 
Which h&ve flowed from mount Vefimus, 
within the fpace, not of fourteen thoufand* 
but of fomewhat lefs than feveitteen hun- 
dred years ; for then, according to our ana- 
logy, a ftratum of lava may be covered with 
Vegetable foil, in about two hundred and 
fifty years, inftead of requiring two thou- 
fand for the purpofe. The eruption of 
Vefuvius, which deftroyed Herculatieum 
and Pompeii, is rendered ftill more famous 
by the death of Pliny, recorded by his ne- 
pheto, in his tetter to Tacitus j this event 
happened in the year 79 ; it id not yet then 
^uite feventeen hundred years, fince Her- 
ctilaneum was fwallowed ups But we are 
informed by Unqueftiortable authority, that 
€t the matter which covers the antient town 
6f HerculaneUm, is not the produce of one 
eruption only ; for there are evident marks, 
that the matter of fix eruptions has taken 
it's courfe over that which lies immediately 
above the town, and was the caufe of it's 
deftruftion. Thefe ftrata are either of lava 
tor burnt matter, with veins of good foil ie+ 

twtxt 
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(patfa* them *."-—I wiH not add another word 
ttpen this fubjp^i except that the bifhop 
of the diocefe, was not much out in his ad- 
vice: to Canonico Recupero — to take care, 
not to make his: mountain older than Mofes; 
though it would have been full as well, to 
have feut his mouth with a reafon, as to 
have (topped it with the dread of an eccle- 
fiaftical eenfure. 

You perceive* with what eafe a little at- 
tention will remove a great difficulty 5 but 
had we been able to (ay nothing in expla- 
nation of this phenomenon, we (hould not 
have a&ed a very rational part, in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infide- 
lity, or fuffering a minute philofopher to 
rob us of our religion. 

You* objections to revelation, may be 
numerous ; you may find fault with the ac- 
count, which Moles has given of the crea- 
tion and the fall ; you may not be able to 
get water enough for an univerfal deluge 5 
nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 

• See Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples aad it's Neighbourhood, in the Philof. 
Traaf. Vol. Ui. p. 7* 
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all the different kinds of aeriel and terreftriat 
animals ; you may be diiTatisfied with the 
command for facrificing of Ifaac, for plun- 
dering the Egyptians, and for extirpating 
the Canaanites; you may find fault with 
the Jewilh ceconomy, for it's ceremonies, 
it's facrifices, and it's multiplicity of priefts ; 
you may obje6fc to the imprecations in the 
pfalms, and think the immoralities of Da- 
vid, a fit fubjeft for dramatic ridicule*; 
you may look upon the partial promulga- 
tion of Chriftianity, as an infuperable ob- 
jeftlon to it's truth ; and way wardly rcjeft 
the goodnefs of God toward yourfelves, be- 
caufe you do not comprehend, how you 
have deferved it more than others; you may 
know nothing of the entrance of fin and 
death into the world, by one man's tranf- 
greflion; nor be able to comprehend the 
do&rine of the crofs and of redemption by 
Jefus Chrift ; in fhort, if your mind is Jo 
difpofed, you may find food for your fcep- 
ticifm in every page of the Bible, as well as 
in every appearance of nature; and it is 

• See, Saiil et David Hyperdrame. 

Whatever cenfure the author of this compofition may de- 
ferve for his intention, the work itself deferves none; it's 
ridicule is coo grofs, to miflead even the ignorant* 

not 
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not in the power of any perfon, but your- 
felves, to clear up your doubts; you muft 
read, and. you muft think for yourfelves; 
and you muft do both with temper, with 
candour, and with care. Infidelity is a rank 
weed ; it is nurtured by our vices, and can- 
not be plucked up as eafily as it may be 
planted: Your difficulties with refpeft to 
revelation, may have firft arifen, from your 
own reflexion on the religious indifference 
<of jthofe, whom from your earljeft infancy, 
you have been accuftonjed to; revere, and 
imitate; domeftic irreligipn may have made 
you a willing hearer of libertine conversa- 
tion; and the uniform prejudices of the 
world, may have finifhed the bufinefs, at a 
very early age; and left you to wander 
through life, without a principle to dirfcdfc 
your conduft, and to die without hope. 
We are far from wifhing you to truft : tbg 
word of the Clergy for the truth of your 
religion ; we beg of you to examine it to the 
bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not to 
hold it faft unlefs you find it good. Till 
you are difpofed to undertake this tafk, it 
becomes you to confider with great feriouf- 
nefs and attention, whether it can be for 
your intereft to efteem a few witty farcafms, 
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or ignorant mifrc- 
or unwarranted afiertoons, as 
unanfwcrable arguments agakdt revelation; 
and a very flight nefle&ion wiM convince 
you, that it will certainly be for your repu- 
tation, to employ the flippancy <k your rhe- 
toric, and the poignancy of your ridicule, 
upon any fubje£t, la&er than upon the 
fubjed of Religion. 

I take my leave with recommending to 
your notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
gave to a young man, who was defirous of 
-becoming acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Chriftian religion. " Study the holy 
Scripture, efpecially the new Teftament: 
Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for it's author ; 9afe&tkm 
•for it's end ; and Truth -without any mix- 
ture of error for it's matter *" 



I am, &c. 



• Locke's Poflh. Works. 
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MY LORD, 

YOUR Grace, by confecrating me a 
Bifhop, has not encreafed my zeal to 
ferve the cauf? of Chriftianky, but you have 
afforded me a better opportunity of doing 
it, than I could poffibly have had as a pri- 
vate mans for this addrefs, which it might 
have been thought great prefumption in me 
to have offered before, may now, I hope, 
be prefented to your Grace, without my in- 
curring the imputation of intruding into 
matters not appertaining to my fituation 
in life* 

It would be doing great injuftke to your 
Grace's well-known candour and regard for 
every thing refpe&ing the good of the 
Church, to entertain the leaft doubt of your 

giving 
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giving an unprejudiced attention to what I 
have to offer; but to conciliate a fimilar 
attention from minds lefs liberally difpofed, 
it may be neceffary to declare, which I now 
do, in the moft folemii manner, that I have 
no private view, direft or indireft, in what 
I am about to propofe : Nor is the matter 
now haftily conceived by me, in confequence 
of my promotion, nor introduced from a 
filly vanity of being looked upon .as a Re- 
former ; a char after which in all ages has 
met with as much detraction as prdtfe ; but 
it has long dwelt upon my mind $ I have 
revolved it in various ways* I have can- 
vafTei it in converfation, inter Syhas Acs- 
<ktm\ with men of difmtercfted probity, true 
i^hriftian fimplictty, and excellent erudi- 
tion $ and from the moft ferious conviftion 
of duty, I am emboldened to make the at- 
tempt of promoting, as in my conference I 
am perfuaded, the intere&s of the C&riftiaa 
Religion, and the true dignity of the Efta- 
blifhed Church. — Thefe, it may be iaid, 
and it is truly faid, are but different expref- 
•fions for the fame thing ; for there can be 
no true dignity in any Church Eftafblifti- 
ment, except what is derived to k from itfc 
feeing the mott uTcafal Mean of iaaQflcating 

the 
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&e religion of Chrift, Without taking upon 
me to find fault with other modes of Church 
Government, I profefs an unfeigned regard 
for our own, and ihould ;be as ready as any 
man in oppofmg any attempts to fubvert it, 
not from any mean attention to it's emolu- 
ments, bat from ,a firm perfiaafion of it's 
utility. 

I know not whether it may be worth 
while in this place, to take :notice of a paltry 
cenfure, which is fometi me s openly, often 
covertly, always* I itruft, unjuiftly paffed on 
the Zeal which the Clergy profefs for * the 
Chupch OEftafolifliment:; it is faid to be a 
zeal refembling th^t ofDmetriuSj the Clergy 
are fufpe&ed of crying up the Eftablilh- 
ment, left the craft by which they have 
their livelihood fhould be fet at nought* Sor- 
did and illiberal imputation ! The Clergy 
of England haw a zeal for the Church of 
England, but they have a greater zeal for 
the Church of Chrifh There are few of 
them, I hope, who would fcruple profeffiog 
a wifli, that the pure banner of the gofpd 
may, if need fhall fo require, he cHfjplayed 
triumphant on the ruins of every Church 
Eftablifhment in Chriftendom. What if 

there 
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there was no Eftablifhment ? — Thofe who 
are now bred to the Church, would apply 
their money, their time, and their talents 
in fome other way: And jtfier^ are few ways, 
in which they might not be able to procure 
for themfelves, and for their families, as 
good, or a better provifion, than they at 
prefent derive from the Church. We fee, 
in the courfe of every century, a great many 
ample fortunes accumulated, and obfcure 
families ennobled, by the profeflion of the 
Law, by the Army, by the Navy, and by 
Commerce $ but it is a rare thing indeed to 
fee a Churchman, in confequence of his 
profeflion, lifting his pofterity above the 
common level, either in rank or fortune* 
And yet there can be no pjtfumption in 
fuppofing, that men brought up to the 
Church have as' found underftandings as 
thofe who are brought up to the Bar ; the 
fame induftry, genius, or ability of any kind, 
which contribute to place a nian on the 
Bench of Bifhops, might, if they had beeii 
di reded into another channel, have placed 
him on the Bench of Judges; and he whole 
head is covered with an Archiepifcopai Mitre, 
might have been adorned with the more 
fubftantial and permanent honours ufually 

con- 
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conferred on a Lord High Chancellor.—* 
But to return. 

Let me intreat your Grace not to fuffer 
the mere term Innovation to alarm your ap- 
prehenfion, either for the peace of the Com* 
munity, or the fafety of the Church Efta- 
bliihment; the writer would have thrown 
his pen into the fire, and his propofals after 
it, if there had been the moft diftant ten- 
dency in them to difturb either. I know it 
is commonly faid, that wife and good men 
look upon every attempt to reform what is 
amife, either in Church or State, as a matter 
of dangerous tendency: But it may be juftly 
doubted, whether there is not as much timi- 
dity as wifdom, as much indolence as good- 
nefs in this caution ; certain I am, that if 
Luther and the Reformers had been men of 
fuch difpofitions, the Church of Chrift 
would never have been purged in any degree, 
by them at leaft, from it's Antichriftian 
corruptions. The medical maxim, Malum 
bene pofitum ne moveto> merits the obfcrvance 
of the Phyfician of the Body Politick, as 
well as of the Body Natural.— I readily ac- 
knowledge that it does fo : — But when the 

Evil, 
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Evil, though unobferved* is really rankiiag 
in the heart, depraving the noWcft pacts, 
and infenfibly undermining the whole con- 
stitution, it is the bufinefe of them both, 
unlefs they will be deemed bunglers* to ao 
complifh it's removal* " My fon, fays So- 
lomon, fear thou die Lord and the King, 
and meddle not with them who are given 
to change/' — Agreed again:— God forbid 
that either your Grace or I (houJd meddle 
with them who would wifh us to change 
our fear of God into impiety ; our reverence 
for the King and Constitution, into Anar- 
chy and Rebellion. But there is neither Sin 
nop Shame, I apprehend, in meddling with 
thofe who would wifh to make foch a little 
change in the Church Eftablifhment as 
would, with the bleffing of God, produce 
a great change for the better in the faith 
and manners of the whole community. 

To keep your Grace no longer in fuf- 
penfe as to the meaning of this addrefs, I 
have two propolals to make to you; one 
refpe&s the Revenues of the Bifhops; the 
other thofe of the inferior Clergy $ both of 
them tending to the fame end j — - mt a pa- 
rity 
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tity ef preferment t 7 but a better apportioned 
distribution of what the State allows for 
the maintenance of the cftablifhcd clergy. 

To begin with the Biftiopricks— It would 
be an eafy matter to difptay much erudition, 
in tracing the hiftory of the Eftablifhment of 
the feveral Archbifhopricks and Biftiopricks, 
which now fubfift in England and Wales ; 
but as the investigation would tend very 
little, if at all, to the illuftration of the 
fubjeft we are upon) I will not mifpend 
cither your Grace's leifure or my own in 
making it. Whatever was the primary oc- 
cafion of it, the fa£t is certain — that the 
Revenues of the Biftiopricks are very une- 
qual in value, and that there is a great in- 
equality alfo in the Patronage appertaining 
to the different Sees. The firft propofal 
which I humbly fubmit to your Grace's de- 
liberation, is the utility of bringing a Bill 
into Parliament— to render the Biftiopricks 
more equal to each other* both with refpeft 
to income and patronage, by annexing part 
of the Eftates, and part of the preferments 
of the richer Biihopricks, as they become va- 
cant, to the poorer. ■*- Your Grace will ob* 
ferve, that here is no injury propofed to be 

done 
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done to the prefent poffeflbrs of the richer 
Bifhopricks; let them enjoy in peace the 
Emoluments which their great defervings,, 
x>r great good fortunes have procured for 
them ; and as to that difappointment of ex- 
pectation which fome men may fuffer, it is 
of too vague a value to be eftimated, it is 
too ftrange a fpecies of property to be valued 
at all. Before your Grace's mind can fug- 
ged: to you the difficulties of accomplishing 
fuch a defign, or the other bbje&ions which 
may, probably, be made to it, allow me to 
point out fome of the Advantages, whidi I 
think would certainly attend it. 

i. By a Bill of this kind, the poorer 
Bifhops would be freed from the neceflity 
of holding Ecclefiaftical preferments in com- 
mendam with their Bifhopricks -, a pra£tice 
which bears hard upon the rights and ex* 
peclations of the reft of the Clergy j which 
is difagreeable to the Bifhops themfelves* 
which expofes them to much, perhaps, un- 
defended obloquy, but which certainly had 
better not fubfift in the Church. I do not 
take upon me to fix the precife fum which 
would enable a Bifhop,- not to pollute Gof- 
pel Humility with the Pomp of Prelacy, 

not 
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not to emulate the Noble and Opulent in 
fuch luxurious and expenfive levities as be- 
come neither Churchmen nor Chriftians; 
but to maintain fuch a decent eftablifhment 
in the world as would give weight to his 
example, and authority to his admonition ; 
to make fuch a moderate provifion for his 
children, as their father's mode of living 
would give them fome little right to ex- 
pe£t; and to recommend his religion by 
works of Charity, to the ferious examina- 
tion of unbelievers of every denomination. 
JThe Sum requifite for thefe purpofes admits 
of great latitude $ fome would think that it 
ought to be more, others that it ought to 
be lefs than the Salaries of the Judges* but 
the revenues of the Bifhopricks, if more 
equally divided, would, probably, be fuffi- 
cient to afford to each Bifliop a fum, not 
much different from a Judge's falary $ and 
they, would do this even fuppofing that it 
fhould be thought right, to make no defal- 
cation from the prefent incomes of the twd 
Archbiihopricks. But whether the Incomes 
of the Biihops fhould, by the propofed al- 
teration, be made a little greater or a little 
lefc than tbofe of the Judges, ftill would 

C c they 
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they be fuftkient far the purpofc c£ render- 
ing Comwttukms wholly unnecefiary. 

*. A second confluence of the Bill pro- 
pofed, would be a greater independence of 
the Btfoops io: the Hoofe of Lords.— I know 
that many will be ftartted, I beg them not 
to be offended, at the Surmtfe of the BHhope 
4»©t bevagi independent m the Houfe of 
Lords ^ %nd it wouU be eafy enough to 
wb»w a logical cobweb, large enough and 
ftrong enough to cover and protect the can- 
duct of the Right Reverend. Bench from the 
attacks of thofe wbo djfltke Eptfcopacy. 
This I fey would be an eafy talk, but it is 
far abovfe my ability to, eradicate from the 
minds of others* (who are, notwithstand- 
ing* 33 well attached 1 to tbe,Church Efta- 
bliihmtnt as^ourfelvts,) afblpicion, that the 
prefpeft of being txanflated influences the 
minds of the Bifliopa too powerfully, and 
induces ;tbem to pay too great an attention 
to the beck of a Miniftev. I am far from 
laying or thinking, that the fiifeops of the 
prelfent age ace more Obfcqiiicms in their at* 
tention- to Minifteis than febekr Predc c c fl bre 
ijave b&&» or that the Spiritual Locds are 

. the 
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the only Lorck who are liable to this fufpi^ 
cion> or that Lords in general, are the pnly 
perfons on whom expe&atioh has an influ- 
ence; but the fufpicion, whelther *weli or ill 
founded, is difreputable to our order) and* 
What is of vyorfe confequence, it hinders 
us from doing that good which we other* 
wife .might do 5 for the. Laity* whitftnhtfjr 
entertain fuch a fufpicion concerning u^ 
will accufe us of Avarice ami Ambition, of 
making a gain of Godiinefs', of bartering 
jhe dignity of our Office for the chance of 
•a tranflation, in one word of-r-Secularity— ; 
and againft that Accufation they are very 
backvvard in allowing the Hifhops or the 
jCkrgy in general, fuch kind of defence a6 
they would readily allow to ^ny other clafe 
x*f Men* aqiy other denomination of Chrik 
tians, under the fimilar circumftances, of 
large families and fmall fortunes. Inftead 
then: of quibbling and difputing againft the 
exiftence of a Minifter's influence over us, 
or recriminating and retorting the petulance 
of thafe who accufe us on that account, let 
us endeavour to remove the Evil $ or, if k 
muft not be t admitted that this evil has any 
real exiftence, let us endeavour to remove 
the appearance of it. A J&U of the kind 
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here propofed would be' effectual to thii 
purpofe. For though itf might be difficult 
to render the Revenues of the different Sees 
precifcly equkl to each other; though it 
might be proper that the Bifliops of fuch 
laborious Diocefcs as London y Lincoln, and 
Chejier, fhould be fomewhat better provided 
for than thofe : of Durhatii, Wincbefler, and 
Ely ; fince it is a maxim of Scripture that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire; and of 
common fenfe that the hire fhould be pro- 
portioned to the labour; though this, I fay, 
might be proper, yet the disparity. of In#* 
come and Patronage might, be made fo 
{mall, or fo apportioned to the labour, that 
few Bifhops, unlefs for local confiderations, 
would be difpofed . to wifti for: tranilations, 
and confequentlyr would, in appearance as 
well as in reality, be Independent.— But in 
rendering the Bifhopa independent, you will 
reduce the influence of the Crown in the 
Houfe of Lords. — I do not mean to deny 
this charge -, nay, I am willing to admit it 
in it's full extent; and as this admifHon 
may operate on the minds of fome good 
men, as a folid Objection to the plan itfelf j 
and may afford matter of fecret flander, or 
open calumny againft the propofer of it; I 

will 
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will trcfpafs upon your Grace's patience with 
a fhort, but at the fame time with a full 
ajid fincere explanation of my opinion on 
that head; for I (houjd think myfelf utterly 
unworthy the favour I have received from 
his Majefty, and the facred QBice to which 
I have been appointed, if either fear of of- 
fending, or expectation of pleading, or any 
other confideration on earth, could influ- 
ence me to difguife my feijtiments, on any 
fiibjedfc of civil or religious Importance. 
With refpeft then to the influence of the 
Crown, here alluded to, I have confidered 
it in the following manner, . 

> 

In the embarrafling fituations of private 
life, we all acknowledge the propriety, and 
feel the utility, of confulting, not humble 
and pliant dependents, but fenfible and in- 
dependent friends ; Wh?n our own under- 
ftandings are diftrafted by doubts; heated 
by refentment, inftigated by ambition, de- 
preffed by defpair, or deranged and diftem* 
pered by the violence of any ^ffe&ion, the 
advice of an honeft, independent, and dif- 
p^ffionate friend, ip of the greateft ufe ; it 
may often, at the moment of it's being 
given, be very unpalatable, but it is alw^y* 
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falutary, and we fcldom fail to repent the 
riot having taken it. It is the misfortune 
of men in elevated fituations, that they fel- 
dom meet with friends who will fpeak 
plainly to them, or attempt to ftop their 
career of folly or extravagance $ the fear of 
offending cramps the difpofition for advtf- 
ing; many a great eftate has beetl fooliftily 
diflipated, many a fair charafter undone, by 
the timid forbearance, the interefted acqui- 
efcfence of etfpe&ing dependents j which 
might have been preferved intire and unful- 
liedj by the firm remonftrance of an honeft 
friend. This obferVation is certairtly as ap- 
plicable to the concerns of public as of pri- 
vate life } the advice of an independent Par- 
liament is as ferviceablc to the Crown, as 
that of an independent friend is to an indi- 
vidual. We know by whom it was faid, 
where no counfel is the people foil : But in the 
multitude ofCounfelhrs there isfafetyi and we 
know too, that the wife king who faid it, 
would have faid no fuch thing, had he fuf- 
pe&ed that an external influence, rather 
than an internal convifUon, would have 
rendered his multitude of Counfelloi? all of 
the fame mind. The principles of thofe 
^ho have fpoken agaiyft the influence of 

the 
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the Crown, have been either much mifun- 
derftood, or much mifrcprcfented ; they have 
been accufed, by fly innuendo*, of defigning 
to ruin the conftitution by lowering the 
prerogative; of wifhing to introduce the 
moft tyrannous (in my apprehcnfion) of all 
Governments, a Republic, in the room of 
a limited Monarchy. For my own part, 
and I verily believe I am far from being lin- 
gular in my notions, I take this opportu- 
nity of publicly declaring to your Grace, 
what I have a thoufand times before de- 
clared to my friends in private, that I never 
entertained the moft diftant defire, of feeing 
either the Democratical, Of the Ariftocrati- 
cal fcale of the Conftitution, outweigh the 
Monarchical ; not one jot of the legal pre- 
rogative did I ever wifti to fee aboliftied; 
not one tittle of the King's influence in the 
State to be deftroyed, except fo far as it was 
extended over the deliberations of the Here- 
ditary Counfellors of the Crown, or the 
Parliamentary Rcprefentati ves of the people* 
I own I have wjfhed, and I own (with a 
heart as loyal as the loyaleft) that J fhali 
continue to wifti, that an influence of this 
kin4 may be diminifhed 5 becaufe I firmly 
believe that it's diminution will) eventually, 
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tend to the confervation of the genuine con- 
ftitution of our country -, to the honour of 
his Majefty's Government ; to the {lability 
of the Hanover fuccefllon ; and to the pro- 
motion of the public good. Had the influ- 
ence here fpoken of been lefs predominant 
of late years ; had the meafures of the Ca- 
binet been canvaffed by the wifdom, and 
tempered by the moderation of men exer- 
cifing their free powers of deliberation for 
the common weal, the brightcft jewel of his 
Majefty's crown had not now been tarnifh- 
ed; the ftrongeft limb of the Britifh Empire 
had not now been rudely fevered from it's 
parent ftock. I make not this remark with 
a view of criminating any fet of Minifters, 
(for the beft may be miftaken in their judge- 
ments, and errors which are paft fhould be 
forgotten, buried in the zeal of all parties 
to re&ify the mifchiefs they have occasioned) 
but fimply to ftiew, by a recent example, 
that the influence of the Crown when ex- 
erted by the Cabinet, over the Public Coun- 
fejlors of the King, is a circumftance fo far 
from being to be wiflied by his true friends, 
that it is as dangerous to the real interefts 
and honour of the Crown itfelf, as it is 
odious to the people, and deftru&ive of 

public 
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public liberty ; it may contribute to keep a 
prime Minifter in his place contrary to the 
fenfe of the wife ft and bed part of the com- 
munity; it may contribute to keep the King 
himfelf unacquainted with his People's 
wifhes, but it cannot do the King or the 
State any fervice. To maintain the contrary 
is to fatyrize his Majefty's Government, it 
is to infinuate that his views and interefts 
are fo disjoined from thofe of his people, 
that they cannot be effe&uated by the un- 
influenced concurrence of honeft men. It 
is far beneath the Character of a great and, 
an upright Monarch, to be fufpe&ed of a 
defire to carry any plans of Government 
into execution in oppofition to the Senti- 
ments of a free and enlightened Parliament; 
and the Minifter who fhould be bafe enough 
to advife him to adopt fuch an arbitrary, 
fyftem of Government, or (hoyld fupply the 
corrupted means of carrying it on, would 
deferve the execration of eve^y maq of in- 
tegrity, and would, probably, jfooner or. 
later, meet with the deferved deteftation of 
the Prince himfelf. It is of fuch Men . as 
thefe — there is no impropriety, I hope, in 
borrowing truth from tragedy, fince Cbty- 
fofiom is faid to have flept with even an 

Arifto- 
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Ariftophanes under his pillow; it is of fuch 
men as thefc the Poet fpeaks, 

It is the curie of Kings, to be attended 
By (laves that take their humours for a warrant ; 
And who, to be endeared to a King, 
Make ho conference to deftroy his honour. 

In a word, if there be any one meafure 
more likely than another to preferve pure 
and unblemifhed tjie honour of the Crown ; 
to fecure it's moft valuable rights ; to pro- 
cure for it warm, bold, determined friends, 
who in the hour of danger would fupport 
it at the hazard of their lives againft foreign 
or domeftic infult j I verily believe it to be, 
the eftablifhing, as much as poflible, the 
independency of the fcveral Members of both 
Houfes of Parliament. If I am wrong in 
jhis opinion, I fhould be glad to be fet right, 
my mind, I truft, is open to convi&ion, 
jmd difpofed to follow truth wherever it may 
|>e found ; but whilft this is my opinion, 
your Grace may be allured that I cannot 
adqiit the circumftance, of the Bifhops be- 
ing rendered independent in the Houfe of 
Lords, as any real Objection to the plan 
propofed j on the contrary, I think it a very I 

ftrong Argument in it's favour i fo ftrong J 
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an one, that if there was no other, it would 
be fufficient to fanftify the meafure. The 
Biftiops have, on trying occafions, been faft 
friends to the Crown ; they have, on trying 
occafions alfo, been faft friends to the liber- 
ties of the people ; and they would not, in 
my humble opinion, become worfe friends 
to either King or People, from their being 
rendered independent of them both. 

3. A third probable effeft, of the propoC 
ed plan, would be a longer refidence of the 
Bifhops in their refpe&ive Diocefes; from 
which the beft confequences might be ex* 
peeled. When the temptations to wifh for 
tranflations were in a great meafure remov- 
ed, it would be natural for the Bifhops, in 
general, to confider themfelves as fettled for 
life, in the Sees to which they fhould be 
firft appointed} this confideration would 
induce them to render their places of refi- 
dencc more comfortable and commodious ; 
and an opportunity of living more comfort- 
ably, would beget an inclination to live 
more conftantly in them. Being wedded 
as it were to a particular Diocefe, they would 
think it expedient to becomte, and* they 
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would of courfe become better acquainted 
with their Clergy 5 and by being better ac- 
quainted with the fituations, profpefts, tem- 
pers, and talents of their Clergy, they would 
be better able to co-operate with them, in 
the great work of amending the Morals of 
his Majefty's fubje&s, and of feeding the 
flock of Chrift. It is the duty of Chrif- 
tian Paftors in general, and of the principal 
Shepherds particularly, to flrengthen that 
member of the flock which is difeafed> to heal 
that which is Jick, to bind up that which is 
broken* to bring again that which is driven 
away> and to feek that which is loft : That 
thefe and other parts of the paftoral office 
can never be fo well performed, as when 
the Shepherd is refident in the midft of his 
flock, can admit of no queftion. The man- 
ners of the Englifh Bifhops are (I truft I 
fpeak rightly — I am certain I mean not to 
fpeak flatteringly) as pure and irrcprehen- 
fible as thofe of any other Prelates in Eu- 
rope s and as the world in general lives more 
according to fafhion than reafon, it is not 
eafy to conceive what beneficial influence 
the Examples of the Bifhops, refiding in 
their Diocefes, and letting their light fliinc | 
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before men who would be difpofed to ob- 
ferve it, would have on the lives and con- 
verfations of both Clergy and Laity. 

I have long confidered the Clergy who 
are difperfed through the kingdom, as a 
little leaven preferving, from extreme cor- 
ruption, the whole mats; and the great 
kindnefs and refpe&> with which the whole 
order is treated by the beft and moft en- 
lightened part of the Laity, is a proof that 
they confider them in the fame light. Your 
Grace's candour and moderation will exciife 
me, if in this commendation I include the 
Diflenting- Clergy, whom I cannot look up- 
on as inferior to the Clergy of the Efta* 
biifhment, either in learning or morals. It 
is owing principally to the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Clergy in general, that there 
is not more infidelity in the higheft, more 
immorality in the loweft clafles of the com- 
munity s but there would, probably, be lefs 
of both, if we were all of us, in the words 
of Biftiop Burnet^ addreffed to George I. 
" obliged to live and to labour more fuitably 
to our profeffion ." It may be urged, that 
the attendance of the Bifhops in the Houfe 
of Lords, is inconfiftent with the residence 

here 
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here fpokeh 6f~in no wife— rs a longer 
refidcnce does not imply a continual refi- 
dence ; in the courie of the year .opportunity 
enough may be found to let the State have, 
oil important occafions, the benefit of their 
Advice i and their Diocefes, on moft occa- 
fions, the benefit of their infpe&ion * and 
they will be bed able to judge for themfelves 
^rhere, at any particular time* their pretence 
will be of moft ufe. 

Some, I doubt not, will be ready enough 
to think* that the State wx>uld receive little 
injury by the perpetual abfence of the Bi- 
fhops from the Houfe of Lords. — *I fee no 
reafon for thinking, that it would not re* 
ceive as much injury from the abfence of 
fix and twenty independent Spiritual Peers* 
as from the abfence of an equal number of 
Temporal Peers of any order. The Bench of 
JRifhops is composed* either of the younger 
branches of Noble Families, or of Men who 
are fprung from what the old Barons would 
call no Anceftry; but why fliould it be 
thought, that the underftajidings of either 
of thefc forts of Men, are a whit inferior 
to thofe of the Temporal Lords ? The Bi- 
(hops of Noble Blood have> unqueilionably, 
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had as good opportunities of mental % 
provement; and have* probably, made as 
proper an ufe of them, as their elder bro- 
thers, uncles, or coufins have done ; and it 
would be a miferable affectation of modefty, 
a bafc adulation of the Nobility, to admit, 
that the plebeians who have raifed themfclves 
to the Bench, are inferior to their honour- 
able or right honourable Brethren, in learn- 
ing or fagacity, in judgment or integrity* 
in any one qualification requisite to confti- 
tute a Man an ufeful Counfellor, in con* 
cerns Ecclefiaftical or Civil. 

the advantages which would attend the pro* 
pofed change in the value of the Bifhopricks; 
and endeavoured to obviate what fame wSi 
be inclined to think main objections) to tint 
making it. As to the difficulties which 
might attend the execution* of it, they are 
jseither many nor great, I profefs that I fee 
none, but what might eafily be overcome, 
without doing the leaft injury to any one, 
by the good fenfe and the good temper of a 
Committee of Spiritual and Temporal Lords, 
inverted with full powers to make proper 
inquiries, and heartily diipofed towards the 
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btifihcfs. To enter into a defcription of 
particulars, when there may be a chance 
that the general outline will be difapproved, 
would; be equally irkfome to your Grace 
and to myfelf : If I had leifure, I fhould 
want inclination, to fpend more of my time 
than is neceffary in delineating a fcheme, 
which either the more comprehenfive wif- 
<lom, or the more efficient prejudices of 
other men, may quafh at once, by pro- 
nouncing it ufelefs, impolitic, or impracti- 
cable. 

The fecond thing which I have to recom- 
mend to your Grace's attention is the intro- 
duction of a Bill into Parliament. — For 
appropriating, as they become vacant , one 
third or fome other definite part, of the In- 
come of every Deanery, Prebend or Canon- 
ry, of the Churches of Weftminfter, Wind- 
for, Chriftichurch, Canterbury, Worcefter, 
Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, 
Carlifle, &c. to the fame purpofes, \ mutatis 
mutandis, as the Firft Fruits and Tenths 
were appropriated by the A£t paffed in the 
fifth of Queen Anne. Dignities which after 
this dedudion would not. yield one hundred 
a year, fhould not, I think, be meddled 1 
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with.— If any one, in the outfet of this in- 
quiry, fhould be forward to objeft; that 
many ofthefe Preferments, being in the 
Patronage of the Crown, ought not to be 
leflened without his Majefty's efpecial con- 
fent j let fuch an one know, that there is 
no with to leffen them without that confent; 
but this confent, we are certain, will not be 
withheld if the propofal (hall appear to his 
Majefty to be for the credit of the Church, 
and the good of his Subje&s; and God 
prevent it's taking effeft if it will not be 
for both. 

. This propofal will, I am fenfible, be very 
differently received by different forts of men : 
Some will confider it as an attack upon the 
Hierarchy, as tending to lower the Church 
Eftablifhment; others will think that it does 
not go far enough, they will prefer levelling 
to lowering, the abolition of Deans and 
Chapters to their redu6tion. So much may 
reafonably be faid on both fides, that I can- 
not, on this occafion, flop to fay any thing 
on either fides and my.bufinefs indeed, is 
not fo much with Deans and Chapters, as 
with a very ufeful, with what fome will not 
fcruple to call the moft ufeful part of the 
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Clergy — the Parochial Clergy. The general 
provision for this clafs of men, is fo ex-* 
ceedingly fcanty and mean, that there furely 
can be no impropriety in wifhing, that 
k may be increafed; efpecially when the 
increafe is propofed to be made, without 
either reclaiming any part of the Church 
Property, which was by ftrange means 
enough conveyed into Lay hands ; or im- 
jtofing any new burdens on the community 
in general > or taking from, any one of the 
Clergy the leaft part of what he is at prefeht 
poffeffed of. 

m * 

The Revenue of the Church of England 
is not, I think, well underftood in general ; 
at leaft I have met with a great many very 
fenfible men, of ail profeflions ind ranks, 
who did hot tinderftand it. They have ex- 
preffed a furprife, bordering on difbelief, 
when Lhave ventured to affurfe them, that 
the whole income of the Church, including 
Bifhopricks, Deans and Chapters, Rectories, 
Vicarages, Dignities and Benefices of all 
kinds, and even the two Uhiverfities witk 
their refpe&ive Colleges, which being Lay 
Corporations ought not to be taken into 
the account,, did not amount, upon the mbft 
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liberal calculation, to 1 500000 1. a year. I 
Will not trouble your Grace with the man* 
Her of making this calculation, but I have 
good reafon to believe it to be near the 
truth, it is certainly near enough for the 
inference which I wifti to draw from it, 
which is fifthly this, — that if we had no 
Bifhops to infpeft and govern the Church 5 
no Deaneries, Prebends, or Canonries to 
Simulate the Clergy to excel in literary 
attainments; no Univerfities or Colleges 
(which with all their faults are the beft Se- 
minaries of Education in Europe) to in* 
ftruft our youth; nothing but Parochial 
Clergy, and all of thefe provided for by an 
equal partition, not with (landing the great 
inequality of their merits, of the prefent 
Ecclefiaftical Revenues, there would not be, 
tftimAting the number of the Clergy at ten 
thoufand, aboye 150L a year for each indi- 
vidual. I would hot be underftood to afFeft 
a mathematical precifion in this matter, the 
fubje& would admit it, but the prefent data 
are not fuflicient to enable any perfon to 
make it j but whether we fuppofe an offici- 
ating Minifter to have 120L or 150I. a year, 
it is a fum not much to be envied him. 
Apothecaries and Attornies, in very mode- 
« ' • - d d 2 rate 
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rate, practice, make as much by their re^; 
fpe&ive profeffions -, without having been at 
the fame expences with the Clergy in their 
Educations, and without being, like them, 
prohibited by the laws of their Country r 
from bettering their circumftanees, by unit- 
ing to the Emoluments of their profeffions, 
the profits refulting from farming or any 
kind of trade. 

I do not introduce thefe remarks, in thia 
place, with any intention of finding fault 
with the State, for it's not having made a 
better provifion for it's Clergy y but merely 
with a view of reftifying the mifconcep- 
tions, removing the prejudices, and leflen- 
ing the envy of many, ©therwife well-dif-: 
pofed perfons, towards the Church Efta- 
blifliment. The whole Provifion for the 
Church is as low as it can be, unlet? the 
State will be contented with a beggarly and 
illiterate Clergy, too mean and contemptible 
to do any good either by precept or example, 
unlefs it will condefcend to have Taylors 
and Coblers for it's Paftors and Teachers. 
% There are feveral, no doubt, who looking 
upon the Chriftian religion as an impofture> 
and the Clergy as an hive of hypocritical 

drones, 
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drones, would be willing enough to affift 
any needy minifter in plucking from the 
Church a part or the whole of it's poffefc 
(ions, provided by fuch a plunder they could 
f>referve their own from depredation 5 with 
thefe men I cannot argue, not becaufe they 
are not Chriftians, but becaufe they are as 
ignorant of the Science of Government as 
of Chriftianity 5 and it is the lefs neceffary 
to enter into any difcuffion of their princi- 
ples, as they are not likely to be adopted by 
any minifter, who underftands the ufe of 
religion in enforcing morality, and the ufe 
of good morals in fecuring the welfare of 
the community; but if any fhort-fighted 
minifter, in order to ferve a turn, to ftop 
fome rotten hole in his adminiftration, 
ihould be found hardy or filly enough to 
adopt them $ we may be well perfuaded that 
the King and the Parliament would have 
wifdom and goodnefs enough to check his 
folly and countera6t his defigns; they would 
-fay^to hirnjn the Language of the late Lord 
Chatham — " the Church (God blefs it I) 
has but a pittance." — Nor is this pittance 
itfelf to be envioufly regarded, as the here- 
ditary property of any particular clafs of 
people, it doe§ not belong to the T> ike of 

p d 3 Ley^ r ~ 
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Jjcvi j we none of us lay claim to any pari 
of it in confluence of our being <tefeende4 
from this or that family. The property of 
the church is the real property of thofe whft 
at prefent poffefs it, but it may be efteem^4 
the reverfionary property of every family in 
the Kingdom; it is fomewhat that, every 
man has a title to, over aftd above that 
which he can produce his Parchments for, 
Look at the poffeffors of Bifhopricks, Deane* 
rifes, Prebends, Rectories and all the other 
ISmolumentsf ©f the Church, and ypu will 
find them defeended from the Nobility, th$ 
Gentry, the Commonalty, from all ranks* 
|>rofeflions, and orders, of the State. I fay 
again the property of the Church ought to 
J>e confidtfred as the property of the King* 
dom at large ; I do not mean, inafintfch ap 
it is a part of the Kingdom which 19 givfen 
to the Church by the common or the ftatute 
l4w t of the Kingdom 5 but as the indivi* 
duals who enjoy it, are or may be, in a fuc- 
ceffion of years, taken from every family in 
the Kingdom* 

But though the whole Revenue of the 
Church is fo inconfiderable, as not to ad* 
ipit any diminution of it j yet a fomewhat 

better 
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better diftribution of it might be introduced 
with much/ it is apprehended, advantage to 
the State, and without the lead injuftice to 
*ny individual. I know fome men who are 
of opinion that it would be ufeful to the 
State to reduce all the clergy, as nearly as 
pofiible, to the fame level, both in rank and 
fortune ; I wonder that they do not think 
it would be ufeful to the State, to reduce all 
the Officers in the Navy and Army, to the 
rank and income of Lieutenants and En- 
£gns. But Doctor Bentky has fo well con- 
^derpd this fubje& in his PbiUleutberm Lip r 
fen/is, that I cannot do better than quote 
d*e paffage— c< As for the Cheapnefs [of 
the Priefthood] that appeared lately in one 
of your Parliaments; when the accounts 
^exhibited (hewed, that 6000 of your Clergy^ 
the greater part of your whole number, ha4 
at a middle rate one with another not 50 1, 
a year. A poor emolument for fo long, fo 
laborious, fo ejcpenfive an education, as mu# 
qualify them^ for Holy. Orders. While J 
refided at Oxford, $nd faw fi?ph a conflux of 
youth to their Annual Adtfiiflions ; I haye 
pftep. (ludied <a#d admired, why their pa r 
rents would mjder fuch mean encourage r 
mentf dsfign their fdn? fof the Churchy 
• \ p d 4 and 
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and thofe the mod towardly and capable 
and fele£t geniufes among their children; 
who muft needs have emerged in a fecular 
Life. I congratulated indeed the felicity of 
your Eftablifliment, which attracted the 
choice youth of your nation for fo very low 
pay : But my wonder was at the Parents, 
who generally have intereft, maintenance, 
and wealth, the firft thing in their view : 
Till at laft one of your State Lotteries ceafed 
my aftonifhment. For as in that, a* few 
glittering prizes, of iooo, 5000 and xooocv 
pounds among an infinity of blanks, drew 
troops of adventurers, who, if the whole 
fund had been equally ticketed would never 
have come in: So a few fhining Dignities 
in your Church, Prebends, Deaneries, BU 
fliopricks, are the pious fraud that induces 
and decoys the Parents, to rifk their child- 
Ten's fortune in it. Every one hopes his 
owa will get fome great prize in the Church, 
and never refle&s on the thoufands of blanks 
in poor Country Livings. And if a Fo- 
reigner may tell you his mind from what he 
fees at home ; it is this part of : your Efhh- 
blifhment that makes your Clergy *xccl 
ours. Do but once level all your Prefer-* 
jnents, and you will foon be as levekin your 
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learning. For inftead of the flower of the 
Bnglijh youth, you will have only the refufe 
lent to your Academies; and thofe too 
cramped and crippled in their Studies for 
want of Aim and Emulation, fo that if 
your Free-thinkers had any Politics, inftead 
of fuppreffing your whole order, they fhould 
make you all alike/' - In this paffage Do&or 
Bentley appeals to fome accounts, which 
had been exhibited to Parliament, probably 
by the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
dating the great number of fmall Livings. 
It may not be improper to bring to your 
Grace's recolle&ion what fome other emi- 
nent men have faid on the fubjeft. 

* Bishop Kennet, in his Cafe of Impropria- 
tions, quotes a petition, drawn up by the 
dire&jon of Archbiftiop Whitgift, to Queen 
Elizabeth in the forty-third year of her reign, 
in which there is the following claufe — 
" of eight thoufand eight hundred and odd 
Benefices with Cure, there are not fix hun- 
dred fufficient for learned men." What the 
Archbiftiop thought fufficient for a learned 
man does not appear in this place, but it 
appears in another, that he did not think 
30 1. de claroy was enough even in his time, 

"fee^ 
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f l feeing the tenth part of the Benefices ait 
not feverally competent for a mean perfbn, 
jior the twentieth part eftimated to he worth 
jo 1. de cktro, this reftrai^t [of pluralities] 
\vill deprive the f^r greateft part of Learned 
Minifters of fufficient maintenance/ ' A great 
many livings have been much improved 
iince the reign of Elizabeth* hjtf the im- 
provements have principally been r rrjade in 
Re£k>ries j the Vicarages have mapy of them 
been rather diminished in value, ijijcpnfe r 
quence of the change which had taken place 
in the value of money.; for xpapy of. then 
have little or no Endpwmept, except a fixed 
payment out of the Tythes, which, on thp 
diflblution of the Monafteries, came into 
ttye hands of L*y pr Spiritual peffons— * 
Dp6lor Warner ■, in the Appendix to bis Ec r 
clefiaftical Hiftory, ^ublifhed in ,1757, has 
the following obfervation -— " of the nine 
ihoufand and fome hundred Churches and 
Chapels which we have in England and 
Wales, fix thoufand-*- 1 fpeak from the beft 
authority ■?-*• are pot above the value of forty 
pounds a year."-?— Laftly, Doftor Jiurn> has 
ftated the number of fmall livings, (in his 
JJcclefiaftical Layvy Article Firft Fruits and 
vjTenfhs) in tb$ following terms ~" the 
! ^ Wipbep 
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number of Livings capable of augmentation 
hath been certified as follows ; 1071 livings 
npt exceeding iol. a year? 1467 livings 
a^ove 10 1, and not exceeding 20 1. a yearj 
1 126 livings above 39 1. and not exceeding 
30 1. a yearj 1049 livings above 30 1. and 
not exceeding 40 1. a year; 884 livings above 
40 1. and not exceeding 50 1. a year. So 
that in the whole there are 5597 livings cer- 
tified under 50 1. a ye*M\" There is ibme 
(difference in thefe laft two accounts, as to 
the number of livings under 50 1. a year* 
but let j?s take which account we pleafe, 
the wretched provifion for Jthe Parochial 
Clergy, may be inferred from it. It is 
r&dily acknowledged alfo, that things are 
not fo bad now as they were when the re- 
turn of Livings was firft made to the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne's Bounty ; in the 
courfe of near 70 years a great many livings 
Jiave bepn augmented by that Bounty ; but 
the Bounty, aiTifted by private benefa&ions, 
has been found quite inadequate to the end, 
of making a reafonable provifion for the 
Parochial Clergy in a fhort time. Dr. War r 
ner fays ?n this head, " It will be 500 years 
before every living can be railed to 60 1. a 
year. by Queer? Anne's BPWJy, fuppofing 

the 
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the fame money to be diftributed as there 
has been for fome years paft." And Dr. 
Burn affures us that, * c computing the clear 
amount of the bounty to make $$ augmen- 
tations yearly, it will be 339 years from the 
year 1714 (which was the firft year in 
which any augmentations were made (be- 
fore all the faid. livings can exceed 50 1. a 
year. And if it be computed that half of 
fuch augmentations may be made in con- 
junction with other benefa&ors) which is 
improbable,) it will require 226 years be- 
fore all the livings already certified will ex* 
<ecd 50 1. a year/* 

Enough has been faid concerning the 
poverty of the greateft part of our Parochial 
Churches and Chapels ; it is a fa£l not 
known, 1 believe, by many of the Laity; 
felt, however, by many deferving Clergy j 
and lamented, it is to be hoped, by all of 
us, who have been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain better fituations in the Eftablifhment $ 
fortunate enough I muft be allowed to call 
it, for there are many amongft the pooreft 
of the Parochial Clergy, whofe merits as 
Scholars, as Ghriftians, and as men, would 
be nq difgrace to the moft deferving Prelatp 

on 
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dn the Bench. The plan I have the honour 
of prefenting to your Grace, would remedy 
this defedt in our Eftablifhraent in no long 
courfe of years ; it would produce a won- 
derful change for the better, in fourfcore or 
an hundred years, in the condition of the 
inferior Clergy. It would immediately be- 
gin to operate for their benefit, though it's 
operation would not be complete, till all 
thofe who are poflefled of the Dignities in 
queftion were gathered to their fathers: 
^Thirty or forty years are a long period when 
confidered as a part of the life of an indivi- 
dual, but they are nothing when confidered 
as part of the exiftence of a community) 
no diflike, therefore, fhould be conceived 
againft the propofal, from it's not being in* 
ftantly attended by it's utmoft poflible uti- 
lity -, that could not be effected, without 
depriving of their property the prefent po£- 
feflbrs of thefe dignities ; a meafure too full 
of injuftice and cruelty to be thought of, 
except by felfifh Enthufiafts in times of 
public confufion. If the plan is adopted 
we ourfelves fhali feel it's good effe&s in 
part, and our pofterity will feel them in full 
perfedtion. The dignities though thus dimi- 
nished, would ftill be great objects to the 

Clergy, 
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Clergy, great enough, if properly bejl&toe&i 
to procure the exertion of the moft diftin- 
guiflied talents in the Service of Learning 
and Religion. 

I must not omit taking notice of ohtf 
Obje&ion which will, probably, be made to 
this plan : It will be faid — lliat it will bfe 
the occafion of too large a portioh of the 
Lands of the Kingdom being held in Mort- 
main. — I fhould be forry to be found wad- 
ing out of my depth ; but I will venture te 
fay that I fee no foundation for this Object 
tion $ and what is more, that I fliould not 
fee any weight in it, if it had the fureft foun- 
dation. 1 fincerely beg pardon of the great 
Luminaries of the law if, in this matter, I 
am in an error ; the reafons which have led 
hie into this error, if it be one, are fuch as 

* 

follow. — In the firft place, I fee no foun- 
dation for the objfe£tion ; becaufe I look 
upon the landed income of the Church, as 
not being, at prefent, equal to one fixteenth 
j>art of the landed Income of the Kingdom; 
And by the propofed change, the landed 
Income of the Church would not, in four 
hundred years, become equal to one tenth 
part of the landed Income of the Kingdom* 

But 
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But we may fafely truft our Pofterity, with 
applying their own remedy to an Evil, 
which will not take place till four hundred 
years hence. ~ In the fecond place, I do not 
fee that it ought to be looked Upon as an 
Evil, if it had even now taken place. Every 
one knows that the reafons, which induced 
dur Anceftors to pafs Statutes of Mortmain, 
retraining Corporations from purchafing 
bf Lands, do not now fubfift in the leaft 
degree. Nofervices that are due offuch lands, 
'and which at the beginning were provided for 
ihe defence of the realm , are wrongfully with* 
drawn ; the liands in the poffeffion of Cor- 
porations furnifh their proper number of 
hahds towards the defence of the State, in-* 
afmuch as they pay their quota of the public 
taxes; and the hands which they furnifh 
ire neither torpid nor dead, but as full of 
life and activity as any other hands. Nor 
is it at this time of day pretended, that any 
lofs or damage redounds to the King and the 
Chief Lords, by lands aliened into Mortmain* 
But though the primary reafons for pafling 
Statutes in Mortmain have long ceafed to 
exift, yet others may have arifen of equal 
weight and cogency $ of fuch of thefe as are 
generally given, the diiherifon of heirs, and 

the 
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the rendering lands unalienable are the chief r 
As to the difherifon of lawful heirs, nothing 
of the kind can take place in the prefent 
circumftance $ for a purchafe is to be made, 
and a full and valuable confideration is to 
be a&ually paid for the lands, to be annexed 
to fmall livings. And as to the lands being 
rendered unalienable, I profefs I do not fee 
how the State can be injured thereby, whilft 
they continue to pay as much to the State 
as if they were fold every year; and to yield 
as much annual produce by tillage, and 
pafturage, as any other lands of equal ex- 
tent, which I have no doubt that they cer- 
tainly would do: Thefe lands, moreover, 
do in fa£t fuffer a fpecies of alienation ; up- 
on the voidance of every incumbency they 
are transferred to a different family : But it 
may be that I do not fee this queftion in it's 
proper light ; or Mortmain may be nothing 
but a bugbear, which wants only to be exa- 
mined to be found harmlefs. 

If after what has been advanced, this faid 
Mortmain fhould ftill be confidered as a rea- 
fon, or adduced as a pretence, againft the 
plan ; we may get rid of the obje&ion in- 
tirely, and that by two ways, each of 
9 which 
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*vhich recommends itfelf by peculiar ad- 
vantages. 

i. By allowing the Clergy to acfcept of 
certain payments from the funds, in the 
place of rents from Lands held in MortrHaitt. 
—This, I own, is not the beft mariner of 
augmenting fmall livings, but it is better 
than not augmenting them at all ; and there 
is little probability that, ifl the utmoft ne* 
tceffities of the State, ^any Minifter, would 
dare to lay his unhallowed hands on*the 
fcanty feculium of the pooreft Clergy. - The 
-difficulty of finding proper purchafes teas 
obliged, lyour Grace well knows, thetQa^ 
'vernore of Queen Anne's Bourtty, to adogjt 
this mode of Augmentation ; and this: dif- 
iiculty would not be lefiened, by an increafe 
of the fum of money to be laid out. The 
Governors of this bounty at firft allowed 
the Clergy an Intereft of 5 1. per cent, till 
they could find means of laying out the 
money, which had been allotted to their 
livings, in the purchafe of Lands or Tithes; 
but within three years after the firft Aug- 
mentations took place, they informed the 
Clergy that they would be obliged to leflen 
the intereft they allowed them, and it was 

E e accord- 
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accordingly leflcricd to 4 1, per cent in ijiQ* 
This intereft has been fince lowered to 2 1. 
per cent, with the fame motive of inducing 
the Clergy to exert themfeives in looking 
out for put chafes, and there is a large fura 
of money vefted in the funds, and charged 
with the payment of only a 1. per cent, to 
the livings which have been augmented, 
which would be all of it paid to the refpec- 
tive Clergy, to whom it is due, could they 
procure proper purchafes* But as they have 
not done this, even in the prefent price of 
lands, when they might have made twice 
as much intereft of their money, (for I look 
jjpon the money a$ their property) as they 
receive from the Corporation, it is fairly to 
b? prefumed that they could not do it* 
and this impfcflibility, by the bye, of finding 
purchafes, fhould, I humbly prefume, un- 
lefs there be reafons to the contrary, whkh 
1 dQ not underftand, be a motive with the 
Corporation, to confider, whefher it would 
not be equitable and proper, to make fuch 
a change in their ruks, as would enable the 
prefent poor Clergy, whofe living* have been 
jaugmented, to receive the full amount of 
the benefit intended for them by the Bounty 

of the Queen. 

2. An- 
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2. Another way of preventing any more 
lands from Coming into Mortmain, in con- 
fcquence of the plan here mentioned, would 
be the fuffering the Incumbents of fmall 
livings to receive from the feveral Churches, 
whofe Deaneries, &c. are propofed to be 
diminished, certain annual ftipcnds* Some 
Deans and Chapters have, with a very laud- 
able difmtereftodnefs, appropriated a tenth 
or a larger part of their annual fines to the 
repairs df the Fabricks of their Churches j 
their Treafurer ufually dedu6ts this part at 
their Audits before the dividends are made, 
and he could with equal facility deduft from 
the Income of each perfon, which fhould in 
future become liable to fueh a defalcation, 
* third or any other affigned part, and pay 
it in any determined proportion (under the 
infpe&ion of the Bifhop of the diocefe or 
other proper perfon) to the Incumbents of 
the fmall livings. By this method not only 
the obje&ion as to Mortmain would be re- 
moved j but an objection of full as great 
danger both to the Church and State — the 
making the Clergy dependent ftipendiary 
Penfioners of Government, by vetting their 
property in the funds, Would be removed 
alio. But there is (till another advantage 

£ e 2 whiclji 
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which would attend this method, — the re- 
lief which the poor Clergy would receive 
from the plan would be very fenfibly felt 
immediately, and the utmofi; relief which 
could be ever derived from it, would take 
place in a fhort time ; for in the fpace of 
forty or fifty years, moft or all pf the pre- 
fent poffeffors of Deaneries, &c. would be 
dead. Suppofe, for inftance, that after paffi* 
ing an Aft for appropriating the third part* 
of the preferments in queftipn, to the Aug- 
mentation of fmall livings, there fhouldbe- 
come vacant, in the courfe of the firft yiear f 
preferments to the amount of 3000L a year, 
then would there be an opportunity of aug- 
menting 50 livings with 20 L or 10O livings 
with; jo 1. a year each. The following year 
a certain number more would bc( augment- 
ed, and (b on; more or fewer augmenta- 
tions taking place every year, in proportion 
to the number of deaths amongft the Dig- 
nitaries, and the value of their preferments. 
The Augmentations from this? fund, thus 
applied, would have their limit; but the 
operation of the Queen's Bounty in making 
fill the fmall livings equal to 50 1. a year, 
wpuld hereby be wonderfully accelerated; 
and this rapid acceleration is no bad argu- 
* ment 
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ritent in favour of this mode of diftributing 
the fum propbfed* 

By either of the two methods here men- 
tioned, the danger of having more lands 
come into Mortmain would be removed ; and 
either of them would quiet alfo the appre- 
henfions which, in the opinion of many 
difcerning perfons, might reafonably be en- 
tertained, of the Clergy's acquiring too great 
an influence in the State. It is certain, that 
influence accompanies property, and were 
the Clergy to get a great acceflion of landed 
property, their influence would be increafed 
hi a great degree. The time was, when the 
Church poffefled a third part of the lands of 
the Kingdom ; when the Clergy were united 
under one corrupt head, pnd were aftuated 
by a fpirit, very different from the fpirit of 
meeknefs and chriftian fimplicity. The pre- 
fent reformed Church of England is as dif- 
ferent, I truft, in principles of conduct, 
from the antient Romifh Church of Eng- 
land, as it is inferior to it in property and 
influence ; and fo far am I from blaming 
any man for his apprehenfions of it's revert- 
ing to it's former ftate, that I fmcerely con^. 
Cur with him in -thinking that every ten*- 

f?3 dency 
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dcncy to it fhould be feduloufly watched, 
and firmly oppofed. But by the laft mode, 
which, every thing confidered, may perhaps 
be the beft, of applying the revenues taken 
from the Deaneries, &c. the Clergy would 
acquire no additional influence of any kind, 
for there would be no increafe either of 
the monied or the landed property of the 
Church. 

There is no. need to enlarge upon the 
many public and private advantages, which 
would attend the making a better provifion 
for the inferior Clergy; they muft be ob- 
vious to every perfon, who wilt give himfelf 
the trouble to think upon the fubjeft. A 
more ftridt injun&ion concerning refidence, 
and a reftri£tion of pluralities would be nei- 
ther unreafonable nor unferviceabie confc- 
quences of.it. 

, In the former part of this letter I declined 
entering into the particular mode of accom- 
plifhing the change there recommended ; J 
jnuft do the fame here, and for the fame 
reafon.— I fee no difficulties in effe&ing the 
bufinefs, if the propriety of attempting it 
be admitted, but others I am fenfible will 

fee 
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&e many : This is to be expe&ed, for we 
judge of things according to our difpofuions, 
and tbefe, Nature and Education have ren- 
dered infinitely various, between the ex- 
treme of Audacity on the one hand, which 
fcruples not to attempt impoflibilities -, and 
the extreme of Timidity on the other, which 
confiders the moft practicable things as im* 
poflible. This I fay iiiuft be expe&ed in 
honeft men, who are willing to do what 
they think ought to be done: But if private 
reafons fhould chance to render any perfon 
averfe from the bufinefs, the objections to 
it will be multiplied beyond number, and 
the difficulties magnified beyond meafure, 
For as was faid by a worthy 8enator, when 
the augmentation of fmall living? was for- 
merly agitated in the Houfe of Commons - — 
fC to him that is unwilling to go there is 
always a bear or a lion in the way : Firft 
let us make ourfelves willing, then will the 
way be eafy and fafe enough," Though I 
decline at prefent entering into any parti- 
culars, and omit the mention of many things 
which, if ever the bufinefs is proceeded in, 
jnuft necefiarily be taken into the Account; 
yet I will juft give two hints^ as e^ch of 
them may, when properly modified, be a 

e e 4 reafon 
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reafon recommendatory of the plan itfelf, 
?nd that to different ClafTes of men- i. It 
feems highly equitable, that the revenues 
taken from the Churches, fhould be fir ft 
employed in augmenting, to a fum to be 
fixed upon, the fmall livings in the Patro- 
nage of thefe Churches $ and afterwards to 
the augmentation of fmall livings in general. 
2. That the fum of four or fix hundred 
pounds (if land is to be pur chafed) fhould 
be added to every two hundred raifed by 
Benefaftion j as it i& probable, that the 
profpeft of making at once fo large an addi- 
tion to the income of a fmall living, would 
induce hqth the Patrons* efpecially thofe 
who are poffeffed of Impropriations, and the 
young Incumbents of them, to procure fuch 
Benefaaions much more commonly than is 
done at prefent. 

I hasten to releafe your Grace from the 
trouble I have occafioned you, requefting 
you to take in good part, what is propofed 
with a good intention. The moderation of 
the prefent Age in Ecclefiaftical Matters is 
great, when contrafted with the violence of 
the laft ; all fides have reafon to rejoice at 
the difference; and I would have wilhed 

that 
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that the hand which has written this letter* 
had been chilled with the damp of death, 
before it had begun it's work, if I had 
thought, that the bufinefs which is now. 
broached was likely, either in itfelf, or in 
it's confequences, to be attended with any 
the leaft diminution of that moderation,, 
with any the leaft lofs of brotherly love, and 
Chriftian Charity. In all difputes whether 
between ourfelves of the Eftablifhment, or 
between us and our Brethren who diffent 
from it, the advice of a certain venerable 
father of the Church demands our atten- 
tion, — " let us mutually give up a little* 
that we may receive in return a great deal, 
Unanimity/' This Unanimity in Matters 
of Opinion can, perhaps, never be obtained, 
but the want of it may be difpenfed with, 
\f there be an unanimity in the practice of 
mutual forbearance, kindnefs and goodwill. 
Having accuftomed myfelf, for years, to 
look at the fubjefls here treated of, as of 
great national importance, and unqueftion- 
ed utility; it is very probable that I may 
have undefignedly confidered them with par- 
tiality, and overlooked fome weighty objec- 
tions which may be brought again ft them. 
If there are any fuch objections, they will 

cer- 
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certainty be difcovered, and many improve^ 
ments, probably, fuggefted, when mens* 
minds are turned towards the Subject ; and 
the wifh of having the fubje& thoroughly 
difcuffed, rather than haftily adopted, or 
baftily reje£ted, is the fole occafion of my 
addrefling your Grace in this public manner. 
|f any one fhould think, that it would have 
been more refpe£lful in me to have fubmit- 
ted this matter privately to the judgment of 
your Grace and the Bench of BUhops, I 
muft beg leave to differ from him. I have 
no difpofition to be wanting in refpeft to 
any of my Brethren, but I cannot, out of 
t efpeft to any man or fet of men, give up 
a decided opinion, and I have ifot the leaft 
doubt or hefitation of mind, as to the uti-r 
Jity of making the obje&s'of this letter pub* 
licly known. If I had previoufly confulted 
the Bench of Bifhops, I might have run the 
rifk of treating them with apparent difre- 
fpe£l j for I fhould have been under a ne-. 
£eflity of negle&ing their advice, had it 
tended to the fuppreffion of what I now 
offer to the deliberate and impartial exami- 
nation of the Laity and Clergy in general, 
| moreover much diflike all private cabal- 
ling 
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Hng in matters of public Import ; if they 
will not bear the broad lace of day, the anim- 
adverfion of men of different talents and 
judgments, the thorough lifting of all par- 
ties, they are not fit to be encouraged. It 
is a narrow policy which would teach us to 
ftickle for any interefts which the Laity 
would not willingly allow us $ they are our 
fellow Chriftians and have fouls to be faved, 
we are their fellow Citizens and have rights 
to be maintained, and we are both of us 
under equal obligations to be fellow-labour- 
ers in promoting the welfare of both Church 
and State : They will have no jealoufies if 
we have no rcferves, they will not grudge 
us a fingle grain of dignity, a fingle guinea 
of property which tends to the advancement 
of the common weal. The Bufinefs thus 
fubmitted to the public judgment, cannot 
be ftifled J>y the efforts of intereft or preju- 
dice: Nor will it ever be brought forward 
by it's propofer in any other way ; unlefs 
public approbation fhall prove that it is 
calculated for the public Good, I may not, 
perhaps, be able to give up my opinion to 
the opinion of others ; but I fhall be both 
able and willing, in deference to their opi- 
nions, 
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nions, to give up my plan ; for my zeal for 
rectifying what feems wrong, is tempered, 
I hope, by a re(pect for the judgments of 
others > by a difpofition (after having pro* 
pofed openly and freely what feems amifs) ' 
to acquiefce quietly, in what cannot quietly 
be amended. 

As to ^ny cenfure to which I may have 
cxpofed myfelf in becoming, as fome will 
fcoffiqgly phrafe it, a Reformer j in difturb^ 
ing, as others will, or will feem to appre- 
hend, the repofe of the Eftablifhmcnt, I 
will, as the Apoftle recommends, take it 
patiently : It is much eafier to bear the re- 
proach of other mens* tongues, than of our 
own minds > and that I could not have 
efcaped, had, I done lefs than I have done. 
I flatter myfelf, however, or rather I have 
good reafon to expeft, that many of my 
Brethren will fee the fubjeft in the fame 
light that I have done, and will concur in 
recommending it, when the more urgent 
concerns of the State are in fome meafur^ 
fettled, to the notice of Parliament* And 
from- the bottom of my heart 1 befeech both 
your Grace and them, to weigh th? matter 
vyith great accuracy, and I have no doubt 

that 
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that both you and they will then give judge- 
ment concerning it with great Sincerity. 



I have the honour to be, 



With all poffible deference and refpe&, 



Your Grace's 



Moft obedient Servant, 



Cambridge, 
Nor. 12, 1782* 



R. LANDAFP, 
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APPENDIX. 

rl Auguft, 1786, 1 received the following 
letter, figned by two Clergymen, toge- 
ther with a printed one, giving an account 
of an intended meeting of the Curates hi 
the county of Lane after, which was to be 
hdd at Preft$n 4 to confider of fome mod* 
of applying for a relief of their diftrefles< 

MY LORD* 

By the Advice of our poor Brethren* we 
have taken the liberty of fending your Lord- 
fhip the inclofed Letter. As we are much 
at a lofs what Plan to purfue on fo import 
tant an Occafion, we moft anxioufly wiflt 
that your Lordfhip would conddfeend to fa- 
vour us with your fentiments upon it. We 
are, in the name of a Society of poor Cler- 
gymen, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordftiip's moft obedient 
And faithful Servants, 

Aogaft 19, 1786. 

♦ * * ♦ 

I fent 
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t fent the following Anfwer. 

Cambridge, Sept. 3, 17864 
GENTLEMEN, 

The Notoriety of my fentiments, relative 
to the Equity and Expediency of making 
fome alteration in the mode of diftributing 
amongft the Officiating Clergy, the Revenue 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
Eftablifhed Church, has procured me, I 
doubt not, though perfonaily unknown to 
you, the honour of the letter which you 
addreffed to me on the 1 9th of laft month. 

I have hefitated for fome days whether 
I fhould anfwer it or not. My hefitatioa 
did not proceed from a&y want of confix 
dence, in the re8itude y and utility of the 
meafures, which I propofed in my public 
Letter to the late Archbifhop of Canter* 
bury ; for after having difpaffionately weigh- 
ed every thing that 1 have feen written, or 
that I have heard in conversation urged 
again ft them, I am, in all good conference, 
thoroughly convinced that, if adopted, they 
would be highly conducive to the Interefts 
of Religion, and the welfare of the State ; 

nor 
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nor did it fpring from any backwardnefs to 
deliver openly my fentiments on the fub- 
je£t; for, though I would wifli to avoid 
giving offence, I fear not cenfure in avow- 
ing what I think right ; but it arofe, partly, 
from my being unacquainted with the Cha- 
racters and Principles of the Perfons who 
applied to me; and, principally, from an 
apprehenfion of appearing officious in con- 
cerning myfelf with the Clergy of another 
Diocefe, and who might be fure of receiving 
from their own Diocefan better advice, and 
greater affiftance, than it is in my power to 
give them. 

' The, defire, however, of forwarding every 
peaceable endeavour, towards putting the 
inferior Clergy, in a more refpectable fitua- 
tion than many of them at prefent are, will 
not fuffer me, when thus called upon, to 
withhold my opinion. 

In my Letter to the Archbifhop, I de* 
dared that the matters contained in it fliould 
never be brought forward by me, unlefs a 
general approbation of the Plans propofed 
ihould, in fomfi degree, enfure their efta- 
blifliment. I fcruple not to own, that I 

think 
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think they have not yet met with that ap- 
probation, either from the great Body of 
the Clergy, or from the Laity. I may be 
miftaken in this judgment* if a Bill com- 
prehending the Obje&s here alluded to v/as 
Submitted to the eonfideratiori of Parlia- 
ment, it might meet with more fupporters 
than I am aware of: But I have hitherto 
declined propofing fuch a Bill; becaufe t 
wijh not to fee any change, either in our civil 
or ecclefiajlical conjiitution, take place, unlefs if 
be made with the very general concurrence of 
thofe whom the law has appointed judges of it's 
merit. 

Some men haive little knowledge of thefe 
fubje&s, and think not of them at all j 
others think of them flightly, efteeming 
them of no importance, inafmuch as they 
tend ftot to advance their Secular Interefts ; 
and fome few who underftand them tho- 
rough^ and think of them ferioufly, are 
led, by indolence or timidity of temper, to 
acquiefce in what they do not approve; 

The calamities, which, in the laft cen- 
tury, attended innovations in Church mat- 

F f ters, 
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ters, excite in the minds of many well mean- 
ittg men apprehenfions, for which there is 
no reafonable ground in this. My heart, I 
truft, is as abhorrent from every circum- 
ftance which could oecafion a repetition of 
thefe evils, as that of the moft zealous 
Churchman in England ? but I hope never 
to be guided by fuch a (anftimonious Reve- 
rence, for any human Eftablifhment either 
in Religion or Government, as to affeft a 
dread of Innovation where Amendment is re- 
quired and called for. There is, in my 
opinion, no danger at all, in the prefent 
temper of the Kingdom, from doing fome- 
thing; the danger will arife from doing no- 
thing. My wifh was, that the attempt to 
relieve the inferior Clergy might have origi- 
nated with another body of men ; but their 
cafe may, perhaps, be moft fuccefsfully con- 
fidered by the Legiflature when ftated by 
themfelves. 

In the printed addrefs which you inclofed 
to me, you fpeak of a meeting of the Cur ait* 
of the Eftablifhed Church" in the county of 
Lancafter, to be held at Prefton on 'the 12th 
inftant. I fee no reafon, why the notice <*f 

fuch 
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fuch a meeting {hould not have been com- 
municated to poor ReSiors and Vicars as well 
as to Curates; for I kftow of no plan which 
can be deviled for the relief of the moft 
numerous part of the Curates, which ought 
not* with equal Juftice, to be extended to 
that of the poor Redtors and Vicars, many 
of whom are as little able to fupport them-* 
felves and their families as the Curates are. 

In the Diocefe of Landaff there are above 
240 Churches and Chapels; if the aggre- 
gate of the values of all thefe benefices, after 
dedufting the Tepths, but without deduc- 
ing the Land Tax and other outgoings, wa? 
to be equally divided amongft them, there 
would not be for ty guineas a year to each 
place of worftiip. — In the Diocefe of Chefte? 
the clear annual Income of all the eftablifhed 
places of public worfhip would not, I have 
reafon to believe, (though I fpeak fubje<5t 
to the correftjon of thofe who have better 
means of information) amount to above 
1 00 1. for each Church or Chapel. — If the 
clear annual values of all the Churches and 
Chapels in all the diocefes of the Kingdom 
were colle£ted into one fum, and that fum 
was divided equally amongft them, I think 

f f 2 it 
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it would not amount to 120L a year ft> 
each *. 

I enter mto thefe particulars not with' 
the moft diftant view of difcouraging the 
Curates from endeavouring to better their 
fituations, but from a wifti to explain to 
jherxij on a large fcale, the true grounds of 
their diftrefs. It does not proceed, in gene- 
ral, from the avarice or infenfibility of their 
fuperiors in the Church, but from the fcanty 
provifion which is made for the whole pa- 
rochial Clergy. The largeft and, perhaps, 
the moft diftreffed part of the Curates of 
this Kingdom, confifts not of fuch as are 
employed by the Re&ors and Vicars at an 
annual ftipend, but of fuch as are appointed 
to perpetual Curacies, and who enjoy the 
whole of the falaries annexed to the places 

* The ground of my opinion on this point is this : I 
.have taken the trouble to inveftigate the real values of above 
one thoufand Churches and Chapels, taken promifcuoufly 
from feveral Counties fituated in different parts of England 
and Wales, and I find that the average amount is lefs than 
,i2ol. a year to each. This average, of above a tenth part 
of all the Churches and Chapels in England and Wales, 
may be above or below the average which belongs to the 
whole; thofe whofe inquiries have been more extenfive than 
mine, may fpeak with more certainty on the fubject, but I 
nuft at prefent rely on the concluuon I have drawn. 

~ which 
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which they ferve. The fituation of thefe 
men is wholly fimilar to that of other poor 
Incumbents ; they all receive the whole 
that is by law annexed to their refpe&ive 
Churches. This is, in a great many in- 
ftances, utterly inadequate to their wants 
and their defer ts $ yet it may not be an eafy 
matter to devife a mode of mending their 
Condition, which will not be liable to many 
obje&ions. 

My fentiments, as to one manner, in 
which the inferior Clergy might be better 
provided for are no fecret y but if any perT 
fon can fuggeft a more expedient method, 
than that of appropriating to this purpofe 
a portion of the Revenues of the Deans and 
Chapters, as ftated in my Letter to the Arch** 
bifhop of Canterbury before referred to, I 
ihall certainly be happy in concurring to 
give it effeft. I will abandon with pleafure 
any plan of mine in favour of a more feafible 
one anfwering the fame end. Provided the 
thing be done, it is a matter of extreme in- 
difference to me by whom it is done. I 
have no point to carry, no private object 
whatever in view, except a fincere defire to 
promote, as far as I am able, the influence 

f f 3 of 
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6f the Gofpel on the minds of men. 7k> 
influence is intimately conneBed witb the refi r 
dence of the Clergy on their Livings , and witb 
their being placed in them above the contempt of 
the peafants of their Parijhes. For though it 
be certainly proper that every Clergyman 
Ihould endeavour to procure refpeft, by the 
integrity of his manners, and the confcien- 
tious difcharge of his p&ftoral duties > yet it 
is equally certain, that when the mind i? 
bowed down by penury and diftrefs, it is a 
difficult matter to bear up againft the con? 
tumely and fcorn to which a low condition 
expofes the beft 6f men. 

If the reduction of De&ns and Chapters 
Should be looked upon as a ftep towards 
their annihilation, arid fhould, on that ac- 
count, be difliked by thofe who think them 
6*f ufe in our Ecdefiaftical Eftablifhment j 
there is another method in which the poorer 
■Clergy might be, in no great length of tifne, 
well provided for. The Clergy at prefent 
pay into the Exchequer about fourteen thou- 
sand pounds a year for Firft Fruits and 
Tenths, according to a valuation of the 
Church Revenues, which was made above 
250 years ago; The clear revenue arifing to 

the 
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the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty 
from this fource may he eftimated at near 
12000 1. a year. If the Clergy were to pay 
Firft Fruits and Tenths according to a new 
valuation pf their Benefices, and the fum 
thence arifing was applied to the Augmen- 
tation of fmall Livings, every one muft fee 
how greatly the operation of what is called 
Queen Anne's Bounty would be accelerated. 

But if ever a new valuation fhould be 
made with this intention, the additional 
paymeitfs ought only to commence as the 
Benefices become vacant ; for there would 
be no manner of equity in making the pre- 
fent poffeffors pay more than they pay at 
prefent; and the payment of the Firft Fruits 
ought, I think, to be wholly remitted, on 
account of the difficulty moft Clergymen 
are under, in eftablifhing themfelves at their 
firft fetting out in the world. 

I simply mention this as another way of 
doing fompthing for the benefit of the In- 
ferior Clergy, without recommending it; 
for the Private Patrons of all the rich Liv- 
ings in the Kingdom would think them- 
felves much injured by it; the values of 

F*f4 their 
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their Livings would be greatly leflfened, and 
they would have no compenfation for the 
Jofs they would fuftain. 

The confolidation of adjoining Livings 
might operate in fome degree towards the 
fame end -, and it would not be difficult to 
point out fome other means of effecting this 
bufinefs, without having recourfe either to 
the public purfe, or to private munificence. 
But I forbear enlarging on this fubjeft, as I 
cannot think of any mode lefs exceptionable 
than that of appropriating a portion of the 
Revenues of Deans and Chapters to this 
end. Nor would there be any reafon for 
exempting Biftiopricks from a fimilar re- 
du&ion, in furtherance of the fame defign, 
if the Revenues of the Biftiopricks were 
more than fufficient, which they are not, for 
the decent maintenance of ail the Biftiops, 

If the alleviating the diftrefs of the tem- 
porary Curates be the principal objeft of 
the meeting, it may be proper for each of 
them to confider, whether his diftrefs could 
be removed without expofing the Reftor or 
Vicar whom he aflifts to fimilar, if not 
greater, incpnveniencies than he himfelf fuf- 

fers t 
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fers. In many inftances I am perfuaded it 
could not, and in thofe where it could, ano- 
ther inquiry fuggefts itfelf — whether the 
Curate has done all in his power to aflift 
himfelf, whether he has applied to his Dio- 
cefan to increafe his ftipend. The Ordinary 
has authority to make the ftipend of a Cu- 
rate, where he thinks that the value of the 
Living will hear it, and the difficulty of the 
cure requires it, equal to fifty pounds- a 
year; and I am well convinced that every 
Biftiop on the Bench, and in particular that 
the Bifhop of G&efter, would pay every pru- 
dent attention to applications of this fort. 

But it may be, you are of opinion, that 
fifty pounds a year is not a fufficient provi- 
sion for a temporary Curate; In this I in- 
tirely agree with you. But the fituation 
of the temporary Curates coincides in this 
point, with that of hundreds of Re&ors, 
and Vicars,, and perpetual Curates, for all 
of whom a better provifion ought to be 
made, if a proper mean of doing it could be 
difcovered. The cafe of the temporary Cu- 
rates may admit, however, relief, though 
that of the others fhould be deemed incu* 
fable. The Legiflature may enable the Bi- 

(hops, 
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fhops, inftead of fifty, to fix eighty or an 
hundred pounds a year, as a ftipend for them 
in fuch cafes as the Bifhop in his difcretion 
fhali think fit. And confidering the change 
in the value of money, and in the mode of 
living, which has taken place fince the 
twelfth of Queen Anne, when the Aft pafled 
for the better Maintenance of Curates, it is 
reafonable enough that fomething of this 
kind fhould be done. 

I have written a much longer letter than 
I intended, and wifh it may be of any ufe 
to you j but muft defire that you will not 
think of applying to me in the progrefs of 
your undertaking. For though I have very 
freely given my fentiments on thefe fub- 
jeds, and (hall continue to do fo as often 
as I fee a fit occafion of doing it ; yet 1 do 
not mean to make myfelf the Head of any 
Party which may be formed to effe&uate 
the changes which are required. As an In- 
dividual I will, in a proper place, if I fhould 
have an opportunity of doing it, fupport 
or oppofe the meafure* your meeting may 
^dopt, according as I think them ufeful or 
inexpedient. But your application for re- 
drefs of the grievances you complain of 

ought 
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.ought to be made, in the firft inftance, to 
your own Bilhop $ he is the bift Judge of 
their reality, and I am certain he will not 
jvant inclination to aflift you. 

If no afliftance can be procured, I truft 
you will not let the difappointment of your 
hopes occafion your defpondence* but that 
you will with confidence and content look 
forward to that awful hour, when all fupe- 
#ority, except fuch as proceeds from fupe- 
rior goodnefs, will be done away, and no 
degree of merit fail of it's reward. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

your faithful Servant, 

R. LANDAFF. 

The meeting; which occasioned the pre- 
ceding letter, was held at the appointed 
time i but I know nothing more concerning 
it, except that they did me the honour of 
returning me, by their Chairman, their 
unanimous thanks for the letter I had fent 
thetn. 

With 
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With refpeft to my Letter to the late 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, I have reconfi- 
dered it with my beft attention, and con- 
tinue to think the two main obje&s o§ 
it to be fo exceedingly ufeful, both in a re- 
ligious and in a political light, that as a 
Citizen, and as a Chriftian, I moft fincerely 
wifh to fee them eflabliftied. In making 
this declaration, I may, probably, expofe 
my felf to the cenfure of fome individuals, 
whoiiappcn to think differently from me on 
this fubjeft. > But I befeech them to judge 
charitably of me, and to believe that I am 
as firmly attached, as they themfelves are, 
to our Eftablifhment both in Church and 
State; though I have been long in the habit 
of thinking, that fome things might, with 
perfeft peace and fafety, and with the greatefi 
advantage both to Religion and Government, be 
altered in the conftitution of them both. 
And I make this requeft to them with the 
more confidence, from feeling in myfelf, no 
diflike whatever towards thofe who enter^ 
tain opinions onany fubjeft different from 
mine own. I can juftly fay with Jofepb 
Mede—" there are few men. living who are 
lefs troubled to fee others differ in opinion 
from them than I am. If any man patiently 

fuffer 
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fdffer me to differ from him, it nothing 
affefts me hoiy much or how little they 
differ from me.'*— And if any man cannot 
patiently fuffer me to differ from him, but 
will needs write or fpeak againft me, I can 
patiently, and without a wifh to refute his 
difputation, or to retort his difcourtefy, 
bear his oppofition. This indifference as 
to oppofition 5 this want of earneftnefs in 
contending for my particular notions, pro- 
ceeds not, I trufl, from a contempt for 
other mens' opinions, or from any diffi- 
dence as to the facility of defending the juft- 
nefs of my own ; but from a difpofition to 
concede to others, that freedom of fenti- 
ment and expreflion, which I have ever 
claimed for myfelf, — from a firm perfua- 
fion alfo, that what is right will at length 
take place,— -and from a conviction, that 
Chriftian Moderation is more frequently 
loft, than truth is eftablifhed by controverfy 
of every kind. 

I have not judged fit to make any reply 
to fome pamphlets, which were publiftied 
in oppofition to what I had advanced on 
the fubjeft of an Ecclefiaftical Reform. As 
to the arguments contained in them, they 

were 
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were (I mean fuch of them as had any 
weight at all) founded on a mifapprehen- 
fioti of the fubjeft; occafioned, probably, 
by the brevity with which I had ftated it, 
and would have been obviated at once, ad 
ibon as the matter had been entered upon 
by the Legiflature. As to the other matters 
contained in them, I could not have pro- 
perly replied to them, without defcending 
to the ufe of fercaftic modes of expreffion 
and perfonal iitveftive — a manner of writ- 
Hig quite repugnant to my difpofition ; un- 
Suitable to the cbarafter I wifh to maintain 
in the world ; and far beneath the import- 
ance of the fubjeft. 

The time, probably, may came, whetf 
dhe Legiflature fhall think proper, for many 
^weighty reafons refpadfekig Church and 
$tate, to equalize the Bifttopricks ; and to 
Teduce Deans and Chapters, for the purpofe 
of making a better provifion for, and re-* 
quiring a more confiant refidence from the Pa- 
rochial Clergy. But the excejfhe appreben* 
Jims which fome men hare of Innovation in 
tgeneraL, cfpecially in Church Matters * the 
<apen .contempt which tother men have for reli- 
gion itfelf, except as an inftrument of ta- 
vern- 
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Vernmentj and the perfeSi Indifference which 
mod men have for fubjefts not connected 
with views of Intereft or Ambition, may 
confpire, with other lefs obvious, but not 
lefs powerful caufes, to render that time 
diftant, and uncertain. If this fhould be 
the cafe, and I fhould ceafe from my labours 
before any fteps have been taken towards 
bringing about ends fo very defirabie — I 
can anfwer at that tribunal to which I am 
haftening, that my intention in propofing 
what I have done, was not to undermine or 
injure the Eftablifhed Church in any de- 
gree 5 but to adorn, ftrengthen, and fecurc 
it. Above all, it was my defign, and defire, 
my wifli, and my hope, to be inftrumental, 
in this my day, according to my ability, in 
rendering the Gofpel of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift more acceptable to thofe who now 
unhappily defpife it ; and more pratlically 
prevalent over the minds of thofe who now 
theoretically believe it j by making the fitu- 
ation of many of it's Minifters more re- 
fpe&able, and their labours thereby in the 
Vineyard more efficacious and abundant. 

In the mean time, though I have taken 
» no pains Xo make converts to my opinion, 

I have 
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I have the fatisfa&ion to know that many 
perfons, of great Rank and Chara&er in 
the State, concur with me in fentiment on 
this fubjeft. But if the plans propofed had 
met with far fewer and far lefs diftinguifhed 
patrons than they certainly have done,, I 
fhould not on that account have abandoned 
them as . inexpedient ; for he muft know 
little of the operation of the paffions and 
prejudices of mankind, who eftiraates the 
worth of any thing by no other criterion 
than that of general approbation — non tarn 
•bene cum rebus humanis agitur* ut melioraplu* 
ribus phccant. 
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A 
jfGAPJB, account of, from Tertullian, 316. 

jfiL Alps, and other high mountains, how formed, 224.—* 
whether fea fliells found on, 228. 

America, que (lion concerning the right of taxing, under flood 
by few in the beginning of the troubles, 25. — reafon of 
it's refitting the Legiflature of Great Britain, 78.— Peace 
with, recommended in 1776, 79. 104.— impolitic treat- 
ment of the defection of, 134. 

Animals, innumerable tribes of— connected together— have 
reafoning faculties — fome fpecies of, united into focieties, 
and capable of forming general defigns, 31.— doubtful 
whether they have benevolent afre&ions, 32. — Hofpitals 
ere&ed for, in the Eaft, 45.— equal and independent in 
the fame fpecies— fubordi nation of different fpecies, 63. 

Anne, Queen 1 bounty of, flownefs of it's operation, 427.— 
means of accelerating it's good effefts, 436. 455. 

Apoftacy, of the Chiifhan Church, prophecy concerning, a 
proof of the truth of Chriftianity, 10. 267. 

Apoftles did not expeft the world would have an end in their 
time, 262.— their ignorance in fome things no impeach* 
ment of their veracity as hiftorians, 268. 

Arabic language, books of all nations tranflated into, 195. 

Ariftocratic form of government, ufual arguments in favour 
of, 84. 

Ajia, our pofleffions in, not to be depended on, 159.— an- 
tient hiftory of, little known—celebrated in the moft 
remote ages for the cultivation of arts, 199.— is ftill almoft 
a terra incognita, 202. 

B 

Banians, erett hofpitals for hurt animals, 45. 

Benevolence, diversity of opinion concerning the origin of, 
34.— Acquisition of the principle of, perfe&ive of our 
nature, 33. 179. — whether influenced by climate and cbn- 
ftitution, 35.— quality and extent of, in favage life, 36.— 

G g im- 
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improved by civil fociety, 37.— brought to ptrfe&ion by 
Chriftianity, 40* 

Bijhops, independence of, in the Houfe of Lords* an im- 
provement of the confutation* 404.— -have been friends to 
the Crown* and to the liberties of the people, 411— as 
well qualified as the Temporal Peers to become counfellors 
in matters civil and ecclefiaftic, 415.— have authority to 
make a Curate's ftipend fifty pounds a year, 457.— Bi- 
ihopricks, propofal for their equalization, 398.— advan- 
tages which would attend fuch a meafure, 400* 

Bourbon, Houfe of, political conduit cenfured, 117. 

Britain, bad policy of, 131. 

Britijb conftitution, how it may be fubverted, 69.— Excel- 
lency o£ 99* 

Burn, Dr. quoted, 427. 

C 

Cambridge, Univerfity of, principles of, 104.— utility of 
eftabhfhing an inftitution there for tranfiating Oriental 
mff. 197. 

Canadian Freeholder, book 10 called, quoted, 2£. 

Caufes ftcondary, of the propagation of Chriftianity inade- 
quate to the end, 236* 

Cel/us, weaknefs of his objection to Chriftianity, 297* 

Chaldeans, Hiftory of, fails fhort of the a?ra affigned for the 
deluge, 2ii. 

Chatham, Earl of, his faying refpe&ing the revenue of the 
Church, 42 1 • 

Cbine/e, Hiftory of, cannot be carried beyond the deluge-* 
whether they have a tradition concerning a deluge, 209* 

Church of England, true dignity of, in what it connfts, 394* 
—revenue of what, 419.— -better apportioned diftribution 
of revenue of, recommended, 309.— formerly poflefled a 
third part of the lands of the kingdom, 437.— -change in 
it's conftitution not to be made without general appro- 
Ration, 449. —calamities which attended innovations in, 
during the Jaft century, not now to be apprehended, 450* 
—-method of providing for the poor in, 41. 

Church primitive, in what it excelled other Churches, 171* 

Chrift, Speedy coming of, not expected by the Apoftles, 362. 

Chriftianity, fupplies the defects of civil inftitutions— -has 
improved the principles of government, 8.— not an im- 
practicable fyftem, 1 1 . 297. — meddles not with modes of 
government, 9. — full eftabliihment of, not near at hand— 
polluted by lewifli ceremonies, by Pagan fuperftitions, by 
-civil inftitutions— takes not away the right of ielf-defence, 
11— circumfcribes the right of redreffing wrongs allowed 
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by civil inftitutions, 14.— changes deeds of voluntary be- 
nevolence into duties of perfect obligation, 46.— does not 
enjoin unlimited obedience, 87.— does enforce civil obe- 
dience, 94. — will put an end to war, 1 1 1. 1 19.— does not 
fufficiently influence the councils of princes, 112.— nor 
the public con duel: of individuals, 1 20.— embraced at it's 
firft promulgation by perfbns of eminence, 294. 321. 

Cbriftendom, fuperior to other parts of the world in charitable 
inftitutions, 174. 

Clarke, Dr. thinks there is no plain evidence of divine in- 
terposition, 151. 

Claffical learning, caufes of the decline of, 193. 

Clergy, utility of, 413.— -parochial, fcanty provifion for, 218. 
—danger of their becoming ft ipendiary petitioners of go-r 
vernment, 439* 

Commendams, mean of removing the neceflhy of, 400* 

Commerce, reafons for expecting a flourifhing condition of 
our own, 169. 

Con/ent, univerfal, only juft fource of civil power, 7. 

Conftitution, civil, means by which it may be fubverted, 25. 
69.— overturned by Cromwell, 67.— attacked by bad 
princes, 86.— corruption ruinous to, 129. 

Contradi&ions, trivial in the Qofpels, if admitted, do not in- 
validate the truth of the hiftory, 376.— apparent may be 
reconciled, 381. 

Corfica, it's fate deplored, 115. 

Corruption of Parliament, no liable fupport of the fafety of 
the Crown, 95.— means of, would not be trufted with 
even a good King, 1 29. 

Crow*, influence of, how increafed, 69. 128. — lovers of 
their country and the King's beft friends who wifh to fee 
it's overgrown influence reduced, 127.— tendency of it's 
exceffive influence, 69* 128. 

Curates, Lancafhire, meeting of, 446.— perpetual, diftrefled 
condition of, 452.— temporary means of providing more 
amply for, 4C7. 

Cuftoms, remarkable ones common to all nations, 214.— 
point towards a common origin of the human race, 216.— 
lingular coincidence of Egyptian and Peruvian, 2 1 7* 

Darknefr, at the crucifixion of Chrift confidered, 326. 
D'jirgenvslle, his Treatife on Shells quoted, 213. 
Davenant, his EfTay on Trade quoted, 129. 133. 
Deaneries, propofal for reducing them, 416. 
Debt, national, not a fixth part of the national wealth, 161. 
Deluge, Noah's, faid not to be mentioned in. the Gen too fcrip- 

o g a tures, 
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tares, 306.— is mentioned in them, 231.— tradition con* 
cerning, has prevailed univerfally, 207.— do antient hif- 
tory reaches beyond it, 210. — it's univerfality not impro- 
perly inferred from the marine bodies found on the fur face 
of the earth, 212.— probably in part efFe&ed by earth, 
quakes, 223.— changed the then Continent into fea, and 
the then fea into dry land, 225. 

Democratic form of government, ufual arguments in favour 
of, 84. 

De/poti/m, reprobated, 60.— dangerous means of efiablifhing, 
68.— not encouraged by the Chriflian religion, 91. — ap- 
proaches to it to be watched, 23. 98*— introduced into 
France, Spain, &c. by corruption, 12 9. — continental, dan- 

] gerof, 117. 

Diftenfations of God, all adapted to the promotion of bene- 
volence in us, 16. — that given to the Jews not de£gned to 
be perpetual, 25 1 . 

Drflenters, not to be treated with difrefpeft— intitled by their 
loyalty to a complete toleration, 102.— Clergy of, not in* 
ferror to the Clergy of the Eftablifhment either in learn- 
ing or morals, 413. 

Dominion, univerfal, obflacles to it's eftablifhment, 16. 

E 

Earth, does not contain a third part of the inhabitants it 
would fuftain, 60.-— fuppofed antiquity of, not contrary 
to the Mofaic account of it's formation, 384.— it's fur- 
face how changed at the deluge, 223. 

Egyptians hired phyficians at the public expence, 38. 

Emperors, Chriflian, their edi&s for the protection of hofpi* 
tals, 40, 

Empires, great, not adapted to promote the tappinefs of 
mankind, 157, 

Empire, Roman, tyranny of, 157. 

Equality, natural, of men afferted, 59.— not juflly deftroyed 

. by fuperiority of ftrength or intellect, 62. — principle of, 
the foundation of all juft reafoning concerning the origin 

. and extent of civil power, 65. 

Ethiopians, a curious tradition of their's refpe&ing a deluge, 
229. — it's correspondence with Burnet's Hypothecs on 
that fubjedl, 230. 

F 

Fir ft Fruits, and tenths, annual amount of, 494. 

France, fufpicions of her encouraging the Americans in 
1776, 104. 

Future Ufe, what fort of, expected by the heathens, 256. 

G 

Qentco fcriptures, faid to make no mention of a deluge, 206. 
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•—do mention it, 208. 221. 

Goguet, prefidcnt de, quoted, 215. 

God invifible, known by bis works— author and flip porter 
of the univerfe, 30.— impartial in the diftribution of his 
greateft bleffings, 161 .—not the author of the abfolute do- 
minion of one man over another, 65.— knowledge of the 
exiftence of, from tradition and reafon, 1 39.— fbrefight 
of, confident with human agency, 142.— will of, the ne- 
ceffity of nature, 146. — con feque aces of that pofition, 147* 
—difficulty of difcoveriug the interpofition of, in the go- 
vernment of the world, 150. — want of interpofition not 
proved by prefent irregularities, 152. — interpofition of, 
proved from fcripture* 154.— primary caufe of every phe- 
nomenon in. nature, 144. 245. 

Goody natural, equal diftribution of, 61 . 

Government, civil, ought to be fupported— may be refitted, 
124. 

H 

Ham, number of generations from the time of, 207. 

Hebrew language, Jerome well (killed in— fchools for teach- 
ing of, when inftituted, 191.— beft commentators on fcrip- 
ture acquainted with, 195. 

Herculaneum, when deft royed — covered by feveral different 
lavas, 386. 

Hiftorians, Roman, culpably incurious concerning Chrifii- 
anity, 316. 

Hiftory, univerfal, ufe of, in tracing the providence of God 
in the government of the world, 17. 150. — antient, treats 
of the tranfa&ions of nations to the weft ward of Armenia 
and Shinar, 199. — is filent as to Indoftan, Thibet, Siam, 
China, &c. 200. 

Honour due to the civil magiftrate— miftaken notions of, 94. . 

Ho/pitals, none in Greece or Rome, 38.— firft, by whom 
founded, 40.— frequent, as foon as Chriftianity was efta- 
bliihed, 42. — prefent in England, moftly founded fince 
the Reformation, 43.— erected in the Eaft for fuperanu- 
ated animals, 45.— for the fick, not liable to the objec- 
tions ufually brought againft fome other charitable infti* 
tutions, 48. 

I 

Janus, temple of, how often ihut, 107. 

Jifuits, their mode of propagating Chriftianity cenfured, 243V 

Jews, difperfion of, a (landing miracle, 10. — propenfity of, 

to idolatry, no proof of their difbelief of the miracles of 

Mofes, 243,— error of Tacitus concerning the origin oft 

3«7- 

India, 
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India* fpiritual condition of it's inhabitants recommended 
to the attention of the legiflature, 160.— famous for arts 
in the moil diftant times, 200.— Hiftory of, among the 
inhabitants of Napal, 202.— fappofed antiquity of, 205. 

Jnfiruments, various, common to all nations, 215. 

Inter eft, mutual, beft bond of union between great ftates, 
104. 132. 

Jims, Sir W. fbciety eftablifhed by him at Calcutta— finds 
the moft antient books of India correfponding with the 
Mofaic account of the deluge, 221. 

Judges, duty of, 18. 

Judgment, private, right of, in religions concerns, 233. 

Juftice, public, incorrupt adminiftration of, the moft certain 
criterion of public liberty— happinefs of Great Britain ig 
this point, 99, 

Ireland, juftice done to, 135. 

Kennet, Bp. quoted, 427. 

Kings ought not to confider their kingdoms as private eftates 
—nor themfelves as fuperior to the laws, 66— ought not 
to ufe degenerate parliaments as tools of tyranny, 7$.— 
obedience and honour due td, 97. 

King, prefent of, Great Britain, his declaration refpe&ing 
the independence of the Judges— improvements in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice during the reign of, 101 . 

King y Mr. quoted, 225* 

XJ 

Languages, Oriental, little cultivated from the fourth to the 

fourteenth century — fchools for teaching of, when ere&ed, 

191.— dead, not fo generally underftood now as 150 years 

ago, 103. 
Lavas, time requifite for converting into vegetable foil dif- 

ferent in different forts, 384, 
Law of nature, imperfection of, 6* 354.— fyftem of, derived 

from the natural equality of mankind, 65. 
Laiv, civil, imperfection of, 12.— extent of, circumfcribed 

by Chriftianity, 13. 
%egijlatnre, power of, not omnipotent, 24. 74. — tyranny of, 

what, 75.— eftabliihed by the authority, and for the be* 

nefit of the people, 76.— of Great Britain, why refilled by 

America, 78. 
Liberty, civil, the greateft bleffing of life— in what it con* 

fifts, 99. — beft preierved in fmall empires, 157.-— religious, 

cherifhed by the Houfe of Hanover, 101. 
Life, period of, much the fame in all climates, 61. 
Rinnans, does not acknowledge a deluge-* his opinion op* 

pofeOt 
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pofed, an. 

Lbcie, bis opinion concerning human freedom and divide 
omnifcience, ij.2*— his advice to a young man, 390.— 
his diviiion of knowledge, 284. 

M 

Magiftrate, fupreme, power of, whence derived, 65.— how 
limited, how forfeited, 63. 

Man, if left to himfelf would fcarcely be rational, 6.— in 
what diftinguifhed from other animals, 7. 

Mankind, an aggregate of equal and independent individuals, 
59.— have found it expedient to institute civil focieties, 
€0.— arguments for the common origin of, 213. 

Manu/cripts, Oriental, collection and tranilation of, recom- 
mended to the Univerfity of Cambridge in 1780, 197. — 
(The tranflation of the Arabic mfT. in the king of Spain's 
lbrary, and in that of the Efcurial, is now carrying; on 
at Madrid, in the manner recommended in page 196 ; a 
prieft and his companion from Syria, being employed in. 
that work. L'Efprit des Journaux, Juin, 1787, p. 254.] 

Martyrdom of Charles I. what may be learned therefrom both 
by kings and people, 156. 

Mercenary foldiers, traffic in, condemned, 11 8. 

Millennium, doctrine of, never generally received in the 
Church, not derived from the Apoftles, 274. 

Miracles, poffible for God to work them, and for human 
teftimony to eftablifh the fad of their having beea 
wrought, 286. 368. — of Mofes, not di (believed by the 
Jews, 244.— of the Apoftles, the primary caufe of the 
converfion of the Gentiles, 276.— thofe recorded in fcrip- 
tore cannot be feparated from the narration of common 
fads, 280.— true, gave rife to fictitious ones, 282.— truth 
of, admitted by the early enemies of Christianity, 369. 

Monarchy* limited, difficulty of eftablifhing and of preserving 
in the opinion of Tacitus— has long fubfifted in Great 
Britain, 85. — preferable to Ariftocracy and to Demo* 
cracy, 407. 

Monte/quieu, his opinion refpe&ing the difficulty of eflabliih- 
ing Chriftianity in China, 260. 

Mo/aic account of the creation and of the deluge, confirmed 
by the hiftory of the human race, 222. 

Mountains, higheft, have no fhells, 228. 

Mortmain, fuppofed inconvenience of, lands held in, confi- 
dered, 431. 

N 
Nature, Hate of, what, 1. — law of imperfection of, 6. 
Nations, condition of, dependent on their moral virtue, 16. 
162, No** 
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Non-rejtflance, do&rine of, when introduced, 71.— on what 

founded, 87.— not countenanced by revelation, 91* 

O 
Oaths, obligation of, not to be avoided by tricks, 20. 
Obedience, duty of, to the civil magiftrate, 87. — unlimited, 

not required by reafbn, or revelation, 87. 92. 97. 
Olive Branchy fignal of peace among all nations, 214.. 
Olympiad, Grft, no credit to be given to hiitory antecedent 

to, 210. 
Omnifcience, divine, rafhly denied by Socinus, 142. 

P 
Parliament, independence of, ferviceable to the Crown, 400* 

—and to the conftitution,, 408. 
Party zeal, excefs of, cenfured, 96. 129. 
Pajjiwe obedience, doctrine of, when introduced, 71. 
People, legiflature ultimately accountable to, 77. 
Pliny, his teftimony to the innocence of the Chriftians valu* 

able, 345. 
Pleadings, law, whether allowable on Chriflian principle! 

to uie colourings in, 19. 
Perfia, government of, how eftablifhed, 83. 
Perjecuuon> repugnant to Chriftianity, 169. — Romans given 

to > 335- 
Princes, councils of, frequently not confonant to Christian 

morality, 115. 

Price of labour, and of provifions, whether three rimes as 
great now as it was a century ago, 41. 

Poland, difmemberment of, reprobated, 116. 

Poor, how provided for in the primitive Church— annual 
expence of maintaining of, in England and Wales, 41. 

Power, civil, legitimate origin of— circumfcribes natural 
liberty, and remedies the inconvenience of a ftate of na* 
ture, 7.— legiflative, not arbitrary but fiduciary, 244 ■» 
tyranny of, what, 74. 

Pbyficians, when firft introduced into Rome, 39. 

Profligacy, political, laft ftage of, 122. 

Prophecy, a ftrong argument for the truth of Chriftianity, 
332. — of Daniel, faid by Porphyry, and of Matthew, con- 
cerning the deftru&ion of Jerusalem, faid by Voltaire to 
have been written after the events, 373. 

Providence, different notions of, 140. — difficulty of proving 
by reafon the interpofition of, 151.— proved by fcripture, 
1 54.— rafhnefs of referring particular events to, 155. 

Pry me, Abraham, quoted, 226. 

R 

Ranks, inferior in fociety, condition of, foftened by Chris- 
tianity, 173. R<cu+ 
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Ibcupirt, his argument ft>f_ the great antiquity of the Earth 
- examined, 385. 

Rental of the kingdom, whethe* three times as great; now as 
it was a century ago, 41. 

Republican form of government, reprobated T 67* 97. 99. 

127. 156. ... 

Jteprejtoation, probable dangers to t)ie conftitution from it's 
• prefeat ftate, 69. 
Repdence of the Clergy, importance^ of, to the community, 

454* 
Revenue of the Church of England, better diftribution of, 

recommended, 423. 

Revolution, principles of, vindicated, 5;.— political truths, 
at that period not known, or not admitted, £7. 

Richard/on, Mr. his obfervation refpecfcing the little corre- 
fpondence between the Afiatjc and European hiftories of 
the fame empire during the fame period, 204. 

S 

Se&aries, early, vices of, obftrudled the progrefs of Chrif- 
rianity, 296. 

Slaves, traffic in, reprobated, 117.— miferable* condition of, 
in Greece and Rome, 132. — ought to be treated as bre- 
thren on the principles of Chriftianity, 173/ 

Spinofa, remarkable laying of, 372. 

State of nature, what— doubt whether ever it cxifled among ft 
individual.*, 6. 

Societies, civil, independent in a date of nature with refpeft 
to each other, 6 —expediency of inftituting, 60 — no man 
ought to be compelled to enter into— whether he may be 
juitly compelled to continue a member of, 66. 

Strabo, an obfervation of bis refpe&ing India, 201. 

Strength, national* on what it' depends, 162. 

Stuarts, policy of, in attempting to enflave the nation, 99. 

Tacitus referred to, 85. — miftake of; refpefling the Jews, 317. 

Taxation without reprefentatioji, real or virtual, not justifi- 
able, 25. : - : 

Temper, benevolent, importance of acquiring, 179. 

Tertullian quoted, 310. 

Teftimony, contrary to experience may be eftablilhed, 28 £. 

Toleration, religious, encouraged by the reigning family, 102. 

Tory, what, according to Hume, 126. 

Truth, fearch after, fnoufd not be difcou raged, for fear of 
confequences, 206. 

U 

Unanimity of opinion in religious fubje&s not poffible, 441. 

H h Univerfe, 
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